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The  Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Foreign  Policy  was  established  in 
1950  under  a  grant  from  the  Lilly  Endowment.  Additional  grants  have 
been  made  by  other  foundations.  Its  general  purpose  is  to  contribute  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  principles,  objectives,  and  probable  results  of 
American  foreign  poUcy  and  to  investigate  possible  alternatives  to  current 
policies  in  the  light  of  these  principles  and  objectives.  The  research  which 
serves  that  purpose  has  as  its  main  focus  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  as  revealed  in  the  objective  conditions  of  American  existence,  in 
the  foreign  policies  pursued  by  the  United  States,  and  in  the  relationships 
between  conceptions  of  American  foreign  policy  expressed  by  a  particular 
statesman  or  prevalent  in  a  particular  period  and  the  actual  policies  pursued. 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  work  of  the  Center  assumes  that,  over 
long  periods  of  time,  the  foreign  policy  of  any  nation,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
rational,  follows  a  fairly  predictable  pattern  which  is  composed  of  the  ob- 
jective realities  of  history,  geography,  and  politics.  These  realities  are 
called  the  national  interest.  It  is  only  within  very  narrow  limits  that  a 
nation  has  a  freedom  of  choice  between  different  foreign  policies.  To  cite 
only  the  most  notable  example :  for  more  than  four  centuries  Great  Britain 
has  pursued  a  balance-of-power  policy  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  regard- 
less of  the  differences  among  its  successive  monarchs  and  statesmen  in 
character,  ability,  national  origin,  religion,  political  philosophy,  and  the  like. 
There  have  also  been  notable  examples  of  nations  pursuing  foreign  policies 
neglectful  of  the  national  interest.  The  results  have  usually  been  catas- 
trophic. 

To  determine  what  the  national  interest  of  a  nation  has  been  throughout 
its  history,  four  factors  are  to  be  consulted:  the  objective  conditions  of  a 
nation's  existence,  such  as  geography,  natural  resources,  population,  and 
the  like,  of  which  any  rational  consideration  of  foreign  policy  must  take 
account;  the  particular  historical  circumstances  under  which  these  objective 
conditions  must  be  met;  the  foreign  policies  designed  to  meet  them;  and, 
finally,  the  declarations  of  statesmen  concerning  their  foreign  policies. 
What  is  needed — and  it  is  needed  particularly  for  American  foreign  policy 
— is  the  constant  confrontation  of  those  objective  factors  with  the  verbal 
references  to  foreign  policy.  Out  of  this  constant  juxtaposition,  carried  on 
through  American  history  from  statesman  to  statesman,  a  clear  pattern  of 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  will  emerge.  Thus  a  standard 
will  be  established  by  which  thought  and  action  in  American  foreign  policy, 
past  and  present,  can  be  evaluated. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  understanding  of  foreign  policy  is  made  diflBcult  by  the  dis- 
crepancy between  what  statesmen  say  they  are  doing  and  what  they 
actually  do.  That  discrepancy  and  that  difficulty  stemming  from  it 
are  in  a  certain  measure  inevitable.  For  the  statesman  who  must 
try  to  make  his  foreign  policies  palatable  to  opinion  at  home  and 
abroad  is  compelled  to  make  them  appear  as  something  different  than 
they  actually  are.  The  maker  of  foreign  policy  cannot  help  being 
also  an  ideologue,  that  is,  a  falsifier  of  foreign  policy. 

Certain  statesmen  in  certain  periods  of  history,  especially  before 
foreign  policy  almost  everywhere  became  subject  to  either  democratic 
or  totalitarian  control,  were  able  to  present  to  the  public  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  their  foreign  policies.  Among  American  states- 
men, Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
come  to  mind;  among  British,  the  two  Pitts  and  Canning.  During 
most  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  more  particularly  in  our  time,  it 
would  be  futile  to  expect  the  pronouncements  of  statesmen  to  reveal 
the  true  nature  of  their  foreign  policies.  One  would  not  expect  the 
pronouncements  of  any  contemporary  statesman  to  tell  us  what  his 
government  is  really  up  to  in  foreign  policy.  The  degree  of  distortion, 
to  be  sure,  differs  from  statesman  to  statesman  and  from  nation  to 
nation.  It  is  extreme  in  totalitarian  nations  where  the  concealment 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  policies  pursued — domestic  and  foreign — is 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  very  authority  of  government.  It 
is  bound  to  be  great  also  in  democratic  nations  which  play  a  continuous 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world;  for  that  role  requires  continu- 
ous competition  for  the  support  of  opinion  at  home  and  abroad,  a  sup- 
port which  derives  not  from  the  rational  understanding  of  actual 
policies  but  rather  from  the  emotional  commitment  to  policies  desired 
and  expected. 

The  United  States  has  been  particularly  prone  to  deceiving  itself 
about  the  true  nature  of  its  foreign  policy.  This  special  propensity 
to  self-deception  results  from  two  factors:  the  mental  picture  the 
American  mind  has  painted  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  contrast  to  the  foreign  policies  pursued  by  other  na- 
tions, and  the  actual  character  of  American  foreign  policy,  especially 
in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

Throughout  their  history,  Americans  have  believed  that  their  for- 
eign policies  were  essentially  different  from  those  of  other,  especially 
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European,  nations,  and  that  difference  was  generally  interpreted  in 
terms  of  moral  superiority.  The  distinction  which  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  had  established  in  this  respect  between  America  and 
Europe  in  view  of  a  concrete  historic  configuration  was  transformed 
into  a  general  juxtaposition  supposed  to  distinguish  forever  the  for- 
eign policies  of  the  United  States  from  those  of  other  nations.  The 
latter  were  thought  to  be  by  nature  selfish,  oppressive,  expansionist, 
and  tainted  with  the  lust  for  power;  the  former  appeared  as  altruistic, 
libertarian,  animated  by  respect  for  law,  and  seeking  the  welfare  of 
the  other  nation,  if  not  the  common  good  of  mankind. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  circumstances  allowed  the 
United  States  by  and  large  to  live  up  to  this  ideal  of  American  foreign 
policy,  at  least  outside  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  United  States, 
having  no  concrete  interests  in  the  continents  beyond  the  oceans,  could 
afford  to  judge  the  affairs  of  other  nations  in  the  light  of  its  ideals, 
oppose  oppression,  and  sympathize  with  the  aspirations  for  freedom 
everywhere.  Its  policies  within  the  Western  hemisphere  were  cut  off 
from  the  foreign  policies  of  European  nations  by  the  operation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  were  permeated  by  the  fact  of  its  unchallenge- 
able hegemony.  The  absence  of  serious  competition,  owing  to  that 
fact,  strengthened  the  American  conviction  that  even  within  the 
Western  hemisphere  its  policies  were  essentially  different  from  those 
of  other  nations. 

These  circumstances  have  made  the  divergence  between  what 
Americans  think  their  foreign  policy  is  and  what  it  actually  is  par- 
ticularly acute  and  persistent.  Nowhere  has  this  divergence  been 
more  striking  than  in  the  field  of  non-intervention.  The  United 
States  has  been  theoretically  committed  to  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention and,  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been  able  to 
live  up  to  that  principle  outside  the  Western  hemisphere,  due  to  lack 
of  concrete  interests.  It  has  also  been  able  to  prevent  the  inter- 
vention of  European  nations  in  the  affairs  of  the  Western  hemisphere, 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  the  operation  of 
that  very  same  doctrine  made  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  in- 
tervene at  will  in  the  affairs  of  the  Western  hemisphere;  and  the  un- 
challengeable superiority  of  the  United  States  within  the  Western 
hemisphere,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  ideals  at  the  service  of 
which  that  superiority  was  supposed  to  be  employed,  made  it  appear 
to  American  eyes  as  though  what  was  actually  intervention  was  in 
truth  something  different,  if  not  the  exact  opposite.  Throughout  the 
twentieth  century,  oflBcial  pronouncements  and  practice  moved  farther 
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and  farther  apart  until  today  the  former  tend  to  have  hardly  any 
relevance  for  the  latter.  While  thus  theory  has  tended  to  become  irrele- 
vant, practice  has  become  uninformed  by  any  general  principle  and 
reacts  without  discrimination  to  the  pressures  of  the  hour. 

The  present  study  has  set  itself  the  task  to  disentangle  the  theory 
and  practice  of  non-intervention  from  each  other  and  to  confront  one 
with  the  other  throughout  different  periods  of  American  history.  It 
is  one  of  a  series  of  studies,  undertaken  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
American  Foreign  Policy  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  deal  with 
the  development  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  certain  American  foreign 
and  military  policies.  In  making  clear  for  the  field  of  interven- 
tion what  has  been  the  parallel  development  of  theory  and  practice 
in  different  periods  of  American  history,  this  study  is  expected 
to  contribute  both  to  the  clarification  of  theory  and  the  improvement 
of  practice.  By  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  sound,  realistic  theory, 
it  will  have  erected  signposts  by  which  practice  can  orient  itself  in 
the  maze  of  unforseeable  contingencies. 

Hans  J.  Morgenthau 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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To  Intervene  or  Not — An  Ever-Present  Problem.  The  events  of 
World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  have  made  foreign  affairs  the  most 
crucial  aspect  of  American  political  life.  As  in  the  days  of  the  found- 
ing fathers,  success  or  failure  in  the  conduct  of  international  relations 
once  more  has  become  a  question  of  national  survival.  The  most 
serious  problem  faced  by  American  policy  makers  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  posed  by  the  spread  of  communism  throughout  great  por- 
tions of  the  world.  To  meet  the  threat  of  encirclement  by  communist- 
controlled  nations,  intent  on  destroying  non-communist  countries,  and 
in  view  of  continuing  failure  to  settle  conflicts  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
at  the  conference  table,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
stop  the  advance  of  communist  troops  and  communist  political  in- 
filtration by  strengthening  non-communist  nations  through  military 
and  economic  aid. 

In  carrying  out  these  objectives,  the  United  States  has  found  it  ad- 
visable, on  many  occasions,  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  of  other  nations.  For  instance,  it  has  openly  favored  govern- 
ments in  Germany  and  Italy  which  were  willing  to  cooperate  with 
United  States  policy.  American  diplomats  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port at  election  time,  hoping  that  American  endorsement  would  hurt 
the  political  chances  of  leftist  parties  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Like- 
wise, the  United  States  has  intervened  repeatedly  and  on  a  major 
scale  in  the  post-war  hostilities  by  which  Asian  colonies,  with  com- 
munist support,  freed  themselves  from  their  French  and  Dutch  mas- 
ters. In  the  Near  East  and  Middle  East,  economic  pressures  have 
been  and  are  being  used  to  prevent  countries  from  falling  into  the 
Soviet  orbit. 

These  intervention  policies  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
within  the  American  government,  among  the  American  people,  and 
among  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  United  States.  Depending  on  the 
critics'  appraisal  of  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  situation,  interven- 
tions have  been  either  praised  or  condemned.  There  have  also  been 
instances  when  intervention  was  widely  urged,  but  government  lead- 
ers nevertheless  adhered  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention.  Impartial 
and  detached  appraisal  of  these  recent  policies  of  intervention  and 
non-intervention  is  impossible  at  this  time.  It  will  remain  for  future 
historians  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  United  States  chose  wisely 
in  terms  of  its  long-range  national  interest. 
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Legal,  Moral,  and  Traditional  Factors.  But  aside  from  judging 
the  wisdom  of  current  policies,  certain  fundamental  questions  are 
raised  by  anti-communist  interventions.  These  interventions  have 
been  condemned  on  legal,  moral,  and  traditional  grounds.  It  has 
been  argued  that  intervention  as  a  policy  is  legally  and  morally  ob- 
jectionable to  the  point  where  it  should  never  be  used,  even  when  it  is 
the  sole  means  to  accomplish  an  admittedly  legitimate  purpose. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  said  that  the  United  States,  with  few  excep- 
tions, has  adhered  strictly  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention,  that  this 
policy  has  always  served  it  well,  and  that  therefore  it  should  not  be 
abandoned  now.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  these  argu- 
ments and  determine  their  validity.  The  legal  and  moral  factors 
will  be  discussed  mainly  in  Chapter  I.  The  remainder  of  the  study  is 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  practice  of  intervention  and  non-inter- 
vention in  American  foreign  relations  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
public in  1789  to  the  present. 

Besides  shedding  light  on  an  important,  but  relatively  neglected  as- 
pect of  American  foreign  policy,  this  study  will  serve  the  practical 
purpose  of  showing  whether  or  not  present  policies  of  intervention  and 
non-intervention  constitute  a  break  with  past  policy  and  must  be  fully 
explained  as  such,  or  whether  they  are  in  accordance  with  tradition 
and  should  partake  of  the  prestige  which  tradition  lends.  Further- 
more, those  among  our  leaders  in  foreign  policy  formulation  who  be- 
lieve that  intervention  to  stop  communism  is  in  the  national  interest, 
but  who  have  been  hampered  in  advancing  their  views  because  they 
or  their  colleagues  feared  that  intervention  would  be  contrary  to 
traditional  policies,  will  discover  the  exact  limitations  which  the  non- 
intervention doctrine  imposes  on  their  action.  Such  knowledge  may 
lead  to  a  more  forceful  policy  either  in  the  direction  of  intervention 
or  non-intervention.  A  clear  and  complete  picture  of  past  policies 
should  also  enable  the  State  Department  to  express  the  American* 
stand  on  intervention  and  non-intervention  more  accurately  so  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  an  embarrassing  contradiction  between  diplo- 
matic professions  and  practices.  For  despite  the  magnitude  and 
multiplicity  of  American  interventions  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
the  State  Department,  as  a  rule,  denies  that  interventions  have  oc- 
curred and  are  continuing,  instead  of  admitting  their  existence  and  ex- 
plaining the  political  and  legal  reasons  which  justify  American  policy. 

Choice  of  Historical  Approach.  A  study  of  the  American  policy 
of  intervention  and  non-intervention  revolves  around  two  major  ques- 
tions.   The  first  question  is  "What  happened?",  and  the  second  ques- 
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tion  is  "Why?".  It  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  answer  the  first 
question  satisfactorily  on  the  basis  of  official  records,  contemporary 
reports,  and  historical  analyses.  But  the  second  question  defies  a 
definitive  answer.  Even  if  there  were  an  ofiicial  contemporary  rec- 
ord in  which  members  of  the  executive  branch  reported  why  they  chose 
intervention  or  non-intervention  at  certain  times,  that  record  would 
be  of  doubtful  value.  For  statesmen  and  politicians  are  not  impartial 
and  objective  reporters  of  their  own  thoughts  and  deeds.  They  share 
the  common  human  foible  of  minimizing  or  ignoring  their  baser  im- 
pulses, and  magnifying  or  manufacturing  the  noble  reasons  which 
allegedly  prompted  their  decisions  and  actions.  But  there  is  no  such 
official  record.  The  executive  department  which,  in  the  United  States, 
determines  the  means  to  be  used  to  accomplish  the  aims  of  national 
policy,  does  so  without,  in  general,  preparing  formal  reports  to  show 
why  certain  means  were  chosen  over  their  alternatives.  Many  de- 
cisions regarding  foreign  policy  are  made  at  informal  meetings  where 
few,  if  any,  permanent  records  are  kept.  Others  are  made  by  in- 
dividual officials  who  fail  to  commit  their  motives  to  writing. 

The  closest  approximation  to  an  official  record  of  motives  of  action 
are  the  statements  made  by  presidents  and  secretaries  of  state  through- 
out the  years  about  the  scope  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine  and  its 
application  to  current  issues.  These  statements  have  been  included 
in  this  study  following  the  discussion  of  the  actual  practice  of  inter- 
vention and  non-intervention  during  certain  historical  periods.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  these  statements  are  but  an  imperfect  guide  to 
the  motives  which  prompted  political  leaders  to  choose  intervention 
or  non-intervention.  "Official"  reasons  and  real  reasons  may  be  miles 
apart  because  American  policy  must  be  expressed  in  moralistic  ideals 
to  appeal  to  the  American  public  and  win  favor  abroad.  A  clear  and 
detailed  exposition  of  all  practical  considerations  which  enter  into 
policy-making  would  be  neither  understood  nor  appreciated  by  the 
general  public. 

Other  sources  which  were  examined  for  the  direct  light  which  they 
might  shed  on  political  motivation  were  equally  unsatisfactory.  Mem- 
oirs written  by  political  leaders  at  a  later  date  are,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, inaccurate  and  biased.  Records  of  Congressional  debates  in 
which  policies  of  intervention  were  discussed,  usually  after  they  were 
already  in  operation,  are  interesting  for  presenting  the  views  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  do  not  necessarily  shed  any  light  on  the  motives 
of  the  executive  branch.    The  same  can  be  said  about  expressions  of 
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public  opinion  through  the  press,  public  meetings,  or  letters  to  the 
President  or  Congress. 

While  all  these  sources  are  valuable,  they  must  first  be  checked 
against  the  picture  which  emerges  from  studying  the  historical  con- 
text in  which  intervention  or  non-intervention  was  used.  For  these 
reasons,  the  story  of  the  policy  of  intervention  and  non-intervention 
is  told  here  largely  in  terms  of  historical  facts,  with  political  motiva- 
tion deduced  from  these  facts,  rather  than  from  contemporary  com- 
ment. Only  when  one  looks  at  the  political  status  of  the  United 
States,  internally  and  internationally,  at  the  time  when  intervention 
or  non-intervention  was  practiced,  and  considers  the  personalities  and 
political  philosophies  of  the  leaders  in  the  executive  branch,  can  one 
make  an  educated  guess  why  they  acted  the  way  they  did.  If  this 
guess  is  supported  by  their  own  statements,  as  well  as  by  the  views 
of  their  contemporaries,  little  doubt  should  remain  about  its  accuracy. 

Arrangement  of  Topics  and  Methods  of  Interpretation.  Ameri- 
can political  leaders  have  faced  the  choice  between  intervention 
and  non-intervention  with  regard  to  many  types  of  issues,  some  in- 
volving the  fate  of  the  entire  nation,  others  concerning  chiefly  the 
welfare  of  a  few  individuals.  Naturally,  their  response  has  varied, 
depending  on  the  type  of  issue  involved.  To  make  generalizations 
derived  from  this  study  more  meaningful,  instances  of  intervention 
and  non-intervention  have  been  divided  into  those  which  involve  ques- 
tions of  national  interest,  and  those  which  involve  questions  of  lesser 
political  significance.  Those  involving  the  national  interest  will  be 
discussed  first,  and  in  greater  detail  than  those  involving  lesser, 
though  by  no  means  insignificant  interests. 

What  do  we  mean  by  "national  interest"  of  the  United  States? 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  in  a  book  entitled  In  Defense  of  the  National 
Interest,  outlines  the  major  considerations  which  have  shaped  the 
American  idea  of  national  interest: 

"In  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  have  always  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  unique  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  predominant  power 
without  rival.  We  have  not  been  slow  in  recognizing  that  our  pre- 
dominance was  not  likely  to  be  effectively  threatened  by  any  one 
American  nation  or  combination  of  nations  acting  without  support 
from  outside  the  hemisphere.  This  peculiar  situation  has  made  it 
imperative  for  the  United  States  to  isolate  the  Western  Hemisphere 
from  the  political  and  military  policies  of  non-American  nations. 
The  interference  of  non-American  nations  in  the  afifairs  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  especially  through  the  acquisition  of  territory,  was 
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the  only  way  in  which  the  predominance  of  the  United  States  could 
have  been  challenged  from  within  the  hemisphere  itself.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  policies  implementing  it  express  that  permanent 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"Since  a  threat  to  our  national  interest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
can  only  come  from  outside  it — historically,  from  Europe — ^we  have 
always  striven  to  prevent  the  development  of  conditions  in  Europe 
which  would  be  conducive  to  a  European  nation's  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  contemplating  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  These  conditions  would  be  most  likely  to 
arise  if  a  European  nation,  its  predominance  unchallenged  within 
Europe,  could  look  across  the  sea  for  conquest  without  fear  of  being 
menaced  at  the  center  of  its  power;  that  is,  in  Europe  itself. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  United  States  has  consistently — the 
War  of  1812  is  the  sole  major  exception — pursued  policies  aiming  at 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  It  has  opposed 
whatever  European  nation — be  it  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  or 
Russia — ^was  likely  to  gain  that  ascendancy  over  its  European  com- 
petitors which  would  have  jeopardized  the  hemispheric  predominance 
and  eventually  the  very  independence  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
versely, it  has  supported  whatever  European  nation  appeared  capable 
of  restoring  the  balance  of  power  by  offering  successful  resistance  to 
the  would-be-conqueror  .  .  . 

"Asia  has  vitally  concerned  the  United  States  only  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  the  relation  of  Asia  to  our  national  interests  has 
never  been  obvious  or  clearly  defined  .  .  .  Yet  underlying  the  confu- 
sions, reversals  of  policy,  and  moralistic  generalities  of  our  Asiatic 
policy  since  McKinley,  one  can  detect  a  consistency  that  reflects, 
however  vaguely,  the  permanent  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Asia. 
And  this  interest  is  again  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power. 
The  principle  of  the  'open  door'  in  China  expresses  this  interest. 
Originally  its  meaning  was  purely  commercial,  but  when  other  na- 
tions, especially  Japan,  threatened  to  close  the  door  to  China  not  only 
commercially  but  also  militarily  and  politically,  the  'open  door'  was 
interpreted  to  cover  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independ- 
ence of  China  for  not  commercial  but  political  reasons.  However  un- 
sure the  United  States  has  been  in  its  Asiatic  policy,  it  has  always 
assumed  that  the  domination  of  China  by  another  nation  would  lead 
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to  so  great  an  accumulation  of  power  as  to  threaten  the  security  of 
the  United  States."  • 

Expressed  in  simplest  terms,  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  thus  requires  that  the  United  States  should  enjoy  political 
predominance  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  This  predominance  would 
be  imperilled  if  Europe  or  Asia  should  fall  under  the  control  of  any 
one  power  or  group  of  powers  strong  enough  by  itself  or  with  the  aid 
of  other  nations  of  the  Western  hemisphere  to  attack  the  United 
States.  Hence  it  is  essential  for  American  safety  that  the  balance 
of  power  within  Europe  and  Asia  should  be  maintained  at  an  equilibri- 
um in  which  two  or  more  power  groups  are  pitted  against  each  other, 
neither  one  permitting  the  other  to  increase  its  strength  by  military 
or  political  conquest  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  If  America's  po- 
litical predominance  in  the  Western  hemisphere  is  threatened,  and 
can  be  protected  by  intervention,  the  choice  between  intervention  and 
non-intervention  becomes  a  matter  of  major  political  importance.  By 
comparison,  other  challenges  to  the  non-intervention  doctrine  which 
do  not  involve  the  national  interest,  are  minor.  For  purposes  of 
distinction,  these  latter  challenges  will  be  called  "non-political"  even 
though  a  number  of  them  have  political  implications  of  varying  sig- 
nificance. 

Unfortunately,  the  dividing  line  between  political  and  non-political 
challenges  to  the  non-intervention  doctrine  is  blurred.  Depending 
on  one's  evaluation  of  political  facts,  some  may  argue  that  a  certain 
problem  involved  the  national  interest,  while  others  believe  that  it 
did  not.  Or,  when  political  and  non-political  issues  were  intertwined, 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  which  issue  was  the  pre- 
dominant one.  When  such  controversy  exists,  it  will  be  dealt  with 
on  two  planes.  The  conflicting  contemporary  views  will  be  noted, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  major  actors  on  the 
political  scene.  But  the  facts  will  also  be  appraised  in  the  light  of 
later  historical  analysis,  when  passions  had  cooled  and  perspective  im- 
proved. The  same  method  of  interpretation  will  be  used  for  other 
political  evaluations.  For  instance,  whether  or  not  the  policy  of  in- 
tervention or  non-intervention  was  chosen  wisely,  will  be  discussed 
in  terms  of  contemporary  opinion,  as  well  as  later  knowledge.  Like- 
wise, the  consequences  of  intervention  or  non-intervention  will  be 
assessed   in  two  ways.    If   contemporary    opinion   ascribed    certain 

*  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  In  Defense  of  the  National  Interest  (New  York:  1951), 
pp.  5-7. 
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political  events  to  the  effects  of  a  policy  of  intervention  or  non-inter- 
vention, that  fact  will  be  stated.  At  the  same  time,  divergencies  with 
subsequent  appraisals  of  the  causal  connection  of  events  will  be  noted 
and  explained. 

Another  problem  is  posed  by  the  diflBculty  of  proving  the  existence 
of  a  policy  of  inaction.  It  is  easy  to  find  instances  of  intervention, 
but  hard  to  diagnose  the  presence  of  a  policy  of  non-intervention. 
When  no  intervention  took  place  in  a  given  situation  where  it  might 
have  been  used,  was  this  an  instance  of  conscious  choice  of  a  policy 
of  non-intervention?  Or  was  it  merely  a  failure  to  act  at  all,  or  a 
failure  to  consider  intervention  or  non-intervention  as  possible  choices? 
To  avoid  a  fruitless  guessing  game,  situations  of  non-intervention 
will  be  deemed  conscious  choices  of  non-intervention  only  when  they 
resemble  situations  in  which  intervention  was  actually  undertaken 
in  the  past,  or  when  intervention  was  counselled  by  responsible  po- 
litical groups  but  was  refused  for  political  or  ideological  reasons. 

Since  the  policy  of  intervention  and  non-intervention  follows  a 
definite  pattern  within  certain  geographic  regions,  as  well  as  chronolog- 
ically, the  discussion  is  divided  accordingly.  Geographical  divisions 
are  the  American  hemisphere  from  Panama  to  the  north,  the  American 
hemisphere  to  the  south  of  Panama,  Europe  and  Africa,  and  Asia  in- 
cluding the  South  Pacific.  Chronologically,  the  first  period  com- 
prises events  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic  in  1789  to  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  war  in  1848.  A  second  period  includes  events  from 
the  Mexican  war  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 
The  third  period  carries  from  the  end  of  the  century  to  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II  in  1939.    A  fourth  period  brings  the  story  up  to  1958. 

To  all  those  who  have  aided  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  book 
through  sound  suggestions,  constructive  criticism,  and  patient  assist- 
ance with  technical  details,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks.  Professor 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  American 
Foreign  Policy  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  members  of  the 
Center,  and  Professor  Philip  C.  Jessup  of  Columbia  University  have 
been  particularly  unstinting  with  help  and  advice.  Betty  Jo  Pedersen 
responded  generously  and  ably  to  a  request  for  editorial  assistance. 
Last,  but  not  least,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  family  for  their  un- 
failing encouragement  and  understanding  during  the  years  of  research 
and  writing  which  culminated  in  the  publication  of  this  book. 

D.  A.  Graber 
Evanston,  Illinois 
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CHAPTEB  I 

INTERVENTION  AS  A  LEGAL  CONCEPT 

Definition  of  Intervention.  What  is  "intervention,"  and  how 
can  one  judge  whether  or  not  acts  of  intervention  have  taken  place? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  poses  a  knotty  problem  because  there 
is  no  widely  accepted  definition  of  intervention  in  international  law, 
and  the  criteria  for  determining  whether  or  not  intervention  has  oc- 
curred, lack  precision  and  objectivity.^  Basically,  intervention  is  the 
interference  by  a  foreign  state  in  the  affairs  of  another  independent 
state.^  But  it  must  be  distinguished  frojn.j3rd^^^^ry  diplomatic  pres- 
sures  on  the  one  hand,  and  jwarjon  the  other.  It  differs  also  from 
hoslile  measuresTsuch  as  reprisals,  taken  by  a  state  to  redress  an  in- 
ternational wrong  committed  by  another.  The  line  of  division  be- 
tween intervention  and  these  other  forms  of  pressure  is  difficult  to 
assess  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice. 

In  an  attempt  to  differentiate  intervention  from  ordinary  diplomatic 
pressures,  publicists  usually  point  to  the  fact  that  intervention  vio- 
lates the  sovereignty  of  the  state  against  which  it  is  practiced  by 
forcing  it,  literally  or  figuratively  at  gun  point,  to  act  against  its  will. 
The  government  yields  to  "dictatorial  inter ferenceMor^ fear  that  non- 
compliance  would  lead  to  repercussions  which  would  seriously  impair 
its  national  interest,  or  "that  physical  force  would  be  used  against  it 
to^  secure  compliance.^ 

In  ordinary  diplomatic  negotiations,  one  state  may  suggest  certain 
action  to  another.  But  the  other  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  pro- 
posal at  will,  without  fearing  disastrous  punishment.  Coercion  un- 
doubtedly is  an  important  element  in  most  interventions,  but  it  is 
not  always  present,  nor  is  all  strong  pressure  a  sign  of  coercion  and 
intervention.  For  strong  pressures,  bordering  on  coercion,  are  used 
from  time  to  time  in  ordinary  diplomatic  bargaining  to  make  other 
states  yield  their  policies  in  favor  of  one's  own,  especially  when  mat- 
ters considered  vital  to  the  national  interest  are  concerned.*  Admitted- 
ly, the  dividing  line  at  which  strong  pressure  becomes  coercion  is  a 
fine  one. 

While  states  acknowledge  their  mutual  right  to  use  various  degrees 
of  pressure  short  of  coercion  to  influence  each  other's  policies  in  so 
far  as  they  affect  mutual  international  relations,  they  also  acknowl- 
edge their  right  to  be  free  from  foreign  pressure  and  interference  in 
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their  domestic  affairs.  In  view  of  the  close  interrelation  of  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs,  this  does  not  mean  complete,  absolute  freedom, 
but  only  freedom  from  direct,  as  distinguished  from  incidental  inter- 
ference with  domestic  affairs.  Intervention  occurs  when  there  is 
direct,  unsolicited  interference__bx_gne  state  in  the  domestic  jifairs 
of  another,  either  by  pressure  brought  on  its  governmentj_or_by^^irect 
meddling  by  foreign  agents  in  its  domestic  ~affairs^^ 

But  what  are  "domestic"  affairs?  Again,  one  deals  with  a  flexible 
concept.  The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  said  in  an  ad- 
visory opinion  hinging  on  the  issue  whether  certain  nationality  decrees 
could  be  considered  as  "solely  within  domestic  jurisdiction"  that 
"whether  a  certain  matter  is  or  is  not  solely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  State  is  an  essentially  relative  question;  it  depends  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  international  relations."  ^  All  matters,  it  would  seem, 
are  matters  of  primarily  domestic  concern  until  by  custom,  treaty,  or 
other  international  agreement,  they  have  become  matters  subject  to 
international  law.  Traditions  prevalent  until  now  would  consider 
questions  of  internal  political  organization  of  a  state,  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies,  civil  and  criminal  codes  and  procedures,  educational 
systems,  and  the  like,  as  questions  to  be  left  to  the  unfettered  juris- 
diction of  the  state.  With  these  policies  foreign  states,  by  interna- 
tional custom,  are  not  normally  permitted  to  interfere  directly.'^  Nor 
does  international  custom  normally  permit  states  to  interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  of  another  country,  except  when  they 
are  a  party  to  the  affairs  involved.^ 

Returning  to  the  definition  of  intervention,  it  may  thus  be  said  that 
intervention  occurs  when  a  state's  sovereignty  is  violated  because  an- 
other state  forces  it  to  act  against  its  will  by  threatening  severe  dam- 
age to  its  vital  interests,  or  engages  in  direct,  unsolicited  interference 
in  matters  which  are  traditionally  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  individual 
states. 

Methods  of  Intervention.  The  clearest  case  of  intervention  exists 
when  troops  enter  foreign  soil  against  the  will  of  its  sovereign  and  the 
invasion  constitutes  neither  a  reprisal  nor  war.®  But  this  form  of  in- 
tervention is  no  longer  the  most  common.  Since  intervention  is  nor- 
mally practiced  by  a  strong  state  against  a  weak  one,  or  one  that 
depends  on  help  from  the  strong  state  for  economic  or  military  se- 
curity, it  is  often  unnecessary  to  resort  to  "belligerent  intervention" — 
the  actual  sending  of  troops.  Less  radical  means  of  coercion  can  ac- 
complish the  same  results  as  military  force.  Because  they  are  less 
crude  and  apt  to  cause  less  resentment  in  the  victim,  and  are  less 
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likely  to  lead  to  war,  interventionist  states  have  favored  them  in- 
creasingly over  use  of  military  forces.  In  recent  decades,  belligerent 
intervention  has  been  further  curbed  among  parties  to  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  United  Nations,  by  the 
severe  restrictions  which  these  pacts  place  on  the  threat  or  use  of  mili- 
tary force. 

Though  it  has  become  subject  to  stricter  legal  control,  belligerent 
intervention  does  not  differ  basically  from  other  types  of  intervention. 
Generally,  it  is  considered  as  merely  one  among  many  methods  of 
intervention — albeit  the  least  desirable  one.  However,  some  writers 
believe  that  belligerent  and  non-belligerent  interventions  are  funda- 
mentally different  and  should  not  be  classed  together.  To  them,  actual 
physical  coercion  by  military  units,  regardless  of  their  size,  seems  a 
violation  of  state  sovereignty  which  is  immeasurably  greater  than 
any  non-military  violation.  The  facts  of  international  life  do  not 
bear  out  this  contention.  It  is  true  that  intervention  at  bayonet  point 
seems  particularly  reprehensible,  unless  one  views  the  bayonet  wielder 
as  a  policeman  preventing  greater  catastrophy  later.  But  non-mili- 
tary pressures,  especially  economic  ones,  and  interferences  with  do- 
mestic affairs  can  be  equally  as  crude  as  military  pressures,  can  ac- 
complish the  same  results,  and  can  impair  the  prestige  of  the  state 
which  is  subject  to  intervention  to  the  same  extent  as  armed  inter- 
vention.^*' 

Meddling  by  agents  of  one  state  in  the  affairs  of  another  can  take 
many  forms,  depending  on  the  results  to  be  achieved  and  the  groups 
or  individuals  through  which  the  foreign  agent  works.  For  instance, 
financial,  economic,  or  even  military  aid  may  be  secured  covertly  or 
overtly  for  groups  favoring  the  policies  which  the  interventionist 
state  wishes  to  see  enacted.  Or  there  may  be  encouragement  of  revo- 
lutionary factions  by  material  aid  or  by  an  expression  of  sympathy 
with  their  cause,  and  promises  of  support  in  case  they  should  win  con- 
trol of  the  government.  Or  foreign  diplomats  or  government  officials 
may  publicly  express  opinions  about  domestic  political  issues  and  in- 
dicate political  preferences. 

The  coercive  methods  short  of  armed  force  to  compel  governments 
to  pursue  policies  favored  by  another  state  are  likewise  manifold,  be- 
cause most  forms  of  international  intercourse,  especially  between 
powers  of  greatly  unequal  strength,  or  a  high  degree  of  interdependence, 
lend  themselves  to  intrusion  by  the  stronger  power  in  the  affairs  of  the 
weaker,  more  dependent  one.  For  instance,  in  the  past,  diplomatic 
representations  made  by  the  United  States  to  a  weak  country  have 
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been  interventionary  on  many  occasions  because  they  concerned  do- 
mestic affairs  or  the  weak  country  knew  that  failure  to  comply  with 
the  request  would  lead  to  measures  which  would  force  it  to  submit,  or 
because  it  could  not  afford  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  the  United  States. 
A  polite  suggestion  to  Honduras  to  change  its  tariff  legislation  might 
be  tantamount  to  an  order,  whereas  the  same  suggestion  made  to 
France  before  World  War  II  might  have  had  little  effect.  However, 
such  a  suggestion,  made  to  a  France  dependent  on  American  economic 
and  military  assistance,  might  be  as  compelling  as  the  suggestion  to 
Honduras.  When  a  Pan-American  conference  at  Montevideo  tried 
to  delimit  the  scope  of  intervention,  it  recognized  the  fact  that  diplo- 
matic representations  may  become  interventionary  and  suggested  that 
an  enumeration  of  the  means  of  intervention  should  include  "threaten- 
ing diplomatic  representations." 

Mediation  which,  by  definition,  is  a  non-coercive  procedure,^^  has 
often  been  used  for  intervention.  In  its  mediation  of  disputes  in 
Latin  America,  the  United  States  has  frequently  made  suggestions 
which  the  parties  to  the  dispute  were  not,  in  fact,  free  to  accept  or 
reject  as  they  saw  fit.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  on  what  oc- 
casions undue  pressures  were  used,  and  to  what  extent.  But  it  is 
amazing  how  often  specific  recommendations  by  the  United  States 
were  adopted,  especially  when  proposed  to  Caribbean  countries.  In 
these  countries  United  States  mediators  were  often  "invited"  only  at 
their  own  request,  and  it  was  well  known  that  their  suggestions  were 
backed  by  an  implicit  threat  of  force,  or  supported  by  specific  measures 
of  coercion,  armed  or  unarmed. ^^  The  same  pressures  which  may  be 
applied  during  mediation,  may  also  find  their  way  into  arbitration. 
Consent  to  arbitration  may  be  due  to  duress,  as  may  compliance  with 
the  arbitral  award. 

A  country's  recognition  policy  may  be  used  effectively  to  influence 
internal  political  events  in  another  country.  President  Jackson  ac- 
knowledged this  possibility  when  he  declared  in  his  message  of  De- 
cember 21st,  1836,  that  "the  uniform  policy  and  practice  of  the  United 
States  is  to  avoid  all  interference  in  disputes  which  merely  relate  to 
the  internal  government  of  other  nations,  and  to  recognize  the  pre- 
vailing party  eventually  without  reference  to  our  own  particular  in- 
terests and  views  or  merits  of  the  original  controversy."  ^^ 

What  President  Jackson  considered  "uniform  policy  and  practice" 
was  later  abandoned.  The  United  States,  in  many  instances,  made 
recognition  of  foreign  governments  dependent  on  enactment  of  domes- 
tic reforms  in  which  the  United  States  was  interested.     For  instance. 
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President  Wilson  refused  to  recognize  the  Huerta  government  in 
Mexico  because  he  disapproved  of  its  domestic  policies.  After  the 
Central  American  republics  had  concluded  treaties  in  1907  and  1923 
which  embodied  the  idea  that  no  government  put  in  power  through 
force  should  be  recognized,  irrespective  of  its  character  or  degree  of 
popular  support,  the  United  States,  though  not  a  signatory  to  the 
treaties,  observed  the  principle  and  refused  recognition  to  a  score  of 
Central  American  governments  which  had  come  to  power  in  an  uncon- 
stitutional manner.  Non-recognition  was  intended  to  force  these 
countries  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  their  own  constitution  in  se- 
lecting their  government  and  to  abjure  revolutions. 

Governments  which  did  not  comply  with  the  conditions  for  recog- 
nition prescribed  by  the  United  States  were  often  forced  to  resign  be- 
cause non-recognition  had  severe  economic  repercussions.  A  govern- 
ment which  lacked  the  approval  of  the  United  States  found  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  get  money  because  our  bankers  were  reluctant  to  ex- 
tend loans  to  countries  where  they  could  not  expect  protection  of 
their  government.  In  view  of  Latin  America's  chronic  need  for  credit 
from  financial  sources  in  the  United  States,  this  was  a  serious  matter 
endangering  political  stability.  It  was  all  the  more  serious  because 
our  businessmen  also  hesitated  to  carry  on  commercial  transactions 
with  private  firms  in  Latin  America  in  the  face  of  the  uncertainty 
created  by  non-recognition.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  non- 
recognition  amounted  to  a  highly  effective  method  of  financial  pres- 
sure, toppling  such  governments  as  that  of  Huerta  in  Mexico  in  1914, 
and  Tinoco  in  Costa  Rica  in  1919. 

Conversely,  many  a  Central  American  government  found  that  the 
mere  fact  of  recognition  by  the  United  States  increased  its  chances 
of  staying  in  power.  As  long  as  the  United  States  was  practicing  a 
policy  of  discrimination,  both  recognition  and  non-recognition  could 
thus  be  used  as  means  of  intervention. 

More  direct  methods  of  financial  pressure  have  also  been  applied 
to  mold  the  domestic  policies  of  other  governments.  Loans  and  other 
economic  assistance  have  been  granted  or  withheld,  encouraged  or 
discouraged,  to  keep  governments  in  power  or  to  get  them  out,  or  to 
influence  their  policies.  For  instance,  the  United  States  has  directly 
discouraged  its  citizens  from  doing  business  in  countries  controlled 
by  a  hostile  dictatorial  or  pro-communist  government,  hoping  that  a 
change  of  government  might  result.  On  other  occasions,  the  American 
government  has  encouraged  and  assisted  friendly  governments  in  the 
procurement  of  a  loan  in  the  United  States.    In  view  of  the  perpetual 
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financial  embarrassment  of  most  countries,  economic  aid  has,  in  many 
instances,  spelled  the  difference  between  death  or  survival  for  an  im- 
pecunious government. 

Control  over  foreign  lending  became  quite  effective  after  1922  when 
it  became  obligatory,  for  businessmen  to  clear  all  foreign  loans  with 
the  State  Department  first.  Official  control  over  lending  increased 
even  further  when  the  United  States  government  established  its  own 
Export-Import  Bank  in  1934  to  lend  money  abroad.  During  and 
after  World  War  II,  the  bulk  of  foreign  loans  was  made  directly 
by  the  government.  Loans  and  outright  gifts  became  a  major  tool  of 
intervention  in  the  fight  against  spreading  communism. 

Another  frequently  practiced  means  of  intervention  has  been  the 
arms  embargo.  When  the  United  States  embargoes  the  shipment  of 
arms  and  munitions  to  a  country  which  is  in  the  throes  of  revolution 
and  has  no  other  significant  source  of  arms,  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries who  are  trying  to  topple  the  established  government  is  usu- 
ally seriously  weakened  because  the  established  government  has  con- 
trol over  most  military  supplies  within  the  country.  If  the  embargo 
is  levied  only  against  the  revolutionaries  and  arms  shipments  to  the 
established  government  continue,  the  chances  for  success  of  the  revo- 
lution become  even  smaller. 

Criteria  to  Judge  Occurrence  of  Intervention,  Since  the  means 
used  for  unarmed  intervention  are  not  intrinsically  coercive,  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  the  existence  of  intervention  merely  by  looking  at 
the  means  employed  in  a  particular  diplomatic  transaction.  This 
holds  true  even  when  the  means  are  armed  force.  For  the  use  of  armed 
force  by  one  state  in  the  territory  of  another  against  its  will  may  be  a 
reprisal  or  may  be  war.  Reprisals  occur  when  states  use  otherwise 
illegal  means  of  coercion  to  force  another  state,  to  atone  for  a  breach 
of  international  law.  Though  prohibited  now  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  armed  reprisals  are  permitted  by  general  international  law, 
as  a  last  resort.  However,  if  an  excessive  amount  of  coercion  is  used 
so  that  the  punishment  no  longer  fits  the  crime  or  if  more  moderate 
means  of  redress  were  available,  intervention  exists.  In  practice,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  differentiate  reprisals  from  interventions.  It  is 
equally  hard  to  distinguish  intervention  from  war  in  many  instances 
because  there  is  no  universal  agreement  about  what  constitutes  war," 
When  a  declaration  of  war  by  either  party  is  lacking,  some  would  look 
to  the  expressed  or  implied  intentions  of  the  parties  to  determine 
whether  or  not  war  exists.  The  magnitude  of  the  conflict  and  its  dura- 
tion may  also  supply  a  clue,     "If  acts  of  force  are  sufficiently  serious 
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and  long  continued,  then,  even  if  both  sides  disclaim  any  animus  hel- 
ligerendi  and  refuse  to  admit  that  a  state  of  war  has  arisen  between 
them"  ^'^  a  legal  presumption  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  is  none- 
theless justified.  Though  "war"  and  "military  intervention"  are  not 
the  same,  they  are  often  confused  in  popular  parlance.  One  fre- 
quently hears  or  reads  of  the  "intervention"  of  a  state  in  a  war  among 
other  powers  when  entry  into  the  war,  rather  than  intervention  in  the 
legal  sense,  is  meant. 

The  search  for  criteria  by  which  to  judge  intervention  in  its  many 
forms  has  led  most  writers  to  an  examination  of  the  importance  of 
the  intentions  of  the  intervening  state.  Their  views  run  the  gamut  of 
attaching  no  importance  at  all  to  intent,  to  making  it  the  deciding 
factor.  Those  who  believe  that  intent  should  not  be  considered  in 
determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  intervention,  argue  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  an  intruding  state  meant  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  another,  or  whether  its  motives  are  friendly,  in- 
tervention exists  if  the  results  are  interventionary.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  publicists  consider  intent  as  the  most  important  factor  and  dis- 
regard results  in  diagnosing  intervention.  According  to  this  school 
there  is  no  intervention  when,  for  instance,  a  country  sends  its  troops 
abroad  to  protect  its  citizens  whose  life  or  property  is  in  danger  abroad, 
or  when  interventionary  acts  are  merely  incidental.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  could  not  be  charged  with  intervention  for  send- 
ing troops  through  any  part  of  the  state  of  Panama,  without  Panama's 
consent,  as  long  as  the  troop  movement  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
Panama  canal.  Such  words  as  "non-belligerent  interposition"  or  "non- 
political  intervention"  have  been  coined  to  describe  acts  which  are 
interventionary  in  all  but  intent.^® 

While  a  good  argument  can  be  made  out  for  the  validity  of  the  ob- 
jective as  well  as  the  subjective  school  of  thought,  a  middle  ground 
between  the  two  serves  best  for  practical  purposes,  and  has  been  used 
in  this  study.  Both  result  and  intent  were  considered  in  determining 
whether  or  not  intervention  took  place.  If  the  results  amounted  to 
direct  and  major  intervention,  it  was  presumed  to  exist  even  though 
the  United  States  alleged  that  none  was  intended.  For  instance,  it  is 
intervention  when  American  troops  invade  foreign  soil  against  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  sovereign,  even  though  the  purpose  is  protection  of 
American  citizens  and  the  United  States  expressly  disclaims  inter- 
ventionary motives.  But  when  results  are  interventionary  in  an  in- 
direct manner  only,  intent  becomes  an  important  factor.  For  in- 
stance, in  1938  the  United  States  stopped  purchasing  Mexican  silver 
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at  a  time  when  it  was  at  odds  with  the  Mexican  government.  No 
treaties  or  other  agreements  were  violated  by  this  act.  Yet,  it  was 
known  that  stoppage  of  silver  purchases  would  play  havoc  with  Mex- 
ico's economy  and  would  probably  cause  the  fall  of  the  government. 
If  the  United  States  had  threatened  Mexico  with  discontinuance  of 
silver  purchases  unless  Mexico  changed  its  government  and  adopted 
certain  domestic  reforms,  it  would  be  a  clear  case  of  intervention. 
However,  the  United  States  expressed  no  threats.  Rather,  it  con- 
tended that  purchases  were  stopped  for  domestic  reasons,  at  the  be- 
hest of  American  silver  producers.  Mexicans,  in  turn,  claimed  that 
the  United  States  was  deliberately  inflicting  economic  injury  on  the 
country  to  force  it  to  adopt  domestic  reforms  which  would  benefit 
Americans  within  Mexico. 

When  motivation  is  thus  in  dispute,  one  can  seek  a  clue  from  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  In  this  case,  prior  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  would  have  to  be  investigated,  as  well  as  the  claim 
that  discontinuance  of  silver  purchases  benefited  American  interests 
and  was  desired  by  them.  This  circumstantial  evidence  might  show 
that  official  reasons  for  stopping  silver  purchases  were  spurious,  and 
that  there  was  in  fact  intent  to  intervene  in  Mexican  affairs.^'''  On  the 
other  hand,  circumstantial  evidence  might  prove  inconclusive.  In 
this  study,  whenever  proof  of  interventionary  intent  was  inconclusive, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  there  was  no  such  intent.  In  the  Mexican 
case,  if  it  had  been  impossible  to  prove  Mexico's  charges  the  silver 
purchase  policy  of  1938  would  be  deemed  merely  one  of  many  in- 
stances in  which  economic  and  social  policies  adopted  by  one  country 
had  a  deleterious  influence  on  another.^^ 

The  problem  of  finding  criteria  to  determine  exactly  when  inter- 
vention has  or  has  not  taken  place  has  more  than  academic  signifi- 
cance. It  is  a  practical  legal  and  political  problem.  Many  members 
of  the  international  community  have  barred  themselves  by  treaty 
from  using  armed  or  unarmed  intervention  in  their  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. They  must  be  able  to  judge  when  these  treaty  obligations 
have  been  infringed.  An  objective  test  for  discovering  intervention 
is  particularly  important  in  modern  times,  because  of  the  widespread 
public  belief  that  opprobrium  attaches  to  the  use  of  intervention.  As 
a  result,  states  are  loath  to  concede  that  they  have  been  engaging  in 
intervention. 

European  Practice  of  the  "Duty"  of  Intervention.  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  views  current  only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  when  intervention  was  viewed  as  a  duty.^^    Because  the  inter- 
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national  community  lacked  means  to  protect  ita  members  against 
dangers  arising  from  the  action  of  other  states,  it  was  considered  to 
be  the  obligation  of  individual  states,  singly  or  in  groups,  to  enforce 
order  within  the  community  of  nations.  If  strong  states  were  in- 
volved, war  usually  resulted.  If  the  offending  state  was  too  weak  to 
resist,  the  outcome  was  intervention.^" 

How  did  it  happen  that  intervention  as  a  tool  of  diplomacy  lost  its 
ancient  mantle  of  respectability  and  became,  in  the  mind  of  liberal 
Western  peoples  at  any  rate,  morally  reprehensible  and  therefore  an 
undesirable  means  for  conducting  foreign  relations?  Two  interrelated 
phenomena,  which  reached  full  development  in  the  twentieth  century, 
served  as  catalysts  for  this  strange  metamorphosis.  The  first  of  these 
phenomena  was  the  decline  in  the  international  community  spirit 
which  had  pervaded  the  ruling  classes  of  the  Western  world  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  second  phenomenon 
was  the  slow  but  steady  rise,  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia  of  1648, 
of  the  concept  of  the  sovereign,  national  state  as  the  basic  unit  of 
international  political  life. 

The  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  community  of  nations,  bound  together 
by  ties  of  blood,  a  common  culture,  and  a  common  moral  code,  had 
provided  European  society  with  supra-national  standards  of  conduct 
which  did  not  conflict  with  national  allegiances.  Hence  it  was  a  duty 
to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  any  nation  whose  actions  threatened  the 
established  European  order.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  French  revolutionists  and  their  armies  challenged  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  international  organization  to  which  all  European  monarchs 
had  hitherto  subscribed,  the  feeling  of  identity  of  interests  among  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  was  heightened  by  the  sense  of  common 
danger.  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  intervened  to 
suppress  the  revolution  and  save  "all  Europe  from  revolt  and  anar- 
chy." 21  They  made  peace  with  France  in  1814  "in  the  name  of 
Europe  forming  a  single  whole."  22  And  they  concluded  a  "Holy 
Alliance"  pledged  to  use  collective  intervention  to  uphold  the  sacred 
principles  which  were  thought  to  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  their  common 
welfare:  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  and  the  principle  of 
legitimate  rule. 

On  behalf  of  these  principles,  a  large  number  of  individual  and 
collective  interventions  were  undertaken  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century.  To  cite  but  a  few  examples:  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia 
intervened  in  Spain,  Naples  and  Piedmont  in  1820  to  suppress  revolu- 
tions against  the  established  governments.    The  official  justification 
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for  the  intervention  was  that  revolutions  against  legitimate  govern- 
ments must  be  stamped  out  because  they  set  a  dangerous  example 
for  other  European  peoples.^  Another  protracted  instance  of  col- 
lective intervention  occurred  between  1827  and  1832  when  Britain, 
France  and  Russia  intervened  in  the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key to  make  sure  that  the  ultimate  settlement  would  correspond  to 
their  notion  of  a  safe  Near  Eastern  balance  of  power.  In  the  course 
of  these  interventions,  they  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet,  created  a  new 
Greek  state,  defined  its  boundaries,  established  a  ruling  house,  rendered 
financial  aid,  and  guided  Greek  foreign  policy.  Thereafter  the  affairs 
of  the  Near  East  were  molded  and  remolded  by  the  great  powers  at  a 
series  of  international  conferences  in  which  the  states  whose  fate  was 
at  stake  had  no  voice.^^  But  intervention  was  not  confined  to  use 
against  small  powers  only.  When  Russia  in  1878  tried  to  impose 
her  own  terms  on  the  Sultan,  after  the  status  of  Turkey  had  been  de- 
cided in  the  Paris  conference  ending  the  Crimean  war,  the  other  pow- 
ers intervened.  A  congress  was  called  at  Berlin  which  devised  a 
settlement  more  in  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  other  members  of 
the  European  community.  Several  decades  earlier,  in  1831,  England 
and  France  had  objected  to  the  entrance  of  all  of  Austria  in  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  on  the  ground  that  this  would  be  a  dangerous  up- 
set for  the  European  balance  of  power.^^ 

As  moral  leaders  of  Europe,  the  great  powers  also  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  persecuted  religious  groups  and  cruelly 
treated  national  minorities.  Protestant  countries  like  England  and 
Sweden  interceded  repeatedly  on  behalf  of  foreign  Protestants,  while 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholics  pleaded  for  their  co-religionists  in  Mo- 
hammedan countries.  Britain,  Russia  and  Austria  also  engaged  in 
interventions  to  aid  subject  peoples  suffering  mistreatment  in  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  However,  the  purity  of  motives  was  open  to  question 
in  many  of  these  interventions  because  the  intervening  nations  could 
anticipate  substantial  political  benefits  from  their  actions.  It  was  es- 
pecially difficult  to  sustain  an  explanation  of  intervention  on  purely 
humanitarian  grounds  when  nations  intervened  abroad  to  protect  prin- 
ciples which  they  were  violating  at  home.  How  sincerely  solicitous  of 
the  welfare  of  German  Protestants  could  Catholic  France  be,  when  it 
failed  at  the  same  time  to  protect  French  Protestants?  And  how 
could  autocratic  Russia  reconcile  its  concern  about  liberty  in  Greece 
with  its  own  domestic  practices?^^  Yet  while  the  motives  for  inter- 
vention were  questioned  at  times,  the  right  of  intervention  for  humani- 
tarian or  political  reasons  was  not  generally  challenged.     Few  ob- 
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jections  were  made  to  the  claim  of  large  powers  that  they  were  the 
arbiters  who  should  determine  what  political  conditions  were  conducive 
to  the  overall  good  of  Europe,  and  who  should  intervene  singly  or  col- 
lectively in  the  affairs  of  the  members  of  the  European  community 
to  bring  about  these  conditions.^^ 

The  Birth  of  the  Non-Intervention  Principle  in  Europe.  With 
the  decline  of  aristocratic  government  and  the  rise  of  democratically 
controlled  states,  the  idea  of  a  community  of  nations,  superior  to  in- 
dividual nations,  declined.  There  could  be  no  community  of  moral 
values  between  states  adhering  to  the  tenets  of  absolutism  and  those 
believing  in  liberalism  and  the  right  of  revolution.  Democratically 
controlled  nations  lacked  the  real  feeling  of  kinship  and  the  sense  of 
personal  moral  obligation  that  had  united  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
despite  their  countless  quarrels.  As  a  result  of  their  differing  philoso- 
phies of  government,  states  disagreed  with  increasing  frequency  about 
the  types  of  policies  which  would  be  most  beneficial  for  Europe  as  a 
whole.  Ultimately,  the  belief  that  a  community  of  interests  existed 
began  to  disappear.  Instead,  the  cult  of  nationalism  began  to  flour- 
ish. States  focused  their  attention  on  their  own  individual  interests, 
considering  them  identical  with  the  overall  good,  or  at  least  co-equal 
with  it.  Collective  intervention  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  community 
fell  into  disuse,  because  it  could  function  only  as  long  as  the  major 
interests  of  the  larger  powers  were  identical  or  complementary.  There- 
after individual  intervention  was  undertaken  by  each  nation  as  its 
particular  interests  dictated. 

Great  Britain  had  been  the  first  to  defect  from  the  Holy  Alliance 
when  she  refused  to  participate  in  interventions  to  suppress  liberalism. 
Unlike  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria,  she  was  no  longer  vitally  inter- 
ested, in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  in  the  maintenance  of  absolute 
monarchy  and  did  not  consider  constitutional  government  a  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  Europe.  Some  justification  had  to  be  found  for  fail- 
ure to  join  her  allies,  and  it  was  found  in  the  principle  of  state  sov- 
ereignty and  its  corollary — ^the  rule  of  non-intervention.  If  each 
state  was  sovereign  and  possessed  the  right  to  conduct  its  affairs  free 
from  foreign  interference,  it  followed  that  foreign  states  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  domestic  affairs,  such  as  the  choice  of  government. 
Hence  Great  Britain  could  not  join  in  suppressing  liberal  govern- 
ments in  Spain,  Naples  and  Piedmont.  But  British  statesmen  did  not 
voice  the  principle  of  non-intervention  as  an  absolute  rule.  They  in- 
sisted from  the  start  that  it  was  subordinate  to  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense.   If  Britain's  vital  interests  were  at  stake,  or  if  Britain's  leaders 
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thought  that  Europe's  vital  interests  were  threatened,  intervention 
would  be  permitted. 

The  idea  that  non-intervention  was  a  duty  which  could  be  breached 
only  to  protect  the  life  of  the  intervening  state,  received  scant  atten- 
tion at  first.  Even  in  England  it  was  used  only  rarely  and  interven- 
tionism  continued  on  a  large  scale  with,  however,  the  criterion  of  Brit- 
ish interests  becoming  increasingly  prominent  over  the  criterion  of 
European  interests  as  justification  for  intervention.  Successive 
British  governments  extended  aid  to  liberal  governments — over  the 
protests  of  the  remaining  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe — when  such  a 
policy  promised  benefits  for  Britain.  For  instance,  British  interven- 
tions occurred  in  Portugal,  Spain  and  Sicily  during  the  mid-century 
revolutions.  England  also  joined  with  France  in  the  blockade  of  the 
Dutch  coast  to  force  the  Netherlands  to  recognize  Belgian  inde- 
pendence. And  she  incurred  the  wrath  of  Austria  by  encouraging 
Italian  princes  to  institute  liberal  reforms.^^ 

Besides  receiving  little  practical  application,  the  doctrine  of  the 
duty  of  non-intervention  was  also  attacked  on  moral  grounds.  Philos- 
ophers like  John  Stuart  Mill  contended  that  "of  all  attitudes  which  a 
nation  can  take  up  on  the  subject  of  intervention,  the  meanest  and 
worst  is  to  profess  that  it  interferes  only  when  it  can  serve  its  own 
objects  by  it."  ^^  Mill  valued  the  traditional  belief  that  nations  were 
morally  bound  to  intervene  to  uphold  the  "right  principles"  of  inter- 
national conduct,  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  precisely  what 
they  should  be.  He  recognized  that  the  principles  of  legitimate  rule 
and  balance  of  power  no  longer  provided  generally  acceptable  criteria 
for  intervention.  Yet  he  failed  to  discern  that  the  emerging  prin- 
ciples of  nationalism  and  democratic  government  had  destroyed  the 
sense  of  moral  community  basic  to  the  establishment  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  supra-national  rules.^° 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention gained  greater  prominence  because  it  had  found  eager  cham- 
pions among  the  small  nations.  These  nations  looked  to  the  concept 
of  state  sovereignty,  which  had  been  slowly  emerging  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  the  foundation  for  their  independent  existence  in  a 
society  of  nations  of  unequal  strength.  They  realized  that  this  new 
concept  conflicted  with  the  historical  right  of  intervention,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  right  of  intervention  must  be  modified.  No  longer 
were  they  willing  to  tolerate  infringement  of  their  newfound  sov- 
ereignty by  larger  nations  acting  on  behalf  of  the  international  com- 
munity, at  a  time  when  the  individual  nation,  rather  than  the  com- 
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munity  of  nations,  had  become  the  focus  of  political  life.  Besides, 
interventions  undermined  the  principle  that  all  nations  enjoyed  politi- 
cal equality  because  small  nations  lacked  an  effective  reciprocal  right 
to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  their  larger  neighbors. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  became  associated  with  the 
ideal  of  preserving  the  sovereign  rights  of  small  nations.  Since  it 
had  been  voiced  first  in  connection  with  Britain's  refusal  to  aid  ab- 
solutism, it  also  acquired  the  halo  of  being  a  tool  of  liberalism.  Con- 
versely, intervention  was  pictured  as  a  tool  of  strong  states  to  subdue 
the  weak — despite  the  fact  that  collective  interventions  against  large 
powers  had  occurred  in  the  past,  and  that  intervention  had  also  been 
used  to  aid  liberalism.  Since  most  interventions  involved  the  use  of 
military  force — often  to  an  excessive  degree,  considering  the  object 
to  be  accomplished — they  also  shared  the  onus  which  became  attached 
to  the  use  of  military  force  during  the  twentieth  century.  Further- 
more, the  purposes  of  many  interventions  laid  them  open  to  attack 
by  those  who  were  opposed  to  "absolutism,  power  politics,  imperial- 
ism," or  by  whatever  derogatory  name  they  chose  to  call  policies  with 
whose  objectives  they  were  in  disagreement.  Moreover,  interventions 
spawned  by  the  desire  to  serve  the  national  interest  of  individual  pow- 
ers, rather  than  of  the  community  of  nations,  seemed  inherently  selfish 
and  therefore  evil. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  intervention  became  a  discredited 
tool  of  international  diplomacy  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  was  for- 
gotten that  it  is  an  essential,  though  primitive  method  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  a  society  lacking  a  uniform  body  of  law  and  organized  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Intervention  became  synonymous  with  the 
abuses  of  the  right  of  intervention.  Small  states,  especially  in  Latin 
America  where  intervention  among  neighbors  had  been  rampant,  be- 
gan to  clamor  for  absolute  non-intervention  which  would  make  it  il- 
legal for  any  state  to  intervene  on  its  own  accord  in  the  affairs  of  an- 
other state,  regardless  of  the  circumstances.  However,  even  the  most 
dedicated  advocates  of  the  principle  of  absolute  non-intervention  have 
always  conceded  the  right  of  international  agencies  such  as  the  League 
of  Nations  or  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  collectively  when  the 
actions  of  individual  members  of  the  community  of  nations  endanger 
international  peace.  This  is  an  admission  that  the  right  of  sovereign- 
ty of  individual  states  must,  at  times,  yield  to  superior  rights  of  an- 
other nation  or  the  community  of  nations.^i 

What  the  advocates  of  absolute  non-intervention  fail  to  grasp  is  that 
an  effective  system  of  collective  intervention  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
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adoption  of  the  rule  of  absolute  non-intervention  by  individual  states. 
Conflicts  of  vital  interests  cannot  be  ignored.  Yet  the  prospects  for 
adjusting  them  by  collective  action  under  the  auspices  of  an  interna- 
tional agency  are  dim  in  a  world  whose  peoples  adhere  to  antagonistic 
ideologies  of  public  and  private  life.  It  follows,  that  other  methods 
must  be  used,  and  among  them,  intervention  still  remains  an  effective, 
if  imperfect,  means  short  of  war,  to  force  states  to  make  concessions 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  unwilling  to  make,  and  for  which  the 
intervening  state  might  otherwise  go  to  war.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  principle  of  absolute  non-intervention,  despite  its  popular  appeal, 
has  never  been  widely  enough  accepted  to  be  considered  a  principle  of 
international  law. 

Is  Intervention  Lawful?  The  weight  of  opinion  among  publicists, 
borne  out  by  the  actions  of  the  great  powers  of  our  time,  is  that  inter- 
vention is  lawful  under  certain  circumstances.  It  is  no  longer  an  un- 
limited right  to  be  exercised  by  powerful  nations  at  their  discretion. 
Rather,  it  is  a  last  resort  to  be  used  only  when  important  rights  of  the 
intervening  state  are  endangered  and  cannot  be  protected  by  other 
means.  In  the  absence  of  treaty  obligations,  no  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  sovereign  nations  has  the  right  to  act  as  an  international 
policeman  to  avenge  wrongs  committed  by  other  states,  unless  its  own 
safety  is  directly  and  vitally  involved.^^  Among  the  rights  which 
may,  if  necessary,  be  protected  by  intervention  are  the  right  of  self- 
defense  and  preservation  of  vital  national  interests.  Likewise,  in- 
tervention is  permitted  as  a  last  resort  when  justice  has  been  denied 
to  nationals  abroad,  or  when  a  foreign  government  has  broken  down 
completely  and  cannot  grant  protection  to  foreigners.  Intervention 
is  also  legal  when  done  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  or  when  an  in- 
vitation has  been  issued  by  the  affected  state.  It  is  questionable, 
however,  whether  one  can  speak  of  "intervention"  when  the  element  of 
coercion  has  been  negated  by  the  treaty  or  invitation.  Most  writers 
consider  intervention  proper,  too,  when  it  constitutes  a  collective 
measure  taken  after  collective  approval  by  a  duly  organized  inter- 
national body  to  safeguard  a  major  interest  of  the  international  com- 
munity.^^ In  the  absence  of  valid  reasons,  such  as  those  cited,  inter- 
vention becomes  an  illegal  interference  with  the  rights  of  political  in- 
dependence enjoyed  by  all  states.  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  are  subject  to  the  additional  limitation  that  they  may 
not  use  armed  force,  or  the  threat  of  armed  force  as  a  method  of  in- 
tervention, except  as  a  collective  measure  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices.** 
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Thus  there  is  legal  as  well  as  illegal  intervention.  Unfortunately, 
this  distinction  has  become  blurred.  Intervention  has  become  a 
smear  word,  used  to  brand  all  types  of  distasteful  foreign  influences, 
and  it  has  acquired  a  moral  taint  as  well.  Consequently,  states  tend 
to  deny  even  their  lawful  interventions  or  they  try  to  conceal  them 
by  calling  them  a  different  name  such  as  "interposition,"  "self-help," 
or  "police  action."  This  only  clouds  the  issue.  Acts  of  intervention 
should  be  called  intervention,  and  then  classified  into  those  which 
are  permissible  under  international  law  and  those  which  are  not.^° 
Quite  obviously,  it  is  at  present  controversial  which  type  of  acts  fall 
into  each  category.  But  classification  by  a  recognized  international 
legal  organization,  such  as  the  International  Law  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  possible  and  would  be  useful  because  there  are  a 
substantial  number  of  interventions  which  could  be  assigned  to  the 
permissible  or  forbidden  category  with  the  approval  of  most  inter- 
national lawyers  and  diplomats. 

A  much  more  complicated  matter  is  the  determination,  in  specific 
cases,  of  whether  intervention  has  actually  taken  place,  and  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  forbidden  types  of  interventions  or  the  permissible 
ones.^^  In  a  given  situation,  an  international  tribunal  trying  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  intervention  had  taken  place  might  have  to  sift 
mountains  of  factual  evidence  to  determine  what  events  took  place, 
and  what  their  implications  were  in  terms  of  effects  on  the  state 
claiming  injury,  and  in  terms  of  the  intentions  of  the  state  charged 
with  intervention.  If  intervention  is  proved,  its  legality  would  depend 
on  the  answer  to  such  thorny  questions  as  "Was  the  matter  involved 
a  domestic  one,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case?"  "Was  the  in- 
terest protected  by  intervention  vital  to  the  intervening  state?"  "Were 
all  other  reasonable  means  of  settlement  exhausted  before  interven- 
tion?" "Was  the  scope  and  duration  of  the  intervention  proportion- 
ate to  the  legitimate  objectives  to  be  attained  by  the  intervention?" 
Though  answers  may  be  extremely  diflBcult,  an  overall  conclusion  will 
generally  not  be  impossible  if  an  objective  approach  is  taken.  And 
it  is  crucial  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  to  subject  the  conduct  of 
states  accused  of  intervention  to  careful  analysis  so  that  they  cannot 
falsely  claim  that  they  are  within  the  bounds  of  legal  intervention 
when,  in  reality,  they  are  not.  While  there  may  be  no  means,  at 
present,  to  undo  the  effects  of  illegal  intervention,  a  decision  of  il- 
legality may  lead  to  the  stoppage  of  illegal  intervention  which  is  still 
in  progress,  and  may  deter  similar  law  infractions  in  the  future. 
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Is  Inteevention  Moral?  One  frequently  hears  the  question  "Is  a 
policy  of  intervention  defensible  on  moral  grounds?",  with  the  implica- 
tion being  that  it  is  morally  repugnant.  There  is  no  pat  answer  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  agreement,  even  among  Western 
nations  which  share  a  Christian  culture  and  ethics,  about  what  moral 
principles  shall  guide  the  conduct  of  states.  Some  believe  that  states 
should  be  guided  by  the  same  rules  of  behavior  which  individuals  ac- 
cept. Others  argue  that  states,  because  they  differ  from  individuals, 
are  subject  to  different  rules,  or  perhaps  no  rules  at  all.  But  there  is 
no  agreement,  even  within  these  two  groups,  about  the  precise  set  of 
individual  or  collective  precepts  which  should  guide  the  policy  of 
states.  Even  if  a  consensus  could  be  reached  on  certain  rules,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  agree  on  their  specific  application.  For  in- 
stance, if  one  argues  that  intervention  is  morally  wrong  because  it 
generally  involves  the  use  of  immoral  means — force — in  international 
relations,  one  must  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  what  constitutes 
"force."  If  military  force  alone  is  condemned  as  immoral,  that  begs 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  moral  to  use  political,  economic 
and  social  pressures  in  a  manner  which  may  be  just  as  physically  and 
psychologically  damaging  as  intervention  by  military  might. 

If  one  declares  that  all  interventions  are  immoral,  whatever  the 
means  of  force  used,  one  still  faces  serious  problems  from  the  stand- 
point of  Christian  and  humanitarian  ethics.  Is  it  morally  right  to 
abstain  from  aiding  those  who  are  defending  principles  of  morality 
sacred  to  the  Western  world?  May  political  leaders  sacrifice  vital 
interests  of  their  nation  if  defense  of  these  interests  requires  inter- 
vention? If  he  answers  these  questions  in  the  negative,  the  moralist 
is  faced  with  the  decision  whether  and  when  intervention  is  a  duty, 
and  not  merely  a  right  to  be  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  the  inter- 
vening state? 

If  one  agrees  that  intervention  is  morally  justifiable  provided  that 
it  is  undertaken  for  a  good  cause  which  cannot  be  served  in  any  other 
way,  one  runs  into  the  hornets'  nest  of  determining  what  constitutes  a 
"good  cause."  May  a  democratic  or  communistic  state  intervene  to 
bring  or  sustain  the  benefits  of  its  ideology  to  another  nation?  May 
there  be  intervention  to  stop  a  bloody  civil  war  when  no  quick  victory 
is  in  sight?  May  there  be  intervention  to  stop  racial  or  re- 
ligious massacres  in  other  nations?  May  a  nation  intervene  to  pro- 
tect its  military  and  economic  security  if  they  are  endangered  by  the 
military  and  economic  policies  of  another  nation?  The  mere  asking 
of  such  questions  shows  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  categorical 
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answer.  Nor  does  it  help  the  moral  issue  to  say  that  a  state  may 
intervene  at  the  bidding  of  an  international  body.  A  collective  body 
may  misread  the  mandates  of  morality  as  much  as  a  single  nation, 
though,  admittedly,  the  chances  of  error  due  to  blinding  considerations 
of  self-interest  are  less. 

While  professional  and  lay  philosophers  continue  to  debate  these 
issues,  statesmen  of  many  nations  continue  to  resort  to  individual  and 
collective  interventions  of  various  types  and  for  many  objectives.  It 
would  seem  that  for  purposes  of  practical  international  politics,  the 
moral  issue  is  either  ignored  or  slighted,  or  resolved  in  favor  of  con- 
sidering intervention  morally  right,  especially  in  those  instances  when 
it  is  permitted  by  international  law  and  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  contractual  obligations  of  the  intervening  states.  Opposition  on 
moral  grounds  to  intervention  in  general,  and  illegal  intervention  in 
particular,  has  from  time  to  time  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  interven- 
tion-minded statesmen,  in  democratic  countries.  But  non-interven- 
tionists have  thus  far  failed  to  bring  about  the  ascendancy  of  the  rule 
of  absolute  non-intervention  as  a  widely  practiced  rule  of  international 
conduct.  The  majority  of  nations  have  accepted  a  duty  of  collec- 
tive intervention,  as  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  continue 
unilateral  interventions,  more  or  less  openly. 

Conclusion — Intervention  as  a  Legal  Concept.  These  then  are 
the  main  points  which  emerge  from  a  study  of  the  legal  nature  of  inter- 
vention: Intervention  is  dictatorial  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
action  of  another  state  or  direct,  unsolicited  interference  by  one  state 
in  matters  which  are  traditionally  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
state.  Such  interference  may  be  exercised  by  armed  force,  or  it  may 
result  from  non-military  measures  or  threats  to  use  either  armed  or 
unarmed  pressure.  When  there  is  a  doubt  about  whether  or  not  a 
certain  action  should  be  considered  intervention,  it  can  be  resolved  by 
examining  the  consequences  of  the  action,  and  the  intention  of  the 
parties.  When  the  action  amounts  to  direct  intervention,  intent  to 
intervene  must  be  presumed,  even  when  it  is  expressly  denied.  But 
when  interventionary  effects  are  indirect  only,  intent  should  be  proved 
before  a  charge  of  intervention  is  made. 

Intervention  is  legal  under  certain  circumstances.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  morally  defensible  is  an  open  question  which  has  been  largely  ig- 
nored in  practice.  However,  because  intervention  usually  involves 
the  infringement  of  the  political  independence  of  weak  states  at  the 
hands  of  stronger  ones,  public  sentiment  is  opposed  to  intervention. 
The  public  frequently  views  the  choice  as  one  between  an  absolute 
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rule  of  intervention  and  an  absolute  rule  of  non-intervention,  and 
favors  the  latter.  It  often  fails  to  realize  that  intervention  is  a  se- 
verely limited  essential  right,  which  a  law-abiding  state  may  use  only 
to  protect  vital  interests  for  whose  protection  war  might  otherwise  be 
waged. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  NON-INTERVENTION  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Right  to  Intervene.  When  non-intervention  is  called  the 
"traditional"  policy  of  the  United  States,  does  this  mean  that  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  abstain  from  all  interventions? 
Does  it  mean  that  we,  like  many  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors, 
believe  that  intervention  is  an  international  wrong,  regardless  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  undertaken?  The  answer  to  both  questions  is 
"NO."  The  non-intervention  doctrine  of  the  United  States  has  per- 
mitted certain  interventions.  Except  for  multinational  agreements 
like  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  inter-American  pacts,  our  states- 
men and  writers  have  never  renounced — though  sometimes  denounced 
— the  right  of  intervention  allowed  by  the  international  law  of  their 
period. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  there  were  few  international  legal 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  intervention.  The  right  narrowed  gradu- 
ally after  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  with  legal  philosophers  blazing 
the  path,  and  statesmen  following  slowly,  small  nations  in  the  van- 
guard, large  nations  and  dictatorships  trailing  behind.  By  1911, 
Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  study  of  American 
practice  and  international  law,  reached  the  conclusion  which,  except 
for  contrary  contractual  obligations,  is  still  valid  today,  that  the 
United  States  "may  be  expected  to  assert  a  right  of  intervention"  when- 
ever it  believes  its  own  safety  to  be  endangered  by  aggressive  acts  of 
another  state  or  its  population.  This  right  obtains  also  if  a  foreign 
state's  territory  is  used  by  a  third  state  in  a  manner  which  arouses 
fears  for  the  security  of  the  United  States,  or  "whenever  within  the 
territory  of  a  foreign  state  there  continue  to  exist  conditions  of  dis- 
order persistently  and  irreparably  injurious  to  American  life  and 
property  therein,  and  which  the  territorial  sovereign  lacks  the  power 
or  disposition  to  abate."  The  right  exists  also  "whenever  a  foreign 
state  wrongfully  interferes  with  the  political  independence  of  a  third 
state,  in  the  welfare  of  which  the  United  States,  by  treaty  or  other- 
wise, may  have  a  special  interest."  ^  Thus  a  study  of  American  legal 
thought  and  diplomatic  practice  reveals  that  the  term  "non-interven- 
tion" does  not  mean  total  abstinence  from  intervention.  In  Ameri- 
can law,  as  in  international  law,  intervention  is  considered  proper 
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Punch,  1895 


A  Simple  Definition 


Master  Johnny  Bull:  ''Monroe  Doctrine!  What  is  the  'Monroe 
Doctrine'  ?" 

Master  Jonathan:  "Wa-al — guess  it's  that  everything  everywhere 
belongs  to  us/" 
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whenever  it  is  necessary  to  uphold  a  major  international  right  such 
as  the  right  to  protect  one's  nationals  against  injustice,  the  right  to 
fulfill  treaty  terms,  or  the  right  of  self-defense,  including  the  right  to 
protect  vital  national  interests.  It  has  been  traditional  American 
policy  to  exercise  the  right  of  intervention  with  restraint.  But  it  has 
never  been  American  policy  not  to  exercise  it  at  all. 

The  right  of  intervention  has  been  used  most  freely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  citizens  and  property  endangered  abroad,  and  not 
likely  to  receive  adequate  protection  from  local  authorities.  In  fact, 
when  J.  Reuben  Clark,  solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State,  wrote  a 
memorandum  in  1912  on  the  Right  to  Protect  Citizens  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries  by  Landing  Forces,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "no  nation,  it 
would  seem,  has  with  more  frequency  than  this  Government  used  its 
military  forces  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  temporarily  parts  of 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  secure  adequate  safety  and  protection 
for  its  citizens  and  their  property."^  Aside  from  interventions  for 
the  protection  of  citizens,  the  right  to  intervene  has  been  used  sparing- 
ly throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  the  Republic  because  the 
advantages  flowing  from  non-intervention  seemed  greater  than  those 
obtainable  through  intervention.  It  is  to  this  political  fact  that  the 
American  non-intervention  doctrine  owes  its  inception  and  continued 
life.  Adherence  to  the  non-intervention  principle  meant  that  it  should 
be  the  general  rule  not  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 
But  exceptions  to  that  general  rule  were  deemed  lawful  and  politically 
wise  under  certain  circumstances. 

Loose  Language  Obscuees  Meaning  of  Doctkine.  A  study  of  the 
non-intervention  doctrine,  as  it  was  expressed  by  our  statesmen 
throughout  the  years,  does  not  yield  a  clear  picture  of  its  real  import. 
Idealistic  motives  were  exaggerated,  practical  considerations  hushed, 
and  the  terms  "intervention"  and  "non-intervention"  and  "non-inter- 
vention doctrine"  used  loosely  and  inconsistently.  In  the  early  years, 
the  "non-intervention  doctrine"  was  said  to  prohibit  all  types  of 
foreign  contacts  which  lacked  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing  on  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States.  All  such  contacts,  whether  normal  diplo- 
matic steps  or  intervention,  were  lumped  under  the  category  of  "inter- 
vention" and  were  presumed  to  be  disadvantageous  to  the  United 
States.  As  the  United  States  grew  stronger,  it  felt  less  need  to  re- 
strict its  diplomatic  activities.  The  scope  of  actions  branded  as  "in- 
tervention" narrowed  until,  at  the  present  time,  our  usage  coincides 
with  general  international  usage. 

While  certain  acts  which  were  not  interventions  were  called  by  that 
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name,  there  were  others  which  deserved  the  name  but  were  denied  it 
because  public  opinion  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  has  cast  a  moral 
stigma  on  the  term  "intervention."  Political  leaders  preferred  to  call 
lawful  interventions  "interpositions,"  "acts  of  self-defense,"  "police  ac- 
tions," and  the  like.  This  has  created  a  lot  of  confusion.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  enhanced  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  United  States 
considers  all  intervention  illegal,  because  it  will  speak  of  interven- 
tion only  when  illegal  acts  are  concerned.  Secondly,  it  has  led  to  diffi- 
culties in  negotiations  with  other  powers  who  have  used  intervention 
in  its  generally  accepted  meaning.  Non-intervention  pledges  have 
meant  one  thing  to  these  countries,  and  another  thing  to  United  States 
diplomats,  and  the  clashing  interpretations  have  caused  hard  feelings. 
Many  of  the  heated  exchanges  between  American  diplomats  and  their 
Latin  American  counterparts  about  whether  or  not  certain  activities 
of  the  United  States  constituted  intervention  could  have  been  avoided, 
had  the  United  States  admitted  to  lawful  intervention,  rather  than 
calling  such  actions  by  an  entirely  different  name. 

Because  so  many  difficulties  arose  from  unwillingness  to  call  law- 
ful interventions  by  their  proper  name,  statesmen  and  writers  occa- 
sionally admitted  that  intervention  was  involved.  When  they  did, 
they  hastened  to  explain  that  the  particular  interventions  were  an  ex- 
ception to  the  non-intervention  doctrine.  This  again  confused  the 
picture  because  it  failed  to  show  that  the  framers  of  the  doctrine  and 
its  later  exponents  always  realized  that  a  limited  number  of  interven- 
tions were  necessary,  and  such  legal  interventions  were  not  exceptions 
to  the  doctrine,  but  clearly  within  it.  For  the  doctrine  was  a  broad 
and  flexible  rule  of  political  conduct,  and  not  identical  with  the  term 
"non-intervention,"  as  used  in  international  law.  Perhaps  Prince  de 
Talleyrand  had  the  non-intervention  doctrine  of  the  United  States  in 
mind  when  he  defined  non-intervention  sarcastically  as  "un  mot 
diplomatique  et  enigmatique,  qui  signifie  a  peu  pres  la  meme  chose 
qu'intervention."  ^ 

Concessions  to  Expediency  and  to  Idealism.  Even  though  it  has 
been  our  policy  to  use  intervention  only  for  purposes  permitted  by  the 
international  law  of  the  period,  practical  considerations  forced  excep- 
tions at  times.  Rather  than  admit  that  an  infringement  of  interna- 
tional law  had  occurred,  political  leaders,  for  reasons  of  political  ex- 
pediency, frequently  claimed  that  a  legal  basis  existed,  knowing  full 
well  that  it  did  not, 

Por  instance,  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  intervened  in  the 
affairs  of  Colombia  by  prematurely  recognizing  the  independence  of 
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Panama  and  aiding  its  revolutionaries,  he  claimed  that  treaty  rights, 
considerations  of  national  safety,  and  what  he  called  the  "interests  of 
collective  civilization"  were  sound  legal  grounds  for  the  intervention. 
At  the  same  time  he  admitted  privately  and  later  confirmed  in  his 
autobiography  that  he  knew  that  his  measures  were  not  legally  justi- 
fiable. They  had  been  undertaken  because  they  seemed  politically 
expedient.^  While  such  duplicity  is  repugnant  to  the  strict  moralist, 
practical  statesmen  condone  it  as  a  necessary  evil  in  the  game  of  poli- 
tics. All  the  great  powers  of  our  age,  as  well  as  many  small  nations, 
have  at  times  engaged  in  interventions  which  were  not  justifiable, 
under  international  law,  and  have  rarely  failed  to  manufacture  legal 
justifications  for  their  actions.^  One  must  therefore  look  with  cau- 
tion at  contemporary  statements  made  to  prove  that  certain  inter- 
ventions were  legal.  If  it  is  obvious  from  an  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  intervention  that  it  was  not  justified  by 
the  international  law  of  the  period,  one  may  well  suspect  that  a  de- 
liberate deception  occurred,  rather  than  that  apologists  for  the  inter- 
vening country  were  unfamiliar  or  in  disagreement  with  the  rules  of 
international  law. 

The  preceding  discussion  should  not  leave  the  impression  that  the 
non-intervention  doctrine  of  the  United  States  has  been  nothing  but  a 
principle  of  political  opportunism  adopted  solely  for  the  political 
advantages  which  it  might  confer  on  the  United  States.  The  doctrine 
was  supported  on  idealistic  as  well  as  realistic  grounds.  From  colonial 
times  onward  many  Americans  had  cherished  the  belief,  later  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men  are  "endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights"  on  which  governments  may  not  tres- 
pass. The  ideal  of  freedom  from  governmental  interference  when- 
ever possible,  was  to  be  practiced  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  as  well 
as  native  peoples.  Hence  the  American  government  must  abstain  from 
intervening  in  the  affairs  of  the  peoples  of  other  nations.  Another 
popular  American  theory  was  that  government  is  a  necessary  evil  and 
must  be  limited  to  a  minimum  of  essential  functions,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  against  violence. 
Ck)nsequently,  foreign  relations  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  essential  interests  of  the  people.  This  minimum 
included  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  in 
foreign  countries,  but  it  did  not  include  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  except  when  an  immediate,  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States  was  involved.®  Since  a  policy  of  non-intervention  coincided 
with  basic  American  political  ideals,  it  could  command  wide  support 
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on  idealistic  grounds.  As  we  shall  see,  this  made  it  more  diflBcult  at 
times  to  engage  in  interventions  dictated  by  political  expediency.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  need  for  intervention  was  not  clear-cut,  it 
even  tipped  the  balance  in  favor  of  non-intervention.  It  also  forced 
political  leaders  to  conceal  interventionary  policies  under  misleading 
names,  or  to  explain  fully  why  specific  interventions  were  justified  on 
legal  and  practical  grounds  and  should  be  approved  by  the  public. 

Complementary  and  Conflicting  Policies.  The  non-interven- 
tion doctrine  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  political  axioms  by  which 
American  foreign  policy  has  been  guided  throughout  the  years.  Sev- 
eral of  the  others,  such  as  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  isolation  policy, 
and  the  non-recognition  policy  directly  complement  or  contradict  the 
non-intervention  doctrine  in  their  results,  though  not  in  their  under- 
lying philosophy.  Because  of  the  close  connection  between  these  vari- 
ous policies,  a  brief  analysis  of  their  relationship  to  each  other  should 
help  to  clarify  the  scope  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine's  Link  with  the  Non-Intervention  Prin- 
ciple. The  most  important  among  the  related  policies  is  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Viewed  superficially,  the  original  doctrine  seems  to  be 
merely  a  specific  application  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine.  It 
counsels  America  to  keep  out  of  European  internal  politics,  and  urges 
Europeans  to  refrain  from  meddling  with  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Western  hemisphere.  Yet,  as  a  study  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  its 
origins  and  later  development  indicates,  this  is  not  done  for  the  sake 
of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  self- 
defense.  It  was  Monroe's  chief  purpose  to  warn  the  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  to  keep  out  of  South  America  and  to  forego  further 
colonization  in  the  Western  hemisphere  because  he  felt  that  their 
presence  would  menace  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  original  draft  laid  before  the  cabinet  for  discussion  did  not  even 
contain  a  promise  that  the  United  States  would  refrain  from  inter- 
vention in  European  affairs.  Instead,  it  included  strong  praise  for 
Greek  rebels  who  were  fighting  for  independence  from  Turkey.  It 
was  only  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams 
that  the  reference  to  the  Greek  independence  movement  was  toned 
down,  lest  it  should  be  considered  interventionary,  and  the  pledge  was 
added  that  the  United  States  would  not  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe.^  Adams  felt  that  such  a  promise  would  strengthen  Monroe's 
case,  because  it  would  trade  the  right  of  American  intervention  in 
Europe  for  the  right  of  European  intervention  in  the  Western  hem- 
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isphere — an  excellent  bargain  at  the  time  when  one  considers  the  re- 
spective abilities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  intervene. 

Thus  the  non-intervention  doctrine  became  linked  with  the  Monroe 
doctrine  by  political  accident.  The  promise  of  American  non-inter- 
vention was  a  bargaining  factor,  besides  being  smart  policy  in  its 
own  right  because  the  United  States  was  too  weak  to  undertake  the 
risks  which  were  always  entailed  in  a  policy  of  intervention.  At  the 
time,  Monroe's  message  received  mostly  favorable  comment  at  home, 
though  some  critics  considered  it  unduly  provocative  to  European 
powers  and  wondered  if  the  United  States  had  appointed  itself  pro- 
tector of  all  Latin  American  nations.  Abroad,  the  message  was  round- 
ly condemned,  except  in  some  British  and  Latin  American  quarters. 
But  on  the  whole,  it  caused  no  more  than  a  ripple  in  the  sea  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  there  was  no  talk  about  a  "Monroe  doctrine" 
until  the  eighteen  fifties.  When  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  recalled  to 
public  attention,  its  main  feature,  as  far  as  the  average  American  was 
concerned,  was  the  warning  to  European  countries  to  refrain  from 
meddling  with  the  political  life  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  to 
forego  the  establishment  of  new  colonies.  The  pledge  by  the  United 
States  not  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  was  no  longer  stressed 
as  part  of  the  doctrine.  It  had  become  part  of  a  separate  policy.  This 
policy,  the  non-intervention  policy,  related  to  the  means  to  be  used 
by  the  United  States  in  its  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  The  Monroe 
doctrine,  in  turn,  related  to  the  objectives  to  be  achieved  by  American 
foreign  policy.^  On  many  occasions  throughout  American  history 
both  doctrines  were  considered  together  in  the  solution  of  diplomatic 
problems.  While  they  were  compatible  in  most  cases,  there  are  enough 
instances  of  divergence  to  prove  that  the  two  doctrines  were  distinct 
in  practice,  as  well  as  in  theory. 

Divergence  of  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Non-Intervention  Policy. 
In  fact,  Monroe  himself  was  violating  the  non-intervention  policy 
when  he  declared  that  it  would  endanger  "our  peace  and  safety"  and 
would  be  a  "manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
United  States"  ^  if  European  countries  established  additional  American 
colonies  or  interfered  with  the  political  liberty  of  Latin  American  states 
which  had  declared  their  independence.  Monroe's  strong  language 
implied  a  threat  that  the  United  States  would  resist  European  inter- 
ventions by  force,  even  though  such  interventions  were  no  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States.  For  the  area  included  in  Monroe's  pro- 
hibition was  so  large  that  the  United  States  could  not  reasonably 
claim  at  the  time  to  have  a  serious  interest  of  self-defense  in  all  of  it. 
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Because  the  original  Monroe  doctrine  contained  a  pledge  of  non- 
intervention by  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the  warning  to  Euro- 
pean powers  to  refrain  from  intervention  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
it  seemed  to  some  that  the  doctrine  was  a  general  prohibition  of  inter- 
vention, whether  such  intervention  was  undertaken  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  foreign  countries.  Practice  soon  revealed  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  Only  when  European  interventions  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  presented  a  threat  to  the  United  States,  were  they  opposed 
under  the  Monroe  doctrine.  When  they  were  no  real  danger,  no  pro- 
tests were  made  because  there  was  no  intention  to  enforce  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  for  its  own  sake.  Likewise,  opposition  to 
interventions  by  the  United  States  rallied  under  the  banner  of  the 
non-intervention  doctrine,  never  under  the  banner  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

When,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  seemed  to  American  leaders  that 
a  policy  of  intervention  would  enhance  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  such  a  policy  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
despite  the  restraining  influence  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine. 
The  new  phase  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  called  the  "Roosevelt  corol- 
lary" because  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  stated  that  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to  intervene  in 
Latin  American  countries  whenever  orderly  government  had  broken 
down.  The  United  States  had  a  duty  to  intervene  to  restore  order 
because,  by  virtue  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  denied  the  right  of 
European  states  to  intervene  to  protect  their  economic  interests  in 
Latin  American  countries.^"  This,  of  course,  was  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  original  Monroe  doctrine.  It  had  not  been  used  as  a  blanket 
prohibition  of  all  European  interventions — only  of  those  which  were 
harmful  to  the  United  States.  And  there  had  been  no  mandate  under 
the  Monroe  doctrine  to  act  as  the  policeman  of  the  Americas  to  right 
the  wrongs  which  might  be  suffered  by  other  nations.^^ 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  intervention  to  restore  order  in  Latin 
American  countries  could  never  be  justified  under  the  original  Monroe 
doctrine.  Justification  frequently  lay  in  the  necessity  of  preserving 
order  in  Latin  America  for  strategic  purposes.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  explained  at  a  later  date: 

"The  possession  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  defense  have  in  a 
measure  given  to  the  territories  in  and  about  the  Caribbean  Sea  a 
new  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  safety.  It  is  vital 
to  the  interests  of  this  country  that  European  political  domination 
should  in  no  way  be  extended  over  these  regions.    As  it  happens  with- 
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in  this  area  lie  the  small  republics  of  America  which  have  been  and 
to  an  extent  still  are  the  prey  of  revolutionists,  of  corrupt  govern- 
ments, and  of  predatory  foreigners. 

"Because  of  this  state  of  affairs  our  national  safety,  in  my  opinion, 
requires  that  the  United  States  should  intervene  and  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  stable  and  honest  government,  if  no 
other  way  seems  possible  to  attain  that  end.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  ground  of  national  safety,  the  conservation  of  national  interests, 
is  the  one  which  should  be  advanced  in  support  of  this  policy.  It  is 
reasonable,  practical,  and  in  full  accord  with  the  principle  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine."  ^^ 

Shedding  further  light  on  the  pragmatic  character  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  Lansing  wrote:  "In  its  advocacy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the 
United  States  considers  its  own  interests  .  .  .  While  this  may  seem 
based  on  selfishness  alone,  the  author  of  the  Doctrine  had  no  higher 
or  more  generous  motive  in  its  declaration.  To  assert  for  it  a  nobler 
purpose  is  to  proclaim  a  new  doctrine.  .  .  .  "  " 

Because  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  cited  so  frequently  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  as  the  justification  for  American  intervention  in  Latin 
America  it  became  a  symbol  of  interventionism  to  many  Latin  Ameri- 
cans, To  counteract  this  impression,  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  in  1930  officially  repudiated  the  Roosevelt  corollary  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  A  memorandum  prepared  by  J.  Reuben  Clark  ex- 
plained that  intervention  to  adjust  difiiculties  in  weak  Latin- American 
states  was  not  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  These  inter- 
ventions were  justified  and  advisable  only  when  threatened  European 
interventions  endangered  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  of  State  Olney  had  explained  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  es- 
sentially the  same  terms  of  self-defense  just  prior  to  the  Roosevelt 
era,  but  his  words  had  been  conveniently  forgotten.  Intervention 
under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  Olney  had  said  in  1895,  was  permissible 
only  "whenever  what  is  done  or  proposed  by  any  of  the  parties  [foreign 
states}  primarily  concerned  is  a  serious  or  direct  menace  to  its  [the 
United  States'}  own  integrity,  tranquillity,  or  welfare."  But  the 
Monroe  doctrine  "does  not  contemplate  any  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  any  American  state  or  in  the  relations  between  it  and 
other  American  states.  It  does  not  justify  any  attempt  on  our  part 
to  change  the  established  form  of  government  of  any  American  state 
or  prevent  the  people  from  such  a  state  from  altering  that  form  ac- 
cording to  their  own  will  and  pleasure."  ^* 
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Relationship  of  Isolation  Peinciple  and  Non-Inteevention  Doc- 
TEiNE.  While  the  non-intervention  principle  counsels  aloofness  from 
the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of  other  nations  in  which  the  United 
States  has  no  direct  and  vital  concern,  the  isolation  policy  goes  be- 
yond it  and  counsels  a  minimum  of  foreign  political  contacts  of  any 
kind.  Like  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  isolation  principle  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  practical  considerations,  rather  than  to  a  political  theory 
according  to  which  states  should  not  interfere  with  the  political  lives 
of  their  neighbors.  The  roots  of  the  principle  reach  into  colonial  and 
pre-colonial  times  when  a  number  of  European  men  and  women  de- 
cided to  break  their  ties  with  their  homelands  for  spiritual,  social,  po- 
litical or  economic  reasons.  They  came  to  America  after  long  and 
perilous  voyages  which  heightened  the  sense  and  the  hope  of  separa- 
tion from  Europe.  Still,  throughout  the  colonial  period,  they  were 
drawn  into  European  wars  which  were  fought  on  American  as  well  as 
European  soil.  These  wars  involved  interests  about  which  the  settlers 
cared  little.  They  had  toiled  and  suffered  to  begin  new  lives  thousands 
of  miles  distant  from  their  original  homes,  and  they  wanted  their 
new  country  to  remain  aloof  from  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  An  im- 
mense ocean  barrier  was  hailed  as  a  shield  behind  which  they  could 
seek  protection  from  the  Old  World,  if  they  only  chose  to  do  so. 
Hence  the  policy  of  isolation  was  their  choice. 

During  the  early  period  of  American  diplomatic  history,  no  clear 
distinction  was  made  between  the  policy  of  isolation  and  the  policy 
of  non-intervention.  The  general  rule  was  that  the  United  States 
should  engage  in  a  minimum  of  political  contacts  with  other  nations. 
Whatever  contacts  were  in  excess  of  this  rule,  were  labelled  "inter- 
vention," and  it  was  said  that  they  were  prohibited  by  the  non-inter- 
vention doctrine.  It  should  have  been  said,  instead,  that  those  acts 
which  were  not  intervention  in  the  sense  of  international  law,  were 
acts  which  were  contrary  to  the  policy  of  isolation.  In  time,  a  large 
number  of  Americans  felt  that  the  need  to  restrict  diplomatic  con- 
tacts was  lessening.  Activities  which  had  heretofore  been  wrongfully 
labelled  as  intervention  were  recognized  as  proper  diplomatic  acts 
which  might  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States  without  violating 
the  non-intervention  doctrine.  Those  who  objected  to  a  broadening 
of  America's  diplomatic  relations  were  called  "isolationists,"  rather 
than  "non-interventionists." 

The  policy  of  isolation,  like  the  Monroe  doctrine,  relates  to  policy 
objectives,  rather  than  means.  Isolationists  believe  that  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  is  served  best  by  aloofness  from  the  prob- 
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lems  of  other  nations  and  by  maintaining  a  minimum  of  contacts  with 
them.  There  is  disagreement  only  as  to  what  this  minimum  should 
be.  Whatever  means  serve  the  cause  of  isolationism  best,  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  policy.  One  of  these  means  has  been  the  non-interven- 
tion doctrine.  In  so  far  as  it  has  prevented  the  United  States  from 
engaging  in  interventions  in  the  affairs  of  other  states,  it  has  com- 
plemented the  isolation  policy.  But  in  so  far  as  it  has  permitted  in- 
terventions, it  has  run  counter  to  the  tenets  of  isolationism.  Those 
who  would  view  the  principle  of  isolationism  as  but  a  logical  culmina- 
tion of  the  non-intervention  principle  are  on  shaky  grounds.  Non- 
intervention presents  no  bar  to  friendly  contacts  with  other  nations. 
It  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  alliances  in  peace  or  war  time,  of  com- 
mercial treaties,  or  of  participation  in  international  organizations 
like  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  United  Nations. 

Incompatibility  of  Non-Recognition  Policy  with  Non-Interven- 
TiON  Principle,  While  the  isolation  policy  and  the  non-intervention 
principle  are  compatible  theories,  other  American  policies,  by  their 
nature,  have  contravened  the  non-intervention  doctrine.  The  non- 
recognition  policy  is  the  most  salient  example.  Whenever  the  United 
States  has  tried  through  non-recognition  to  hasten  the  fall  of  a  foreign 
government  whose  composition,  policies,  or  path  to  power  it  did  not 
like,  it  has  violated  the  traditional  non-intervention  doctrine  which 
encompasses  the  principle  of  automatic  recognition  of  a  fully  estab- 
lished state  or  government.  For  what  could  be  more  of  a  sovereign 
right  than  the  right  of  a  people  to  be  ruled  in  the  manner  which  they 
see  fit  or  which  they  choose  to  permit!  Likewise,  when  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  recognize  territorial  changes  brought  about  by 
force,  in  the  false  hope  that  this  would  stop  aggressors  or  make  them 
withdraw,  this  has  been  contrary  to  tradition,  except  when  non-recog- 
nition was  based  on  a  prior  treaty  agreement,  or  when  important 
rights  of  the  United  States  were  involved.  In  the  twentieth  century, 
non-recognition  has  often  been  spawned  by  the  desire  to  stop  other 
countries  from  intervention.  This  happened,  for  instance,  when  the 
Baltic  republics  were  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Welles  explained  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  recognize  the  change  by  saying  that:  "The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  predatory  activities  no  matter  whether  they 
are  carried  on  by  the  use  of  force  or  by  the  threat  of  force.  They  are 
likewise  opposed  to  any  form  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  one  state, 
however  powerful,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  other  sovereign 
state,  however  weak.    These  principles  constitute  the  very  founds- 
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tions  upon  which  the  existing  relationship  between  the  21  sovereign 
republics  of  the  New  World  rests.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  stand  by  these  principles.  .  .  .  "  ^' 

Though  intervention  to  stop  illegal  intervention  is  probably  legal, 
it  has  been  contrary  to  American  tradition  in  most  instances.  The 
non-recognition  policy  has  not  run  afoul  of  public  sentiment  against 
intervention  as  much  as  might  be  anticipated,  because  it  could  claim 
moral  justification.  The  United  States  has  used  it  mostly  to  champion 
the  right  of  weak  states  against  aggressors,  or  to  protect  a  people 
threatened  with  dictatorship  or  revolution  or  unrepresentative  govern- 
ment. When  political  interests  were  furthered,  they  were  usually  com- 
bined with  some  morally  attractive  purpose.  For  instance,  when  the 
United  States  tried  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  dictatorships  in 
Latin  America,  it  was  interested  in  the  political  welfare  of  a  neighbor- 
ing people.  But  it  was  also  intent  on  insuring  hemispheric  peace  and 
security,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  Dictatorships  sooner 
or  later  would  lead  to  revolutionary  upheavals  which  might  pave  the 
way  for  foreign  intervention  from  Europe.  Non-recognition  was  an 
effective  tool  to  bring  about  their  early  demise.  Similarly,  when  non- 
recognition  was  used  to  stop  strong  states  from  absorbing  weak  ones, 
it  also  served  to  keep  the  strong,  aggressive  nations  from  increasing 
their  strength  to  the  point  where  they  might  become  a  menace  to  the 
United  States.  With  such  a  two-fold  purpose — a  policy  justifiable 
on  political  as  well  as  moral  grounds — it  is  not  surprising  that  public 
acceptance  should  be  secured,  even  though  the  traditional  reluctance 
to  intervene  had  been  cast  to  the  winds. 

The  Problem  of  Perspective.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  the  isolation, 
policy,  and  the  non-recognition  policy  have  been  singled  out  for  dis- 
cussion here  because  of  their  particularly  close  connection  with  the 
non-intervention  doctrine.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  the 
only  policies  which  have  either  paralleled  non-intervention  in  signifi- 
cant respects,  or  conflicted  with  it.  There  are  many  others  which 
have  done  so,  but  an  analysis  of  all  of  them  would  lead  too  far  afield. 
However,  throughout  the  pages  which  follow,  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  non-intervention  policy  is  part  of  an  intricate  tapestry, 
woven  of  the  strands  of  many  interrelated  policies.  When  one  is  lifted 
from  the  loom  for  closer  scrutiny,  as  will  be  done  in  this  study,  its 
importance  becomes  magnified  in  relation  to  the  others.  Likewise, 
because  of  the  multitude  of  threads  which  have  gone  into  the  tapestry 
of  American  foreign  relations,  these  relations,  aside  from  the  non- 
intervention policy,  can  only  be  viewed  broadly,  as  a  background, 
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without  focusing  on  details  which  serve  to  deepen  the  picture  without 
changing  its  basic  lines. 

These  distortions  of  emphasis  are  unavoidable  in  any  specialized 
study.  The  best  corrective  for  them  is  an  objective  reader  who  real- 
izes that  the  background  of  the  story  is  what  gives  it  perspective, 
even  though  less  space  is  devoted  to  it  than  to  the  main  story.  "Per- 
spective," as  the  jingle  goes,  "is  a  pleasant  thing!  It  keeps  the  win- 
dows back  of  sills,  and  puts  the  sky  behind  the  hills."  ^® 


CHAPTEB  in 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  INTERVENTION,  1789-1848 

Three  Types  of  Problems  Test  the  Non-Intervention  Doc- 
trine. Three  types  of  diplomatic  problems  raised  the  question  of 
intervention  versus  non-intervention  during  the  1789-1848  period, 
and  each  one  was  solved  in  a  different  way.  The  most  emotion- 
fraught  and  vital  problem  was  territorial  expansion.  The  United 
States  shared  the  American  mainland  with  European  powers  such  as 
England,  France  and  Spain.  It  coveted  its  neighbors'  possessions  be- 
cause their  holdings  were  indispensable  to  the  future  expansion  of  the 
United  States  and  to  its  security  from  foreign  attack.  It  did  not  let 
the  non-intervention  doctrine  stand  in  its  way  whenever  armed  and 
unarmed  interventions  seemed  the  speediest  and  most  effective  tools 
to  pry  these  regions  from  the  grasp  of  their  owners. 

Intervention  was  also  considered  to  stop  European  countries  from 
intervening  in  Latin  America  and  in  those  Pacific  islands  which  served 
as  way  stations  for  the  China  trade.  But,  though  European  inter- 
vention was  deemed  potentially  harmful  to  American  interests,  the 
United  States  was  too  weak  to  use  force  in  distant  lands.  Instead, 
it  had  to  be  content  with  warning  European  powers  to  refrain  from 
intervention.  It  did  this  in  language  which  implied  that  force  would 
be  used,  if  the  warning  was  ignored.  But  whenever  such  threats  were 
disregarded,  there  was  no  bite  to  follow  the  bark.  The  desire  to  coun- 
terintervene  was  restrained  by  physical  incapacity  to  do  so. 

Since  the  United  States  could  not  muster  enough  power  to  stop 
European  interventions  in  regions  which  were  even  in  those  early 
days  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  it  did  not  intervene  to  secure  objectives  of  secondary  political 
importance.  Whatever  might  have  been  gained  by  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Europe  and  Latin  America,  or  any  other  coun- 
try, was  more  than  offset  by  the  danger  of  making  enemies  abroad 
as  the  result  of  interventions.  Besides,  interventions  were  costly  in 
men,  money  and  materials,  and  the  United  States  had  none  of  these 
to  spare.  Therefore  the  third  problem — ^the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  should  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  assure  democratic  governments  for  them,  or  influence  their 
policies  in  other  ways — ^was  answered  in  the  negative.  And  the  answer 
was  usually  couched  in  terms  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine,  though 
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Yankee  Doodle,  1846 


The  Geeedy  Boy 


Victoria:  You  greedy  young  Yankee!  You  won't  leave  a  crumb  for 
little  Frederick  Albert. 

Louis  Philippe:  Soyez  tranquille  ma  cMre;  you  are  vary  fond  of 
Indian  bonbons,  and  I  loaf  vary  mosh  ze  Tabac  d' Algiers  myself. 
We  shall  mosh  better  both  be  quiet. 
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political  realities,  rather  than  legal  considerations  were  the  main  rea- 
son for  non-intervention.  This  was  still  the  age  when  the  concept 
of  a  duty  of  intervention  for  "right  causes"  was  acceptable  dogma  in 
Western  intellectual  circles. 

Aid  to  Liberal  Governments.  To  stop  public  clamor  for  as- 
sistance to  Latin  American  republics  who  had  wrested  their  freedom 
from  European  masters,  American  political  leaders  announced  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  that  they  would  not  interfere  in  any  way 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  these  countries.  Sentiment  was  one  thing, 
practical  politics  another.  However  sympathetic  American  citizens 
might  be  to  the  cause  of  national  self-determination  of  other  peoples, 
their  government  would  not  gamble  national  security  for  objectives 
which,  though  worthy,  did  not  involve  vital  national  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Intervention  might  anger  Spain,  possibly  to  the  point 
of  war,  and  might  spoil  the  delicate  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
Florida. 

In  1818  Congress  passed  a  comprehensive  neutrality  act  in  the  vain 
hope  that  this  would  halt  filibustering  expeditions  which  were  fitted 
out  by  United  States  citizens  in  United  States  ports  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  Latin  American  patriots.  A  recognition  policy  based  on  purely 
factual  criteria  was  proclaimed.  Any  government,  whatever  its  na- 
ture, would  be  recognized  if  it  had  demonstrated  its  ability  to  control 
the  country.  But  it  was  stressed  that  there  would  be  no  premature 
recognition  to  discourage  return  of  an  absolute  government.  In  a  fit 
of  extreme  caution,  the  Monroe  administration  even  committed  itself 
to  the  principle  that  recognition  of  new  countries  should  be  delayed 
until  the  mother  country's  chances  of  regaining  control  were  "utterly 
desperate."  ^  This  served  to  defeat  a  resolution  in  favor  of  recogni- 
tion of  Latin  American  countries  which  came  to  a  vote  in  Congress 
in  March  of  1818,  amid  fervent  emotional  outbursts.  Recognition 
was  not  granted  until  March,  1822,  when  President  Monroe  could  in- 
form Congress  in  good  faith  that  Spain's  chances  of  regaining  her  lost 
empire  were,  in  fact,  "utterly  desperate." 

Nor  was  there  any  official  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Europe, 
regardless  of  public  pressure.  Absolute  and  limited  governments 
alike  were  recognized  with  impartiality  and  left  to  their  own  devices. 
Despite  mass  meetings,  benefit  parties,  pro-liberal  sermons,  poems, 
and  even  resolutions  in  Congress,  all  urging  aid  to  the  Greeks  in  their 
heroic  struggle  for  independence,  the  executive  branch  was  not  per- 
suaded to  intervene.  Private  relief  was  sent,  but  no  official  aid  or 
encouragement  was  given  because  of  the  triple  deterrent  of  fear  of 
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retaliation  by  absolutist  powers,  unwillingness  to  squander  the  slender 
resources  of  the  American  government,  and  a  feeling  that,  at  best, 
American  aid  would  be  inadequate  to  turn  the  tide. 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  had  been  applied,  though  not  ex- 
pressed, even  during  the  first  years  of  the  Union.  Political  leaders 
realized  that  it  would  be  folly  to  become  involved  in  the  British- 
French  hostilities  in  the  wake  of  the  French  revolution.  They  did 
their  best  to  keep  partisans  of  the  French  revolution  in  check  who 
wanted  to  fight  at  the  side  of  France  to  assure  victory  for  the  enemies 
of  absolute  monarchical  government.  They  also  preached  non-inter- 
vention to  members  of  the  Federalist  party  who  wanted  to  support  a 
Britain  which  seemed  to  them  the  last  bastion  to  stop  the  excesses  of 
mob  rule.  In  the  end,  however,  President  Washington's  Neutrality 
Proclamation  of  1793  placed  the  need  for  aloofness  from  the  war  on 
the  principle  of  neutrality  in  war,  rather  than  non-intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries. 

The  Annexation  of  Florida.  The  acquisition  of  Florida  is  the 
most  important  example  of  the  use  of  intervention  to  pry  American 
mainland  territory  from  the  control  of  a  foreign  power.  Possession 
of  the  Florida  peninsula  was  considered  vital  to  American  national 
safety  because  the  Floridas  commanded  the  sea  routes  between  the 
Gulf  ports  and  the  Atlantic  sea  board.  Repeated  offers  to  purchase 
the  region  were  declined  by  Spain  during  the  beginning  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  even  in  the  face  of  threats  that  the  United  States 
might  take  by  force  what  it  could  not  gain  by  bargaining.  At  this 
juncture  Spain's  misfortunes  in  Europe  made  intervention  in  Florida 
temptingly  easy.  The  long  and  terrible  Peninsular  War  which  lasted 
from  1804  to  1814  weakened  Spain  so  that  she  became  unable  to  exer- 
cise effective  control  in  her  American  colonies.  Florida  began  to 
seethe  with  unrest.  Immigrants  from  the  United  States,  many  of 
them  from  the  south  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  country  which  re- 
garded the  annexation  of  Florida  as  manifest  destiny,  participated  in 
these  revolts  against  Spanish  authority.  They  hoped  that  demonstra- 
tion of  Spain's  weakness,  coupled  with  danger  to  neighboring  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  demands  by  Floridians  for  annexa- 
tion by  the  United  States,  would  encourage  the  American  government 
to  intervene  in  Florida,  and  ultimately  annex  it.^  The  plans  to  foment 
revolt,  welcome  to  the  American  government  and  perhaps  encouraged 
by  it,  worked  well,  and  accomplished  their  purpose. 

President  Madison  had  already  given  proof  that  the  United  States 
would  go  beyond  polite  negotiations  to  realize  its  penchant  for  Florida. 
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In  October,  1810,  West  Florida  to  the  Perdido  River  had  been  partially 
occupied  and  proclaimed  as  part  of  the  United  States  acquired  by  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  even  though  such  a  claim  was  known  to  be  on  ex- 
tremely tenuous  legal  grounds.  On  January  3,  1811,  after  Spain's 
ally  Britain  had  protested  the  annexation  of  West  Florida  by  the 
United  States,  President  Madison  sent  a  secret  message  to  Congress. 
In  it,  he  requested  authority  to  occupj''  any  part  of  Florida,  with  or 
without  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  if  there  should  be  a  danger  of 
occupation  by  a  foreign  power  other  than  Spain.  Congress  granted 
the  request  promptly  and  resolved  that  the  United  States  "cannot, 
without  serious  inquietude,  see  any  part  of  the  said  territory  [Florida] 
pass  into  the  hands  of  any  foreign  power."  ^ 

General  George  Mathews,  a  former  governor  of  Georgia,  was  then 
instructed  to  intervene  in  whatever  manner  would  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  In  conformance  with  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  Mathews  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  occupy  Amelia  island  on  the  Georgia  border,  and  to  aid  in  in- 
citing revolts  against  Spain.  He  kept  Secretary  of  State  Monroe  in- 
formed of  his  activities,  but  Monroe  studiously  ignored  his  letters, 
voicing  neither  approval  nor  disapproval.  If  Mathews  succeeded, 
without  running  into  a  hornet's  nest  of  Spanish  opposition,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  to  grant  official  sanction.  If  he  failed,  the 
United  States  could  gracefully  dodge  the  blame  by  apologizing  for  its 
agent's  "unauthorized"  acts.  Later  on,  Mathews'  actions  were  in  fact 
disavowed  by  Congress.  Apparently  their  crudeness  proved  embar- 
rassing to  the  United  States  which  was  then  trying  to  chide  the  British 
for  similar  tactics  of  intervention,  designed  to  stir  up  the  Indians 
against  American  settlers.  An  order  was  issued  to  restore  Amelia 
Island  to  Spain  and  to  cease  revolutionary  activities.*  Nevertheless, 
in  accordance  with  the  true  interests  of  the  United  States,  American 
troops  continued  to  violate  Spain's  sovereignty  by  remaining  in  Flor- 
ida under  various  pretexts  until  the  War  of  1812.  But  Southern  pleas 
during  this  period  to  annex  Florida  failed  to  gain  sufficient  support  in 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  because  of  northern  opposition. 

In  1817  the  United  States  made  another  concerted  effort  to  acquire 
Florida  by  peaceful  means  as  part  of  a  bargain  whereby  American 
claims  against  Spain  would  be  cancelled  in  return  for  surrender  of  the 
Floridas.  Negotiations  were  going  well  until  the  United  States  tried 
to  hurry  them  by  concrete  demonstrations  of  Spain's  weakness. 

In  December  of  1817,  President  Monroe  ordered  Amelia  Island  oc- 
cupied again,  because  it  had  allegedly  become  a  base  for  smuggling 
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slaves  into  the  United  States  and  for  piratical  expeditions.  And  in 
the  spring  of  1818  General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  been  authorized 
by  the  President  to  enter  Florida  when  necessary  to  pursue  raiding 
Seminole  Indians,  occupied  the  forts  of  Pensacola  and  Saint  Marks 
and  stationed  American  troops  there.  There  was  some  question 
whether  General  Jackson  had  exceeded  his  instructions  in  attacking 
the  Spanish  fortresses,  and  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  show  Spain 
that  she  might  as  well  bargain  the  Floridas  away,  lest  she  lose  them 
by  forceful  means,  gaining  nothing  in  return. 

Whatever  the  facts,  Jackson's  numerous  admirers  in  the  Southwest 
hailed  the  interventions.  Congress  defeated  four  resolutions  condemn- 
ing his  ventures,  and  the  administration  reluctantly  agreed  with  Sec- 
retary Adams  that  it  would  be  smart  politics,  domestic  and  foreign, 
to  back  Jackson.  Adams  rejected  Spain's  protests  and  blamed  her  for 
making  intervention  necessary  because  she  had  failed  to  restrain  the 
Indians  from  marauding  in  the  United  States.  He  even  accused  Span- 
ish officials  of  encouraging  the  Indian  raids.  He  warned  that  Spain 
must  either  strengthen  its  control  over  Florida,  or  cede  the  province 
to  the  United  States.  Despite  Adams'  attitude  of  righteousness.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  directed  Pensacola  to  be  returned  to  Spain.  This  ges- 
ture to  mollify  Spain  was  made  easy  because  government  leaders 
knew  that  Jackson's  conduct  had  been  unjustifiable  intervention. 
They  had  supported  it  only  because  the  occupation  might  further  spoil 
Spain's  appetite  for  Florida.^  Adams'  hunch  proved  right.  Jackson's 
intervention  which  so  graphically  demonstrated  the  impotence  of  a 
steadily  weakening  Spain  in  the  new  world,  ultimately  strengthened 
Adams'  hand  and  helped  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  in  1819  by  which 
the  Floridas  were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

The  cession  proved  a  tremendous  boon  to  the  United  States.  It 
removed  a  source  of  friction  with  Spain  and  made  it  possible  to  rid 
the  region  of  the  lawless  bands  of  adventurers  and  Indians  which  had 
been  raiding  the  countryside.  It  assured  Gulf  ports  for  American 
river  traffic,  free  from  foreign  supervision.  It  gave  to  the  United 
States  control  over  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  line  of  the  American 
mainland,  from  Canada  south  to  the  tip  of  the  strategically  important 
Florida  peninsula.  In  view  of  these  major  benefits,  it  can  be  said 
without  hesitation  that  the  intervention  policy  pursued  in  Florida  was 
in  the  national  interest  of  a  rapidly  expanding  pioneer  country.  The 
various  American  raids  and  clandestine  encouragement  given  to  re- 
volts against  the  Spanish  authorities  helped  to  ripen  Florida  for  its 
ultimate  cession  to  the  United  States. 
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How  could  the  American  government  square  intervention  in  the 
Floridas  with  the  non-intervention  principle  which  allegedly  guided 
American  foreign  policy?  The  solution  was  simple.  The  Florida 
interventions  were  never  publicly  called  "intervention."  From  the 
American  official  viewpoint,  the  clandestine  aid  given  to  revolutionaries 
was  ignored.  The  overt  acts  were  classed  as  acts  of  self-defense  made 
necessary  by  Spain's  inability  to  keep  order  in  the  Floridas.  Thus, 
as  far  as  the  general  American  public  was  concerned,  the  non-inter- 
vention doctrine  was  not  involved  in  the  Florida  events. 

For  the  student  of  American  foreign  relations,  the  picture  was  differ- 
ent. It  was  clear  that  intervention  had  taken  place,  and  that  it  had 
accomplished  its  objective.  It  was  equally  clear  that  the  non-inter- 
vention doctrine,  though  expressed  in  absolute  terms,  was  not  meant 
to  stop  interventions  which  fostered  vital  goals  at  relatively  reason- 
able risks. 

The  Quest  for  Canada.  While  Southerners  had  clamored  for 
Florida,  Northerners,  and  especially  Westerners,  were  equally  anxious 
to  obtain  Canada.  If  the  British  could  be  driven  from  the  north, 
American  security  would  be  enhanced,  British-inspired  Indian  raids  on 
American  settlers  would  cease,  and  a  rich  area  would  be  opened  to 
American  colonization.  Purchase  of  the  region  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion because  no  British  minister  in  his  right  mind  would  sell  such  a 
valuable  asset.  But  it  was  hoped  that  a  war  with  Britain,  which 
seemed  warranted  to  settle  a  large  number  of  grievances,  would  yield 
Canada  as  a  by-product.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  or  wise  by 
government  leaders  to  engage  in  intervention  to  facilitate  the  an- 
nexation of  Canada.  For  that  vast,  poorly  defended  region  was  con- 
sidered an  easy  prey  once  British  soldiers  had  been  driven  from  the 
North  American  continent.  When  the  War  of  1812  failed  to  bring 
victory  for  American  arms,  and  when  Canadians  successfully  resisted 
American  invaders,  the  Canadian  dream  was  put  back  on  the  shelf 
until  times  should  be  more  propitious  for  its  realization  without  in- 
tervention. 

It  was  brought  to  the  fore  again  in  1837,  following  an  unsuccessful 
revolution  in  Canada.  Canadian  sympathizers  in  the  United  States 
supplied  the  insurrectionists  with  arms  and  even  joined  their  forces 
in  the  hope  that  an  independent  Canada  would  be  willing  to  join  the 
Union.  But  the  United  States  government  was  no  party  to  these  acts 
and  did  its  best  to  suppress  them.  There  was  obviously  no  official 
intention  to  use  Canadian  difficulties  to  prepare  for  annexation  of  the 
region  in  the  future.    Had  there  been  official  support  of  the  unneutral 
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acts,  war  with  Britain  might  well  have  resulted,  and  the  United  States 
was  not  anxious  to  become  involved  in  such  a  war,  at  the  time.  The 
annexation  of  Canada  could  well  be  postponed  further.® 

Annexation  of  Texas.  Intervention  was  also  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  of  Texas  from  Mexico.  The  United  States 
had  for  many  years  been  interested  in  neighboring  Texas,  then  held 
under  inadequate  control  by  Mexico.  On  several  occasions  it  had 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  buy  the  region.  In  1835  revolt  broke  out  in 
Texas  against  the  Mexican  government.  While  American  immigrants 
were  leaders  in  the  revolt,  there  is  no  evidence,  as  in  the  Florida  case, 
that  their  action  was  fostered  by  elements  within  the  United  States 
or  that  it  received  the  tacit  support  of  the  United  States  government. 
It  is  true  that  President  Jackson  was  in  intimate  contact  with  Sam 
Houston,  leader  of  the  rebellion.  Jackson  must  have  known  that 
revolution  was  in  prospect,  and  that  it  might  lead  to  ultimate  incor- 
poration of  Texas  into  the  United  States;  he  also  apparently  realized 
that  no  intervention  of  any  sort  was  necessary  to  bring  matters  to  a 
head. 

Although  the  United  States  government  did  not  instigate  the  re- 
volt, it  did  little  to  prevent  private  aid  from  the  United  States  from 
reaching  the  rebellious  Texans.  The  neutrality  laws  of  1818  proved 
inadequate  to  stop  the  flow  of  money  and  volunteers  from  the  United 
States  into  Texas  after  the  revolt  had  begun.  Yet  these  laws  were 
not  strengthened,  as  was  done  promptly  in  1838  when  the  laws  failed 
to  keep  Americans  from  crossing  into  Canada  to  fight  the  British. 
Perhaps  it  was  considered  futile  to  strengthen  the  law  to  cope  with 
the  Texas  situation  when  Americans  were  so  eager  to  help  Texas  to 
break  away  from  Mexico.  Some  Federal  officials  were  already  delib- 
erately ignoring  all  infractions  of  the  neutrality  laws.  Few  juries 
would  have  been  willing  to  convict  offenders  had  they  been  brought 
to  justice.  Since  there  were  no  effective  legal  barriers  to  stop  Ameri- 
can sympathizers,  they  raised  large  sums  of  money  to  aid  the  Texans, 
sent  whole  companies  of  volunteers,  and  unburdened  themselves  in 
mass  meetings  about  the  noble  fight  of  the  rebels.  Mexican  com- 
plaints at  the  time  that  the  United  States  did  not  live  up  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  a  neutral  country  were  correct.  The  United  States  was 
obligated  to  prevent  its  people  from  giving  material  aid  to  the  cause 
of  the  rebels.  Its  failure  to  do  this,  whether  from  unwillingness  or 
inability,  assured  the  success  of  the  revolt. 

The  passive  attitude  of  the  American  government^  in  a  situation 
where  public  opinion  favored  active  intervention  and  where  acquisi- 
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tion  of  Texas  was  clearly  in  the  national  interest,  can  be  explained 
best  by  the  fact  that  official  intervention  was  unnecessary  since  the 
course  of  events  was  favorable  to  the  United  States,  even  without  it. 
But  there  were  other  reasons,  too.  The  slavery  issue  made  it  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  caution.  Opponents  of  slavery  were  determined 
to  stop  the  annexation  of  Texas  which  would  have  increased  the  po- 
litical strength  of  the  slave-holding  South.  To  avoid  precipitating  a 
crisis  which  might  cost  the  Democratic  party  the  election  of  1836, 
President  Jackson  even  delayed  recognition  of  Texas  for  almost  a 
year.  This  delay  also  forestalled  any  charge  by  Mexico  that  recog- 
nition had  been  unduly  quick  and  therefore  interventionary.  Annex- 
ation ultimately  was  accomplished  in  1845  when  a  joint  congressional 
resolution  making  Texas  a  part  of  United  States,  was  passed  by  small 
majorities  in  both  chambers. 

Annexation  of  California.  California,  another  poorly  defended 
Mexican  province,  had  also  attracted  American  interest.  "Manifest 
Destiny"  beckoned  that  it,  too,  become  part  of  the  American  domain. 
Many  Americans  had  settled  there  and,  like  their  compatriots  in  Tex- 
as, were  extremely  disdainful  of  Mexican  authority.  A  separatist 
movement  seemed  inevitable,  and  independence,  as  in  the  case  of 
Texas,  would  probably  be  followed  by  a  request  to  become  part  of  the 
United  States.  Various  attempts  to  buy  part  or  all  of  California 
had  failed  because  Mexico  was  unwilling  to  sell.  But  by  the  time  large 
scale  intervention  was  seriously  considered  to  prepare  the  way  for 
ultimate  annexation,  the  Mexican  war  had  broken  out  and  acquisition 
of  California  became  one  of  the  war  aims  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  fall  of  1845,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war.  President 
Polk  had  launched  interventionary  tactics.  He  had  appointed  the 
American  consul  at  Monterey  as  his  conlQdential  agent  and  had  in- 
structed him  to  stimulate  sentiment  for  annexation  of  California  by 
the  United  States,  Californians  were  to  be  assured  that  if  they  be- 
came independent,  they  would  be  welcomed  into  the  United  States.^ 

Polk's  machinations  were  prompted  by  the  fear  that  the  British 
might  snatch  California  before  the  United  States  could  get  it.  The 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  only  seven 
months  later,  made  further  intervention  unnecessary.  In  fact,  some 
of  Polk's  Whig  opponents  charged  that  he  had  provoked  the  war  by 
sending  American  troops  into  disputed  territory  because  efforts  to 
purchase  California  had  failed  and  war  seemed  the  quickest  way  to 
secure  California  before  the  British  might  seize  it.  If  such  was  Polk's 
intent,  it  succeeded  well.    The  military  conquest  of  California  was 
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accomplished  with  ease  because  Mexican  forces  were  weak,  and  Ameri- 
cans in  California  aided  the  cause  of  the  United  States, 

The  Quest  for  Cuba.  The  desire  to  annex  Cuba  did  not  meet  with 
similar  success.  From  early  times  on,  Americans  had  been  interested 
in  the  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles"  as  a  trading  center.  American  states- 
men perceived  that  the  proximity  of  the  islands  to  the  American  main- 
land made  it  imperative  that  Cuba  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  coun- 
try which  was  not  a  rival  of  the  United  States.  For  a  powerful  antag- 
onist could  use  Cuba  as  a  base  to  interfere  with  American  shipping 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean.  Exit  from  the  Gulf  could 
be  blocked  and  entry  to  the  Caribbean  denied. 

When  tension  over  the  Florida  question  reached  a  high  level  in 
1805,  Jefferson,  who  had  been  strongly  interested  in  Cuba  ever  since 
he  was  Secretary  of  State,  told  the  British  minister  in  Washington 
that  the  United  States  would  seize  Cuba  in  case  of  war  with  Spain. 
Jefferson  feared  that  France  or  Britain  might  try  to  acquire  the  island 
if  Spain  lost  control  over  it.  Yet  when  a  chance  for  intervention 
leading  to  annexation  presented  itself  some  years  later,  the  United 
States,  embroiled  in  serious  conflict  with  Britain,  disunited  at  home, 
and  painfully  aware  of  its  military  weakness,  was  reluctant  to  act. 
Cuban  delegates  visited  the  President  in  1808  to  suggest  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  They  feared  that  Napoleon  would  seize  their 
island  and  that  Spain  could  not  protect  them  effectively.  But  Jeffer- 
son would  not  meddle  in  Spain's  affairs  and  would  not  encourage  the 
Cubans  outright.  Instead  an  unofficial  government  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed: 

"If  you  remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  kingdom  and  family  of 
Spain,  we  are  contented;  but  we  should  be  extremely  unwilling  to  see 
you  pass  under  the  dominion  or  ascendancy  of  France  or  England.  In 
the  latter  cases  should  you  chuse  to  declare  independence,  we  cannot 
now  commit  ourselves  by  saying  we  would  make  common  cause  with 
you  but  must  reserve  ourselves  to  act  accdg  to  the  then  existing  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  our  proceedings  we  shall  be  influenced  by  friend- 
ship to  you,  by  a  firm  belief  that  our  interests  are  intimately  con- 
nected, and  by  the  strongest  repugnance  to  see  you  under  subordina- 
tion to  either  France  or  England,  either  politically  or  commercially."  ® 

Cuba  was  to  be  left  alone  except  if  its  passage  to  a  foreign  power 
other  than  Spain  seemed  imminent.  The  reason  was  reluctance  to  go 
to  war  over  Cuba,  because  Spain  would  probably  fight  to  retain  her 
prized  possession.  Nothing  would  be  lost  by  a  wait-and-see  policy 
so  long  as  the  islands  remained  in  Spanish  hands.    It  was  hoped  that 
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eventually  the  Cuban  people  would  secure  their  liberty  and  then,  in 
the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Adams:  "Cuba,  forcibly  disjoined 
from  its  own  unnatural  connexion  with  Spain,  and  incapable  of  self- 
support,  can  gravitate  only  towards  the  North  American  Union,  which, 
by  the  same  law  of  nature,  cannot  cast  her  off  from  its  bosom."  ^^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  would  place  a  hands-off  tag  on 
the  islands,  and  would  protest  strongly  against  attempts  by  any  other 
power  to  seize  them.  The  strategic  significance  of  the  islands  to  the 
United  States  seemed  to  justify  such  intervention  in  the  foreign  policy 
schemes  of  other  nations.  In  1840,  Secretary  of  State  Forsyth  even 
assured  Spain  that  she  could  count  on  military  and  naval  aid  from 
the  United  States  in  case  a  foreign  power  tried  to  wrest  the  island 
from  her. 

Intervention  Aids  Territorial  Expansion.  Does  the  story  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  Floridas,  Texas  and  California,  and  of  the  failure  to 
annex  Canada  and  Cuba  permit  any  general  conclusions  about  the  use 
or  non-use  of  intervention  to  accomplish  vital  political  aims?  It 
does,  indeed.  It  shows  clearly  that  the  question  of  intervention  was 
asked  and  answered  on  purely  practical  grounds.  If,  as  in  the  Florida 
case,  intervention  promised  to  yield  the  desired  results  with  reason- 
able speed  and  without  entailing  dire  consequences,  such  as  war,  and 
if  other  policies  seemed  doomed  to  failure,  intervention  was  under- 
taken. Those  who  objected  to  the  policy  did  so  basically  because 
they  disagreed  with  its  objectives,  rather  than  with  the  means  used. 
Few  complaints  were  made  at  the  time  that  intervention  conflicted 
with  the  non-intervention  principle.  Those  which  were  made,  con- 
sidering the  political  motivation  of  their  authors  and  the  emotional 
pitch  of  their  pleas,  were  attempts  to  use  a  popular  principle  to  sell 
what  might  otherwise  be  an  unattractive  proposition. 

Non-intervention  in  Canada  shows  that  a  weak  country,  like  the 
young  United  States,  can  use  intervention  only  rarely  to  good  ad- 
vantage. It  cannot  be  used  against  a  much  stronger  power,  such  as 
Britain  was.  When  dealing  with  a  strong  power,  ordinary  diplomatic 
bargaining  is  the  only  safe  course.  Such  a  course  was  followed  in 
settling  the  issue  of  the  Oregon  territory  with  Britain,  and  in  pur- 
chasing the  Louisiana  territory  from  France.  When  the  great  power 
is  unwilling  to  bargain,  attempts  to  force  the  issue  are  likely  to  re- 
sult in  war  which  the  weaker  power  cannot  afford  to  fight.  The  Texas 
case  shows  that  even  when  a  weak  opponent  is  involved,  intervention 
remains  a  last  resort.  Since  success  of  the  Texas  revolt  seemed  as- 
sured without  intervention,  none  was  undertaken,   even  though   it 
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would  have  hastened  events.  Furthermore,  the  Texas  case  provides 
a  good  example  of  the  marked  influence  which  domestic  affairs  may 
have  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Even  if  intervention  had  been 
considered  necessary  to  bring  the  Texas  revolution  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  the  fear  of  serious  domestic  repercussions  on  account  of 
the  slavery  issue  might  have  forced  the  President  to  abstain  from  in- 
tervention.^i 

In  the  case  of  California,  intervention  was  planned,  but  before  much 
headway  could  be  made,  war  settled  the  issue.  If  war  had  not  come, 
and  barring  strong  British  protests,  intervention  would  probably  have 
been  continued  to  prepare  for  California's  separation  from  Mexico, 
and  ultimate  annexation  to  the  United  States.  For  these  were  the 
days  of  "Manifest  Destiny"  when  the  advocates  of  territorial  expan- 
sion were  powerful  in  the  American  government.  They  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  use  intervention  to  accomplish  their  goal  of  having 
the  domain  of  the  United  States  reach  from  coast  to  coast.  This, 
after  all,  was  the  God-given  mission  of  the  American  people  which 
must  be  carried  out  with  almost  religious  fervor.  Aside  from  power 
considerations,  the  only  bridle  to  expansionist  ambition  was  the  slavery 
issue,  and  that  was  not  involved  in  the  California  case. 

As  for  Cuba,  fear  of  war  with  Spain  was  the  main  factor  restraining 
intervention  to  bring  the  island  into  the  Union.  In  Spanish  hands, 
Cuba  was  not  a  serious  threat  to  the  United  States,  and  future  revolu- 
tions in  the  island  might  lead  to  American  annexation,  without  war. 
The  circumstances  were  thus  not  pressing  enough  to  warrant  interven- 
tion, in  view  of  the  risks.  But  there  was  readiness  to  intervene,  if 
necessary  with  armed  force,  to  prevent  Cuba's  passage  to  France  or 
Britain.  For  if  the  island  fell  under  British  or  French  control,  this 
would  have  been  a  serious  menace  to  the  United  States  in  view  of 
Cuba's  strategic  location.  Furthermore,  it  would  have  blasted  hopes 
of  future  annexation  of  the  island.  Thus  the  Cuban  case  demonstrates 
again  that  when  the  national  interest  was  involved,  the  choice  of  a 
policy  of  intervention  or  non-intervention  depended  on  purely  po- 
litical considerations  and  not  theoretical  ones.  If  the  risks  involved 
in  intervention  seemed  justified  in  view  of  the  goals  to  be  obtained, 
intervention  was  chosen.  Fortunately,  the  Cuban  issue  was  not  put 
to  a  test.  Jealousy  between  France  and  Britain  made  them  reciprocal 
watchdogs  of  each  other's  acquisitive  designs  towards  the  island. 

European  Intervention  in  the  Caribbean  Region.  While  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  use  force  to  forestall  European  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  it  was  not  willing  to  use  force  to  exclude 
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European  powers  from  other  parts  of  Latin  America.  European  pow- 
ers were  warned  to  keep  out  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  and  there  were  intimations  that  European  intervention 
would  be  opposed  by  force.  But  when  interventions  took  place,  they 
were  either  ignored  entirely,  or  met  with  only  feeble  protests.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this  attitude.  In  the  first  place,  the  problems 
to  be  solved  on  the  American  mainland  were  so  staggering  that,  by 
comparison,  American  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  countries  to  the 
south  was  small.  There  was  not,  as  yet,  a  full  realization  of  the 
strategic  importance  of  certain  parts  of  Latin  America  for  the  United 
States  and  commercial  contacts  were  relatively  minor.  In  the  second 
place,  the  United  States  lacked  the  power  to  conduct  a  forceful  policy 
in  Latin  America.  Expansion  on  the  American  mainland  had  priority 
and  was  taxing  the  full  strength  of  the  country.  Thirdly,  many  Euro- 
pean interventions  were  debt-collecting  expeditions.  When  Latin 
Americans  would  default  on  their  loans,  European  creditors  would 
seek  to  collect  their  claims  by  force.  Americans  sympathized  with 
their  plight  because  they  themselves  had  troubles  in  collecting  claims. 
Therefore,  when  the  sole  object  of  European  intervention  seemed  to  be 
the  collection  of  claims,  without  any  intent  to  establish  permanent 
sovereignty  over  the  debtor  country,  the  United  States  saw  little  rea- 
son to  object. 

Europe  Collects  Claims.  For  instance,  when  the  French  occupied 
the  Mexican  port  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1838  to  collect  financial  claims,  no 
strong  objections  were  made,  despite  the  fact  that  Mexico  was  a  next- 
door  neighbor  of  the  United  States  whose  fate  was  of  importance  to 
the  United  States.  Congress  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  ask  French  authorities  for  an  explanation  of  their  actions, 
which  seemed  contrary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  President  was 
also  asked  to  offer  mediation  to  the  parties.  But  nothing  else  was 
done,  and  the  mediation  offer  failed  because  France  and  Mexico  ac- 
cepted British  mediation  instead.  Throughout  the  whole  affair.  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  and  Secretary  of  State  Forsyth  were  not  particularly 
alarmed  and  not  inclined  to  intervene  in  Mexico's  behalf,  especially 
since  relations  with  Mexico  were  strained  at  the  time. 

Earlier,  the  United  States  had  shown  little  concern  when  a  French 
fleet  was  dispatched  to  Haiti  in  1825  to  put  pressure  on  the  island 
government  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  in  return  for  recognition. 
An  appeal  by  the  Mexican  government,  which  was  apprehensive 
about  the  movements  of  the  French  fleet,  was  rejected.  Secretary 
of  State  Clay  minimized  the  danger  and  refused  to  take  action. 
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Beitain  Enlarges  Its  Isthmian  Tob-Holds.  While  debt  collect- 
ing expeditions  aroused  little  concern,  it  is  significant  that  the  United 
States  also  refused  to  intervene  when  European  powers  extended  their 
colonial  spheres  at  the  expense  of  Caribbean  countries.  Though  the 
Caribbean  region  was  a  later  focal  point  for  intervention,  the  early 
period  is  devoid  of  American  involvement  in  Caribbean  affairs.  The 
fact  that  England  and  France  were  the  chief  intruders  increased 
American  reluctance  to  act  as  the  protector  of  the  small  republics. 
Hence  the  United  States  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  a  Guatemalan  appeal  in 
1835  for  aid  against  British  boundary  encroachments.  The  dispute 
arose  because  Britain  and  Spain  had  signed  a  treaty  in  1815  by  which 
Britain  gave  up  all  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Belize  where  English  log- 
cutting  settlements  had  been  established  illegally.  But  British  settlers 
remained  and.  despite  the  treaty,  continued  to  act  as  if  the  region  be- 
longed to  Britain.  The  Central  American  states,  which  had  sup- 
planted Spain,  objected  and  Guatemala  contended  that  British  ac- 
tions violated  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  United  States,  engrossed  in 
other  problems,  refused  to  intervene.  No  particular  harm  to  its  in- 
terests resulted  at  the  time.  But  American  apathy  may  well  have 
encouraged  the  British  to  more  extensive  aggressive  ventures  in  the 
region  in  the  1848-1850  period. 

From  the  settlements  which  the  British  established  in  Belize  in 
1835,  the  British  superintendent  proceeded  in  1838  to  seize  the  island 
of  Roatan,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Honduras.  The  United  States  failed 
to  protest.  More  surprising.  Secretary  of  State  Forsyth  did  not  ob- 
ject when  the  British  took  advantage  of  a  hazy  sort  of  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  Indians  to  increase  British  control  over  the  East 
coast  of  the  present  state  of  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua  was  then  con- 
sidered the  most  likely  site  for  a  trans-isthmian  canal.  In  later  years, 
British  encroachments  in  Nicaragua  called  forth  American  objections 
and  diplomatic  action  to  stop  Britain.  For  instance,  when  British 
forces  occupied  the  port  of  San  Juan  (Greytown)  early  in  1848,  gain- 
ing control  of  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  proposed  trans-isthmian 
canal,  the  United  States  immediately  dispatched  a  diplomatic  agent 
to  see  what  diplomatic  maneuvers  might  block  Britain's  efforts.^^ 
But  before  1848  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  any  protest  against  the 
British,  coupled  with  the  need  to  concentrate  on  domestic  problems, 
and  the  relatively  lesser  importance  of  the  trans-isthmian  route  to  the 
American  national  interest,  account  for  the  failure  to  act.  Requests 
for  intervention  made  by  Nicaraguans  at  the  time  were  declined  by 
American  officials  on  grounds  of  expediency,  and  not  because  of  any 
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scruples  with  respect  to  intervention.  The  non-intervention  doctrine 
was  not  even  mentioned. 

In  one  way  the  United  States  profited  by  British  aggressiveness. 
Colombia  feared  British  territorial  designs  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
especially  after  the  British  had  declared  a  protectorate  over  the 
Mosquito  shore,  and  were  branching  south  into  Panama,  then  a  Co- 
lombian province.  Since  both  Britain  and  France  had  refused  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  by  treaty,  Colom- 
bia turned  to  the  United  States  for  protection.  In  secret  negotiations 
conducted  in  1846  with  the  American  agent  Benjamin  A,  Bidlack,  Co- 
lombia ceded  to  the  United  States  a  non-exclusive  right  of  way  across 
the  isthmus  of  Panama.  In  return  the  United  States  guaranteed  Co- 
lombia's sovereignty  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus.  The  guar- 
antee of  neutrality  was  to  be  "with  the  view  that  the  free  transit  from 
the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed  in  any 
future  time  while  this  treaty  exists."  ^^ 

Bidlack  had  not  been  instructed  to  conclude  such  a  treaty.^^  His 
initiative  was  all  the  more  surprising  when  one  considers  that  the 
guarantees  given  to  Colombia  were  definitely  interventionary  by  con- 
temporary American  standards,  and  contrary  to  the  non-intervention 
policy  because  the  United  States  had  no  vital  interests  to  protect  in 
Colombia  at  the  time.  When  the  treaty  was  submitted  to  President 
Polk,  he  approved  it  with  misgivings  since  the  country  was  then  in 
the  midst  of  the  Mexican  war  and  Polk  was  more  interested  in  Cali- 
fornia than  involvement  in  Central  America.  Nor  was  the  Senate 
overly  enthusiastic.  It  delayed  for  nearly  eighteen  months  before 
ratifying  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  29  to  7,  shortly  after  the  peace  with 
Mexico.  The  treaty  foreshadowed  the  new  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  control  of  a  route  across  the  isthmus — an  interest  stimu- 
lated by  the  events  of  the  forties  which  had  given  it  a  vast,  gold-rich 
empire  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

European  Intervention  in  South  America.  When  so  little  con- 
cern was  elicited  by  events  in  the  Caribbean  area,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  United  States  did  not  intervene  directly  in  the  affairs  of  the 
areas  south  of  the  Caribbean  countries.  The  people  and  government 
of  the  United  States  were  happy  to  see  the  peoples  of  South  America 
break  away  from  Spanish  control  after  1820.  But  they  did  not  send 
aid  to  make  the  struggle  for  separation  easier.  American  political 
leaders  did,  however,  express  strong  opposition  to  European  inter- 
ference. European  statesmen  were  warned  to  keep  out  of  American 
affairs  or  take  the  risk  of  American  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
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Latin  American  countries.  European  countries  protested  little  against 
this  intervention  into  their  affairs  with  Latin  America.  The  main 
reaction  was  scorn  for  what  was  considered  Yankee  braggadocio.  The 
Great  Powers  were  involved  in  other  problems  and  were  not  then  in  a 
position  to  waste  much  effort  to  aid  Spain  in  the  recovery  of  her 
colonies. 

The  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  intervene  with  more  than 
threats  to  protect  a  Latin  American  state  from  European  intervention 
was  finally  put  to  a  test  in  1824.  Colombia  feared  that  a  French  mis- 
sion had  been  sent  to  re-establish  monarchy.  It  thought  that  the 
United  States  in  accord  with  the  principles  expressed  in  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  would  be  ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Co- 
lombia to  forestall  such  a  possibility.  Secretary  of  State  Adams  de- 
clined, stating  that  the  United  States  would,  on  its  own,  take  what- 
ever measures  it  considered  appropriate  if  the  Monroe  doctrine  were 
threatened.  But  he  added:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  United  States 
could  not  undertake  resistance  by  force  of  arms,  without  a  previous 
understanding  with  those  European  powers,  whose  interests  and 
whose  principles  would  secure  from  them  an  active  and  efficient  co- 
operation in  the  cause."  ^°  This  was  a  clear  statement  that  the  United 
States  did  not  feel  ready  to  intervene  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Latin 
American  states  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine  with  armed  might, 
except  if  she  could  obtain  armed  aid  from  a  European  power. 

Argentina  Yields  Land  and  Teade  Concessions.  Another  chal- 
lenge to  the  Monroe  doctrine  came  in  1833  in  far-off  Argentina,  when 
Britain  occupied  the  Falkland  islands  which  commanded  the  South 
Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Argentina  protested,  but 
the  United  States,  whose  relations  with  Argentina  were  suspended  at 
the  time,  did  nothing.  No  vital  national  interest  was  at  stake  in  the 
remote  Falklands.  When  Secretary  of  State  Bayard  argued  in  1866 
that  the  United  States  had  failed  to  intervene  only  because  the  British 
claim  to  the  islands  appeared  to  be  legal,  he  was  simply  making  ex- 
cuses. Had  the  Falklands  been  close  to  the  American  mainland, 
American  reaction  to  Britain's  seizure  would  have  been  different. 

In  1838  France  embarked  on  a  large  scale  intervention  in  Argentine 
affairs,  which  might  have  led  to  French  control  over  parts  of  Argen- 
tina. The  intervention  began  when  a  French  consul  at  Buenos  Aires 
became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Argentine  dictator  Rosas.  The 
French  decided  to  use  diplomatic  and  military  pressures  to  drive 
Rosas  out  of  office.  They  combined  forces  with  his  domestic  enemies 
and  organized  military  and  naval  units  in  Uruguay  and  the  up-river 
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provinces.  These  forces  blockaded  Buenos  Aires  and  part  of  the 
Plata  river.  The  island  of  Martin  Garcia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plata 
was  occupied.  Warships  and  marines  were  also  sent  up  the  Parana. 
When  France's  activities  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States,  neither  the  President  nor  the  Department  of  State  was  alarmed. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  French  intervention  in  Mexico,  which  occurred 
at  the  same  time,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
asking  the  President  to  seek  an  explanation  from  France  for  inter- 
ventions which  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  But 
nothing  was  done  to  stop  the  French.  Fortunately,  Britain  was  will- 
ing to  oppose  the  French  actively,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
British  and  Rosas  led  to  France's  withdrawal. 

Between  1845  and  1849  a  similar  situation  arose,  only  this  time 
Britain  and  France  joined  forces  against  Rosas.  Seeking  to  strength- 
en foreign  rights,  the  two  powers  blockaded  the  Argentine  coast.  The 
island  of  Martin  Garcia  was  occupied  again,  and  naval  forces  were 
dispatched  up  the  Parana  river,  where  they  bombarded  several  forts. 
Here  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  But  the  United 
States  did  nothing  to  stop  the  British  and  French,  President  Polk 
had  let  it  be  known  that  the  United  States  would  try  to  halt  foreign 
interventions  in  North  America  only.  Interventions  in  South  America 
would  arouse  no  more  than  mild  protests  because  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  was  not  sufficiently  affected  by  them.  At  the 
time  of  the  Argentine  difficulties,  the  United  States  was  heavily  oc- 
cupied with  important  diplomatic  problems  on  the  northeast  frontier, 
in  Texas,  and  Oregon,  and  with  the  Mexican  war  and  the  Isthmian 
question.  The  administration  was  happy  to  see  Britain  and  France 
involved  elsewhere,  lest  they  might  try  to  block  the  annexation  of 
California,  just  as  they  had  tried  to  block  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Thanks  to  America's  almost  phenomenal  strokes  of  good  luck  in  these 
early  years,  no  harm  resulted  from  non-intervention.  British  and 
French  forces  failed  to  accomplish  their  goal  and  were  withdrawn. 
Failure  was  due  partly  to  the  strong  resistance  put  up  by  Rosas,  and 
partly  to  the  dissensions  which  developed  between  the  British  and 
French  during  the  campaign. 

Besides  being  subjected  to  intervention  from  Britain  and  France, 
Argentina  also  became  involved  in  war  with  neighboring  Brazil  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1825  Argentina 
aided  Uruguay,  then  a  province  of  Brazil,  in  a  revolt  against  Brazil. 
War  between  Argentina  and  Brazil  resulted.  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  non-intervention,  the  United  States  refused  to  interfere  in 
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this  purely  intra-American  war,  because  it  did  not  feel  that  its  na- 
tional interest  was  adversely  affected.  The  conflict  was  ultimately 
settled  in  1828  through  British  mediation  after  Secretary  of  State 
Clay  had  declined  to  help. 

Intervention  in  the  Far  East — The  Hawaiian  Outpost.  While 
most  European  interventions  in  Latin  America  aroused  only  mild 
protests  in  the  United  States,  or  were  ignored  entirely,  the  United 
States  showed  relatively  greater  concern  over  threats  of  European  in- 
tervention in  the  Hawaiian  islands.  The  explanation  again  lies  in 
considerations  of  national  interest.  The  Hawaiian  islands,  at  the 
time,  were  of  greater  commercial  and  strategic  importance  to  the 
United  States  than  large  parts  of  South  America,  and  it  was  deemed 
advantageous  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  any  strong  European 
power.  The  islands  had  been  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778, 
and  had  become  a  port  of  call  for  ships  navigating  the  Pacific.  They 
were  used  as  a  halfway  station  by  Americans  trading  with  China, 
and  also  provided  Americans  with  sandalwood  which  found  a  ready 
market  in  China.  Traders  were  followed  by  missionaries.  Some  of 
these  missionaries  became  advisors  to  the  native  kings — all  in  all, 
among  foreign  influences,  the  American  influence  was  by  far  the  most 
prominent. 

In  1826  an  informal  agreement  was  made  between  American  Captain 
Jones  and  the  King  of  Hawaii,  guaranteeing  the  friendly  reception 
and  treatment  of  American  ships  and  traders  in  Hawaii.  But  the 
United  States  government  was  not  concerned  enough  with  Hawaii  to 
formalize  the  agreement.  Unconcern  faded  when  British  and  French 
treaties  with  Hawaii  in  1836  and  1839  respectively,  caused  apprehen- 
sion in  the  United  States.  The  islands  were  nearer  to  the  American 
mainland  than  to  any  other  country.  In  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power 
they  might  constitute  a  threat  to  the  United  States.  For  this  reason, 
President  Tyler  decided  in  1842  to  intervene  in  Hawaii's  foreign  rela- 
tions with  European  powers  by  informing  potential  new  owners  of 
the  islands  that  the  United  States  had  no  designs  on  Hawaiian  inde- 
pendence, but  would  be  displeased  to  see  any  other  power  threaten 
to  acquire  the  islands  or  change  their  native  government.  Secretary 
Webster  likewise  told  the  world  that  the  United  States  wished  no  for- 
eign interference  with  the  native  government  of  Hawaii  because  "The 
United  States  ,  .  .  are  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  islands  and 
their  Government  than  any  other  nation  can  be."  ^^ 

When  a  British  officer  seized  the  islands  in  1843,  the  United  States 
protested   vigorously.    The   British   quietly   disavowed  the   seizure, 
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and  soon  thereafter  Lord  Aberdeen  invited  the  United  States  to  join 
an  Anglo-French  declaration  promising  to  uphold  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Hawaiian  islands.  The  United  States,  with  its  cus- 
tomary opposition  to  joint  declarations,  declined.  However,  acting 
Secretary  of  State  Hugh  S.  Legare  noted  in  a  dispatch  to  the  American 
diplomatic  mission  in  Britain  that:  "The  Hawaiian  Islands  bear  such 
peculiar  relations  to  ourselves  that  we  might  even  feel  justified,  con- 
sistently with  our  own  principles,  in  interfering  by  force  to  prevent 
their  falling  (by  conquest)  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe."  ^^ 

It  is  unlikely  that  force  would  have  been  used,  though,  at  this  time, 
even  if  Britain  or  France  had  seriously  pursued  the  conquest  of  the 
islands,  or  if  the  Hawaiians  had  voluntarily  surrendered  their  country 
to  French  or  British  control.  Other  questions,  such  as  the  northeast 
boundary  dispute  and  the  Oregon  dispute  with  Britain,  and  the  trouble 
with  Mexico  over  Texas  claimed  priority.  Besides,  the  United  States 
did  not  have  a  sufficiently  large  navy  to  fight  Britain  or  France  in 
islands  more  than  2000  miles  remote  from  the  American  mainland. 

The  idea  that  Hawaii  might  be  worth  fighting  for  came  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  other  Americans  interested  in  Far  Eastern  development  in 
part  because  Congress  had  just  voted  a  $40,000  appropriation  to  send 
a  mission  to  China  to  make  a  trade  treaty  which  would  put  American 
traders  on  a  par  with  other  foreign  traders  in  China.  The  China 
trade,  which  had  begun  in  1784,  was  getting  more  profitable  every 
year.  If  the  American  agent,  Caleb  Cushing,  could  succeed  in  gain- 
ing trade  privileges,  the  half-way  station  at  Hawaii  would  become 
increasingly  important.  The  story  of  how  Cushing,  through  bargain- 
ing and  threats,  secured  the  treaty  of  Wanghia,  will  be  told  more  fully 
in  Chapter  VI,  as  part  of  the  story  of  how  China  was  opened  to 
American  trade  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Suffice 
it  to  note  here  that  trade  privileges  were  secured.  However  important 
they  were  to  American  traders,  especially  to  sea-faring  New  England- 
ers,  they  were  not  important  enough,  at  this  time,  to  be  protected  at 
the  risk  of  intervention  and  war. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  NON-INTERVENTION 
PRINCIPLE,  1789-1848 

Geoege  Washington's  Contribution.  A  study  of  the  American 
practice  of  intervention  and  non-intervention  in  the  1789-1848  period 
reveals  clearly  that  it  must  be  explained  largely  in  terms  of  political 
expediency.  The  United  States  was  forced  by  its  relative  weakness 
and  pre-occupation  with  domestic  problems  to  choose  non-interven- 
tion as  a  general  rule  and  resort  to  intervention  only  rarely.  In  mak- 
ing a  choice  among  the  objectives  for  which  intervention  might  be 
undertaken,  it  quite  naturally  selected  those  which  related  most 
closely  to  its  national  safety,  and  for  which  intervention  could  be 
undertaken  with  a  minimum  of  risk  of  dangerous  military  involve- 
ment. Because  the  need  for  non-intervention  was  persistent  and  was 
reflected  in  American  practice,  non-intervention  became  the  subject 
of  political  discussion  and  analysis  and  developed  into  a  "non-interven- 
tion doctrine."  The  present  chapter  will  trace  how  this  doctrine  was 
formulated  originally,  how  it  developed  subsequently  during  the  1789- 
1848  period,  and  how  it  paralleled  or  diverged  from  the  practice  of 
intervention  and  non-intervention  in  that  period. 

In  popular  usage,  George  Washington  is  credited  with  the  adoption 
of  the  non-intervention  principle  as  one  of  the  foundation  stones  for 
the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy.^  It  was  said  that  he  had 
counselled  against  intervention  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  of 
other  states  when  he  declared  in  his  Farewell  address  in  September, 
1796:  "Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none 
or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or 
the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmi- 
ties. Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course."  ^ 

What,  historical  and  contemporary  considerations  prompted  George 
Washington's  advice?  A  desire  to  be  isolated  from  Europe  and  its 
problems  was  traditional  with  Americans.  Their  settler  fathers  had 
left  the  old  world  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  spiritual,  economic; 
and  social  life.    They  had  braved  serious  hardships  to  cross  a  wide 
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expanse  of  ocean  to  become  physically  remote  from  their  country  of 
origin,  and  viewed  this  ocean  as  a  welcome  shield  to  protect  them 
from  the  grasping  hand  of  the  mother  country.  But  during  colonial 
days,  their  hopes  of  aloofness  from  European  problems  had  been 
dashed.  They  had  become  involved  in  a  series  of  wars  fought  by 
European  powers  on  American  soil  for  issues  which  were  of  little  or 
no  importance  to  the  colonists.  In  most  of  these  wars,  the  colonies 
were  mere  pawns  to  be  moved  around  at  the  will  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  warring  parties.  All  this  served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
colonists  no  longer  shared  political  interests  with  their  countries  of 
origin,  and  that  the  ties  with  these  countries  were  often  harmful  to 
them. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  need  for  military  aid  forced 
the  United  States  to  seek  an  alliance  with  France  despite  John  Adams' 
warning,  that  as  a  result  the  United  States  "should  be  little  better 
than  puppets,  danced  on  the  wires  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe."  ^  When 
in  1793  the  French  alliance  threatened  to  involve  the  United  States 
in  war  at  the  side  of  France  against  England,  it  demonstrated  that 
voluntary  ties  with  European  states  could  be  just  as  disadvantageous 
as  the  enforced  ties  of  colonial  days.  War  might  well  have  ruined 
the  young  United  States,  whose  government  was  still  weak  and  dis- 
organized, and  which  lacked  armed  might  and  economic  strength. 
What  the  country  needed  above  all  was  a  prolonged  period  of  peace. 
This  could  obviously  not  be  had  by  allying  with  any  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  which  were  engaged  in  seemingly  incessant  wars  with 
each  other.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Washington  warned  his  peo- 
ple that  it  was  "unwise"  to  become  involved  in  European  affairs. 

A  statement  of  policy  from  the  president  was  urgently  needed  at 
the  time.  There  were  vocal  influential  groups  within  the  United  States 
who  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  staying  remote  from  Europe's 
troubles.  Some  were  trying  to  press  their  government  to  ally  itself 
with  France,  others  with  Britain.  On  top  of  all  this,  French  and 
British  agents  were  intervening  in  American  domestic  politics  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  partisans  of  their  country  and  aid  in  the  political 
downfall  of  enemies.  Washington  hoped  that  his  Farewell  speech 
would  diminish  these  activities.  These  immediate  needs,  rather  than 
the  desire  to  lay  down  basic,  long-term  principles  of  policy,  were  the 
primary  reasons  for  Washington's  advice.* 

Washington  Receives  More  Credit  Than  Is  Due.  He  could  not 
foresee  that  his  words,  like  an  oracle,  would  be  construed  by  future 
Americans  to  become  the  basis  of  all  those  policies  which  oppose  un- 
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restrained  participation  in  international  affairs.  One  of  the  policies 
which  was  placed  at  a  later  date  under  the  protective  wing  of  the 
Farewell  address  to  lend  it  the  prestige  of  Washington's  name,  was  the 
non-intervention  doctrine.  It  could  indeed  be  logically  deduced  from 
Washington's  words,  even  though  Washington  may  never  have  thought 
of  it.  Since  Washington  opposed  foreign  alliances  in  which  each 
party  would  freely  promise  to  support  certain  important  political 
aims  of  the  other  party,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  he  would  oppose 
intervention,  which  would  involve  the  element  of  coercion,  rather  than 
cooperation.  A  policy  of  intervention  would  certainly  implicate  the 
United  States  "by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes"  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  contrary  to  Washington's  advice. 

Washington  was  not  the  first  prominent  American  to  caution  against 
involvement  in  European  politics.  Others,  like  Thomas  Paine  in 
1776,  had  warned  that  "It  is  the  true  interest  of  America  to  steer  clear 
of  European  contentions,"  ^  Washington's  contemporaries  and  po- 
litical successors  repeated  the  warning.  For  instance,  John  Adams 
wrote  in  his  diary  in  1810:  "It  is  obvious  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
will  be  continually  maneuvering  with  us  to  work  us  into  their  real  or 
imaginary  balances  of  power  ....  But  I  think  it  ought  to  be  our  rule 
not  to  meddle;  and  that  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  not  to  desire 
us,  or  perhaps,  even  to  permit  us,  to  interfere,  if  they  can  help  it."  ^ 

History  might  have  acclaimed  Paine  or  Adams  the  father  of  the 
non-intervention  doctrine,  instead  of  Washington,  All  this  proves 
that  the  non-intervention  doctrine  was  not  fathered  by  one  individual, 
but  was  a  product  of  the  needs  of  the  time.  Its  parentage  could  have 
been  claimed  by  most  of  the  early  political  leaders  who  recognized 
its  importance  and  acted  accordingly. 

The  founding  fathers  tried  to  preach  non-intervention  at  a  time 
when  intervention  was  widely  practiced  in  Europe  and  brought  seem- 
ingly great  benefits  to  most  of  the  nations  which  used  it.  This  made 
it  advisable  to  picture  the  advantages  of  non-intervention  and  the 
disadvantages  of  intervention  in  absolute  terms.  Non-intervention 
would  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  United  States,  while  inter- 
vention would  bring  war  and  possibly  the  loss  of  newly  won  inde- 
pendence. Little  was  said  about  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  cer- 
tain types  of  intervention,  such  as  those  undertaken  to  assure  the 
defensive  needs  of  the  United  States;  and  this  silence  persisted  even 
when  such  interventions  were  in  progress  in  Florida  and  California, 
This  one-sided  presentation  of  the  problem  of  intervention  and  non- 
intervention contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  popular  belief  that  aU 
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interventions  are  bad  and  that  non-intervention  must  be  practiced 
without  exceptions.  Because  the  founding  fathers  had  coupled  the 
advice  that  non-intervention  should  be  adopted,  with  the  advice  that 
foreign  contacts  should  be  limited  to  a  minimum,  foreign  contacts 
and  intervention  became  synonymous  in  the  public  mind.  Hence,  in 
the  early  days,  the  term  "intervention"  was  applied  to  all  but  the 
most  essential  foreign  contacts.  In  time,  this  latter  error  was  cor- 
rected. But  the  failure  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  non- 
intervention rule,  and  its  equation  with  the  principle  of  absolute  non- 
intervention or  with  isolationism  has  persisted  to  the  present  day. 

Legal  and  Practical  Aspects  of  the  Doctrine.  Since  the  non- 
intervention rule  was  spawned  by  practical  considerations  and  de- 
veloped into  a  general  doctrine  of  political  action  only  at  a  later  date, 
after  it  had  proven  its  value,  it  is  not  surprising  that  legal  bases  for 
the  doctrine  were  not  mentioned  by  its  earliest  proponents.  In  fact, 
it  probably  occurred  to  few  Americans  in  Washington's  day  that  a 
non-intervention  doctrine  might  be  based  on  legal  grounds.  The 
French  revolution  and  the  subsequent  attempts  by  European  powers 
to  restore  the  old  order  all  over  Europe  had  led  to  an  orgy  of  inter- 
ventionism.  Not  only  was  the  legality  of  intervention  long  and  well 
established,  but  contemporary  European  philosophers,  rather  than 
setting  any  limits  to  the  right  of  intervention,  were  much  concerned 
about  defining  the  extent  of  the  "duty"  of  intervention.  American 
thinkers  did  not  battle  them  on  ideological  grounds.  They  remained 
silent,  while  American  statesmen  tried  to  strike  what  was  merely  a 
political  bargain.  In  return  for  a  pledge  to  forego  their  right  of  in- 
tervention in  Europe  and  in  Latin  America,  they  asked  European  pow- 
ers to  desist  from  intervention  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  At  a  some- 
what later  date,  they  even  threatened  American  counter-intervention 
if  Europe  intervened  in  Latin  America.  But  the  right  of  states  to 
intervene  was  not  challenged  as  such,  though  it  was  argued  at  times 
that  the  right  of  intervention  did  not  encompass  the  right  to  suppress 
liberal  governments. 

It  was  1842  before  a  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  Webster,  following 
the  trail  so  recently  blazed  by  the  British,  clearly  stressed  a  legal 
basis  for  non-intervention  when  he  wrote:  "The  great  communities 
of  the  world  are  regarded  as  wholly  independent,  each  entitled  to  main- 
tain its  own  system  of  law  and  government,  while  all  in  their  mutual 
intercourse  are  understood  to  submit  to  the  established  rules  and 
principles  governing  such  intercourse.  And  the  perfecting  of  this  sys- 
tem of  communication  among  nations  requires  the  strictest  applies- 
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tion  to  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  of  any  with  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  others."  "^ 

The  legal,  like  the  political  argument,  was  thus  couched  in  absolute 
terms.  If  one  could  assume  that  all  nations  were  equally  sovereign 
and  that  their  relations  with  each  other  were  governed  by  laws  which 
were  obeyed  by  all  and  which  could  settle  all  conflicts,  then  it  followed 
logically  that  absolute  non-intervention  could  and  must  be  observed 
by  all  nations.  Webster  failed  to  indicate  that  modifications  in  the 
rule  of  absolute  non-intervention  might  be  necessary  if  nations  were 
unwilling  to  settle  their  disputes  and  conflicts  of  interests  in  a  peace- 
ful manner.  This  omission  is  quite  understandable.  The  legal,  like 
the  political  argument,  was  brought  forth  to  persuade  people  to  ac- 
cept a  novel  doctrine.  It  would  have  lost  much  of  its  value  as  a  propa- 
ganda weapon  had  it  been  less  than  absolute,  especially  since  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  formulate  the  complex  rules  of  intervention 
and  non-intervention  in  a  simple,  easily  understood  manner. 

Non-Intervention  in  Latin  America.  The  non-intervention  doc- 
trine was  expressed  most  frequently,  when  it  took  shape  in  the  1820's, 
as  a  broadly  worded  pledge  to  abstain  from  interventions  in  the  Latin- 
American  colonies.  A  Fourth-of-July  oration  delivered  by  Secretary 
of  State  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  early  1820's  is  typical.  In  words 
pulsing  with  strong  sympathy  for  Latin  America's  fight  for  inde- 
pendence, Adams  cautioned  his  countrymen:  "America  has  abstained 
from  interference  in  the  concerns  of  others,  even  when  the  conflict  has 
been  for  principles  to  which  she  clings  as  to  the  last  vital  drop  which 
visits  the  heart  .  .  .  Wherever  the  standard  of  freedom  has  been  un- 
furled there  will  her  heart,  her  benedictions,  and  her  prayers  be. 
But  she  goes  not  abroad  in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy.  She  is  the 
well-wisher  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all.  She  is  the  cham- 
pion and  vindicator  only  of  her  own."  ® 

Adams'  ringing  phrases  had  a  dual  purpose.  They  were  meant  to 
subdue  the  ardor  of  the  home  folk  for  intervention,  as  well  as  assure 
the  Holy  Alliance  that  the  Latin  American  colonies  would  receive  no 
ofiEicial  help  from  the  United  States.  This  assurance,  it  was  hoped, 
would  dissuade  European  rulers  from  supporting  Spain  in  the  recon- 
quest  of  her  colonies.  Spain's  friends  would  reason  that  she  could 
handle  the  task  alone  as  long  as  the  colonies  received  no  outside  as- 
sistance, and  they  would  know  that  European  assistance  to  Spain 
would  be  counterbalanced,  and  possibly  outweighed  by  American  aid 
to  the  revolutionary  forces.    European  intervention  in  Latin  America 
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was  dreaded  at  the  time  because  the  Holy  Alliance  might  not  only  re- 
store monarchy  in  Latin  America,  but  in  the  United  States  as  well. 

Nor  would  the  United  States  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Latin  American  states  once  they  had  gained  their  independence.  John 
Quincy  Adams  made  that  quite  clear  in  his  third  annual  message  as 
President  in  1827.  After  voicing  the  hope  that  the  Latin  American 
countries  would  set  up  good  governments,  Adams  alleged  that  the 
United  States  was  "disclaiming  alike  all  right  and  all  intention  of 
interfering  in  those  concerns  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  their  inde- 
pendence to  regulate  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit."  *  Or,  as  President 
Monroe  said  in  his  last  annual  message  after  alluding  to  internal  dis- 
turbances in  Latin  America:  "In  this,  their  career,  however,  we  have 
not  interfered,  believing  that  every  people  have  a  right  to  institute 
for  themselves  the  government  which,  in  their  judgment,  may  suit 
them  best  .  .  .  "  !<> 

Reciprocity  of  Non-Inteevention.  During  Monroe's  presidency, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  an  elder  statesman,  was  much  worried  about 
the  interventions  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Not  content  to  merely  hope 
that  the  Holy  Alliance  would  spare  the  Western  hemisphere  if  the 
United  States  pledged  a  policy  of  non-intervention,  he  favored  a  more 
direct  appeal  to  European  powers.  He  counselled  President  Monroe 
to  "protest  against  the  atrocious  violations  of  the  rights  of  nations 
by  the  interference  of  any  one  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  so 
flagitiously  begun  by  Bonaparte,  and  now  continued  by  the  equally 
lawless  Alliance  calling  itself  Holy."  ^^ 

Jefferson's  plea  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  in  which  an  objection 
to  intervention  was  placed  on  legalistic  grounds.  The  interventions 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  called  "violations  of  the  rights  of  nations." 
However,  Jefferson  objected  only  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
undertaken  and  not  to  the  right  of  intervention  as  such.  When  Presi- 
dent Monroe  accepted  Jefferson's  advice  two  months  later,  the  po- 
litical rather  than  legal  element  was  again  stressed.  In  his  seventh 
annual  message  to  Congress,  Monroe  reaffirmed  the  resolve  of  the 
United  States  to  abstain  from  intervention  in  Europe,  but  asked  that 
Europe  should  pursue  a  like  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  If  European  powers  intervened  in  the  Americas,  the 
United  States  might  find  itself  compelled  for  reasons  of  national  safety 
to  resist  European  intervention.  "Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe  . . . ," 
Monroe  declared,  "remains  the  same,  which  is  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers  .  .  .  But  in  regard  to  these  conti- 
nents, circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.    It 
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is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  political  sys- 
tem to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering  our  peace 
and  happiness."  Yet  in  the  hope  that  other  powers  will  pursue  the 
same  course,  "It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave  the 
parties  to  themselves."  ^^ 

The  phrasing  of  Monroe's  message  was  typical  of  the  attempt  to 
make  the  policy  of  non-intervention  a  two-way  street.  The  fact  that 
the  policy  seemed  to  work — that  Europe  stood  largely  aloof  from 
American  politics — was  later  cited  as  proof  of  the  soundness  and  profit- 
ability of  the  non-intervention  doctrine.  The  public  was  largely  un- 
aware that  the  United  States  was  benefiting  by  Europe's  upheavals 
which  kept  the  European  powers  too  busy  to  meddle  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  It  thought  that  Europe  had  been  deterred  from  inter- 
vention by  threats  of  war,  in  case  America's  non-intervention  policy 
was  not  reciprocated.  President  John  Quincy  Adams  had  stated 
America's  case  in  a  special  message  of  March  15,  1826:  "America  has 
a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  have  none  or  a  remote  relation  to 
Europe;  the  interference  of  Europe,  therefore,  in  those  concerns, 
should  be  spontaneously  withheld  by  her  upon  the  same  principles, 
that  we  have  never  interfered  with  hers;  and  that  if  she  should  inter- 
fere, as  she  may,  by  measures  which  have  a  great  and  dangerous  recoil 
upon  ourselves,  we  might  be  called  in  defense  of  our  own  altars  and 
firesides  to  take  an  attitude  which  would  cause  our  neutrality  to  be 
respected,  and  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel."  ^^ 

The  non-intervention  policy  was  also  credited  with  saving  the 
United  States  from  involvement  in  the  vortex  of  European  conflicts 
which  followed  the  French  revolution.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  doc- 
trine, so  it  was  argued,  the  United  States  might  have  accepted  the 
alliance  with  France  which  was  offered  so  insistently  by  citizen  Genet 
in  1793,  at  a  time  when  there  was  much  pro-French  sentiment.^^  After 
escaping  danger  so  narrowly  in  the  French  imbroglio,  there  was  rela- 
tively little  difl5culty  in  Congress  to  defeat  motions  to  intervene  in 
the  Greek  struggle  for  independence  in  1822.  Private  assistance  was 
sent,  but  no  public  aid  was  granted.  The  United  States  avoided  in- 
volvement in  European  problems  which  might  have  sapped  the  strength 
needed  to  establish  the  Union  on  a  firm  foundation  on  the  American 
continent.^^ 

Non-Intervention  Becomes  an  Established  Policy.  By  the  time 
Andrew  Jackson  reached  the  Presidency,  the  non-intervention  doc- 
trine had  been  enunciated  often  enough  to  be  considered  a  basic  prin- 
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ciple  of  American  foreign  policy.  Martin  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of 
State  to  a  President  who  only  twelve  years  earlier  had  participated 
in  flagrant  intervention  in  Florida,  instructed  American  diplomats  in 
1829:  "An  invariable  and  strict  neutrality  between  belligerents  and 
an  entire  abstinence  from  all  interference  in  the  concerns  of  other  na- 
tions, are  cardinal  traits  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Government. 
The  obligatory  character  of  this  policy  is  regarded  by  its  constituents 
with  a  degree  of  reverence  and  submission  but  little,  if  anything,  short 
of  that  which  is  entertained  for  the  Constitution  itself."  ^^ 

On  another  occasion.  Van  Buren,  obviously  distorting  historical  per- 
spective, referred  to  the  non-intervention  policy  as  an  "ancient  and 
well-settled"  policy:  "However  deeply  the  President  might  regret 
changes  in  the  governments  of  the  neighboring  American  states,  which 
he  might  deem  inconsistent  with  those  free  and  liberal  principles  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  own,  he  would  not,  on  that  account,  ad- 
vise or  countenance  a  departure  from  this  policy."  ^^  The  country 
involved  in  the  particular  incident  was  Colombia.  Though  one  of 
the  nearest  South  American  neighbors  of  the  United  States  and  later 
on  extremely  important  as  a  country  close  to  the  Panama  canal,  it  was 
not  then  considered  sufficiently  vital  to  American  political  security 
to  intervene  in  order  to  assure  a  liberal  government  for  it.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Moore,  the  American  representative  in  Colombia,  was 
instructed  by  Secretary  Van  Buren:  "Whilst  the  President,  however, 
is  thus  anxious  to  prevent  all  officious  intermeddling  in  the  internal 
political  affairs  of  other  countries  by  our  diplomatic  functionaries,  he 
does  not  regard  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  observance  of  that  salutary 
rule  that  you  should,  on  proper  application,  and  upon  suitable  occa- 
sions, communicate  freely  and  frankly  the  nature  and  operation  of 
our  political  institutions,  and  so  far  as  correct  principles  of  public 
policy  can  be  aided  by  such  means  it  is  his  wish  that  they  should  be 
employed."  ^^ 

The  Scope  of  the  Doctrine  Crystallizes.  The  instructions  to 
Mr.  Moore  indicate  evolvement  of  a  more  positive  American  policy 
toward  Latin  American  countries  and  a  less  stringent,  more  accurate 
conception  of  the  difference  between  ordinary  diplomatic  contacts  and 
intervention.^^  But  at  the  time,  Moore's  instructions  conflicted  with 
the  general  rules  of  conduct  urged  upon  American  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives abroad.^"  It  was  still  deemed  unnecessary  intervention  to 
inform  Colombian  authorities  about  political  practices  and  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  which  might  be  worthy  of  adoption  by  Co- 
lombia. 
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That  intervention  might  be  necessary  when  events  abroad  were  of 
direct  concern  to  the  United  States  was  indicated  in  President  Jack- 
son's fourth  annual  message  in  1832.  In  this  message,  Jackson  had 
discussed  internal  problems  of  some  other  nations  and  felt  that  a 
justification  was  needed  to  broach  these  subjects  so  that  he  would  not 
be  accused  of  illegal  intervention  by  his  contemporaries.  Said  he: 
"In  the  view  I  have  given  of  our  connection  with  the  foreign  powers 
allusions  have  been  made  to  their  domestic  disturbances  or  foreign 
wars,  to  their  revolutions  or  dissensions.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  this  is  done  solely  in  cases  where  those  events  affect  our  political 
relations  with  them,  or  to  show  their  operation  on  our  commerce. 
Further  than  this  it  is  neither  our  policy  nor  our  right  to  interfere."  ^^ 

Jackson  finished  by  reiterating  the  non-intervention  doctrine  as 
the  accepted  policy:  "Our  best  wishes  on  all  occasions,  our  good  oflfices 
when  required,  will  be  afforded  to  promote  the  domestic  tranquility  and 
foreign  peace  of  all  nations  with  whom  we  have  any  intercourse.  Any 
intervention  in  their  affairs  further  than  this,  even  by  the  expression 
of  an  ofl&cial  opinion,  is  contrary  to  our  principles  of  international 
policy,  and  will  always  be  avoided."  ^2 

The  impression  created  by  such  statements  was  that  absolute  non- 
intervention was  the  general  rule,  but  that  exceptions  were  permitted 
in  limited  contingencies.  While  this  increased  the  flexibility  of  the 
non-intervention  rule,  it  failed  to  make  it  clear  that  the  American 
doctrine  of  non-intervention  was  not  an  absolute  one.^^  Because  the 
"exceptions"  were  ordinarily  so  significant  it  was  felt  that  the  doc- 
trine needed  to  be  reaffirmed  in  broad  terms  whenever  interventions 
had  taken  place.  Otherwise,  the  impression  might  be  given  that  the 
doctrine  had  been  abandoned.  This  led  to  the  rather  curious  result 
that  frequently  pledges  to  abide  by  an  absolute  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention were  most  voluble,  when  such  a  doctrine  was  least  evident  in 
practice. 

For  instance  President  Polk  asserted  brazenly  in  his  first  annual 
message  in  1845 :  "It  is  well  known  to  the  American  people  and  to  all 
nations  that  this  Government  has  never  interfered  with  the  relations 
subsisting  between  other  governments.  We  have  never  made  our- 
selves parties  to  their  wars  or  their  alliances;  we  have  not  sought  their 
territories  by  conquest;  we  have  not  mingled  with  parties  in  their  do- 
mestic struggles;  and  believing  our  own  form  of  government  to  be 
the  best,  we  have  never  attempted  to  propagate  it  by  intrigues,  by 
diplomacy  or  force."  2* 

This  total  denial  that  the  United  States  had  ever  practiced  inter- 
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vention  came  from  a  President  who  had  meddled  freely  in  Mexico's 
affairs,  and  who  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  interventions  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Floridas.  After  extolling  American  virtue, 
Polk  came  to  the  main  point,  which  explains  his  eulogy  of  the  non- 
intervention doctrine.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  demanded  that  Eu- 
rope should  reciprocate  the  policy,  not  only  towards  the  United  States, 
but  towards  the  rest  of  the  American  hemisphere  as  well.  With  Brit- 
ish activities  in  Oregon,  California,  and  Central  America  in  mind,  he 
contended  that:  "We  may  claim  on  this  continent  a  like  exemption 
from  European  interference  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  United  States  can- 
not, therefore,  view  with  indifference  attempts  of  European  powers 
to  interfere  with  the  independent  action  of  the  nations  on  this  con- 
tinent." 25 

For  his  own  part,  Polk  denied  any  intentions  of  meddling  in  South 
American  matters:  "Unfortunately,  differences  continue  to  exist  among 
some  of  the  nations  of  South  America  which,  following  our  example, 
have  established  their  independence,  while  in  others  internal  dissen- 
sions prevail.  It  is  natural  that  our  sympathies  should  be  warmly  en- 
listed for  their  welfare;  that  we  should  desire  that  all  controversies 
between  them  should  be  amicably  adjusted  and  their  Governments 
administered  in  a  manner  to  protect  the  rights  and  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  their  people.  It  is  contrary,  however,  to  our  settled  policy 
to  interfere  in  their  controversies,  whether  external  or  internal."  ^^ 

To  scotch  sentiment  for  American  intervention  on  behalf  of  Euro- 
pean liberals  revolting  against  absolutism,  Polk  asserted  that  the  non- 
intervention policy  contributed  much  to  American  political  prestige 
abroad:  "Our  country  stands  higher  in  the  respect  of  the  world 
than  at  any  former  period.  To  continue  to  occupy  this  proud  posi- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  faithfully  adhere  to  the 
great  and  fundamental  principle  of  our  foreign  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  nations."  ^^ 

Recognition  Policy  Is  Linked  with  Non-Intervention  Doc- 
trine. Linking  the  non-intervention  policy  with  the  recognition  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  Polk  declared:  "We  recognize  in  all  nations 
the  rights  which  we  enjoy  ourselves,  to  change  and  reform  their  po- 
litical institutions  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  Hence 
we  do  not  look  behind  existing  governments  capable  of  maintaining 
their  own  authority.  We  recognize  all  such  actual  governments,  not 
only  from  the  dictates  of  true  policy,  but  from  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
independence  of  nations."  ^s 

The  recognition  policy  of  the  United  States  would  be  impeccably 
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objective,  reflecting  neither  sympathy  with  liberalism  nor  cowering 
to  absolutism.  This  confirmed  Secretary  of  State  Clay's  report  to 
the  Senate  in  1836:  "The  policy  which  has  hitherto  guided  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  new  powers,  has  been  to 
act  on  the  fact  of  their  existence,  without  regard  to  their  origin,  wheth- 
er that  has  been  by  the  subversion  of  pre-existing  Government,  or  by 
the  violent  or  voluntary  separation  of  one  from  another  part  of  a 
common  nation.  In  cases  where  an  old  and  established  nation  has 
thought  it  proper  to  change  the  form  of  its  Government,  the  United 
States,  conforming  to  the  rule  which  has  ever  governed  their  conduct, 
of  strictly  abstaining  from  all  interference  with  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  other  states,  have  not  stopped  to  inquire  whether  the  new 
Government  has  been  rightfully  adopted  or  not.  It  has  been  suffi- 
cient for  them  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  Government  of  the  country,  in 
practical  operation."  ^^ 

Knowing  the  predilection  of  the  American  people  for  moralistic 
explanations  of  foreign  policies,  the  early  presidents  did  not  stress  the 
practical  benefits  of  impartial  recognition,  though  they  undoubtedly 
appreciated  them.  They  adhered  firmly  to  their  chosen  path  of  rec- 
ognizing monarchies  and  republics  with  equal  dispatch,  regardless  of 
the  sympathies  of  the  American  public.  To  do  otherwise  would  have 
violated  the  non-intervention  policy,  which  continued  to  be  valuable 
insulation  against  the  searing  flames  of  political  involvement  in  Eu- 
rope.^° 

In  Retrospect — A  Bird's  Eye  View.  What  are  the  highlights  of 
the  development  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine  during  its  first  half- 
century  of  life? 

First  of  all,  unlike  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  the  doctrine  did 
not  spring  full-grown  from  the  brain  of  any  one  of  the  founding  fathers. 
Rather,  it  developed  gradually,  sired  by  the  fervent  wish  of  Americans 
to  remain  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  Europe.  This  wish  grew  out  of 
burdensome  contacts  with  Europe  during  colonial  days,  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  new  Republic  lacked  the  strength  to  meddle  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  states,  and  the  fear  that  European  intervention  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  was  imminent  and  would  be  harmful  to  the 
United  States.^i 

Secondly,  formulation  of  the  doctrine  in  this  period  refiected  neither 
philosophical  analysis  nor  accurate  observation  of  political  realities. 
Consequently,  its  legal  basis  was  long  neglected,  and  the  doctrine  was 
expressed  as  an  absolute  one,  even  after  it  had  become  obvious  that 
its  application  was  limited  by  considerations  of  national  interest.    As 
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a  result,  there  was  a  disparity  between  theory  and  practice  which,  if 
recognized  at  all,  was  allowed  to  persist  because  the  doctrine,  in  its 
absolute  form,  had  uses  other  than  explaining  contemporary  political 
practices. 

The  doctrine  served  two  distinct  political  purposes.  Domestically, 
it  was  a  tool  to  subdue  the  interventionist  spirit  of  Americans  who 
were  eager  to  give  active  support  to  foreign  peoples  fighting  for  in- 
dependence. In  foreign  affairs,  it  was  used  as  an  inducement  to  Eu- 
ropean powers  to  reciprocate  the  American  policy  of  non-intervention, 
and  to  assure  them  that  they  need  not  fear  American  intervention  any- 
where, if  they  did  not  provoke  it. 

Lastly,  the  doctrine  was  theoretically  attractive  and  seemingly 
successful  in  practice.  It  corresponded  to  American  legal  and  moral 
ideals.  And  it  was  effective  in  curbing  impetuous  Americans  from 
involving  their  government  in  foreign  quarrels  from  which  the  United 
States  stood  to  gain  little.  It  also  seemed  to  keep  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  Western  hemisphere  relatively  free  from  European 
intervention.  For  many  Americans  failed  to  realize  that  Europe 
missed  various  opportunities  for  intervention  in  the  Western  hem- 
isphere because  European  powers  were  busy  elsewhere,  and  not  be- 
cause they  obeyed  American  dictates  to  refrain  from  intervention  in 
the  Western  hemisphere. 


CHAPTEB  V 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  INTERVENTION,   1849-1898: 
TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION 

Major  Challenges  Fob  the  Non-Intervention  Doctrine.  In 
the  period  from  1849  to  1898,  there  were  again  three  major  types  of 
problems  which  made  a  choice  between  intervention  and  non-inter- 
vention necessary.  All  of  them  are  familiar  because  they  occurred 
already  in  the  period  before  the  Mexican  war.  The  first  one  is  the 
problem  of  territorial  expansion.  Intervention  was  considered  as  a 
means  to  add  strategic  bases  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  the  Pacific  ocean 
to  the  American  domain,  whenever  there  was  a  real  or  ostensible  dan- 
ger that  these  important  bases  might  be  seized  by  a  strong  European 
power,  should  the  United  States  fail  to  act.  Though  intervention 
was  taken  under  advisement  frequently,  it  was  used  relatively  rarely. 
But  it  was  not  objection  to  intervention  as  such,  which  was  the  primary 
barrier  to  its  use.  Rather,  non-intervention  was  chosen  because  it 
seemed  the  more  advantageous  policy  in  the  light  of  domestic  and 
international  politics.  When  intervention  seemed  more  suitable  to  ac- 
complish vital  objectives,  when  conditions  at  home  and  abroad  made 
it  feasible,  and  when  other  methods  had  failed  or  public  patience  had 
become  exhausted,  intervention  occurred.  This  was  the  same  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  republic. 

The  second  problem  concerned  European  intervention  in  the  Ameri- 
can sphere  of  interest.  To  generalize  about  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, one  must  divide  the  period  into  three  parts.  In  the  pre-Civil 
war  years,  the  policy  of  protests  to  Europe  continued,  but  whenever 
possible,  it  was  coupled  with  a  strengthening  of  American  influence 
in  regions  which  were  threatened  by  foreign  aggression.  The  country 
was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  take  direct  measures  to  stop  European 
powers,  and  the  slavery  issue  focussed  attention  on  domestic  affairs. 
During  the  Civil  war,  when  serious  European  interventions  occurred 
in  Mexico  and  Santo  Domingo,  the  United  States  had  to  forego  coun- 
ter-intervention which  would  otherwise  have  been  likely.  Instead, 
because  of  its  obvious  inability  to  enforce  opposition  to  European  in- 
tervention, protests  had  to  be  worded  more  cautiously  than  in  the 
previous  period.  In  the  post-Civil  war  decades,  warnings  to  Europe 
became  firmer  again,  for  several  reasons.    For  one,  the  dangerous  ex- 
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tent  to  which  European  intervention  might  go  if  the  United  States 
did  not  protest  or  could  not  protest,  had  become  clear  in  the  Mexican 
and  Santo  Domingo  episodes.  Secondly,  the  United  States  was  be- 
coming militarily  and  economically  stronger,  thanks  to  post-Civil 
war  industrialization,  and  the  expansion  of  the  military  services  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war.  In  fact,  immediately  after  the  war,  there  was 
eagerness  to  use  the  forces  then  under  the  colors  to  fight  European 
interventions.  The  belligerent  spirit  declined  somewhat  in  the  sev- 
enties and  eighties,  but  nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  the  American 
people  were  willing  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine.    Fortunately,  it  was  not  necessary. 

During  this  period,  the  problem  of  European  intervention  was  viewed 
in  terms  of  prevention  as  well  as  cure.  If  Latin  American  countries 
suffered  from  internal  political  upheavals  which  left  their  public 
affairs  in  chaos,  was  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  intervene  and 
restore  order  to  forestall  possible  European  intervention  and  thereby 
prevent  potential  harm  to  the  nation?  The  question  was  raised  with 
regard  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  several  Caribbean  states  such  as  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo,  and  with  regard  to  Pacific  outposts.  While  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  American  government,  in  general,  was  alarmed  by 
the  implications  of  European  intervention  and  favored  preventive 
intervention  as  the  most  effective  counter-measure,  opposition  came 
from  the  legislative  branch  and  the  public  at  large  who,  for  diverse 
reasons,  challenged  the  accuracy  of  presidential  premonitions. 

During  this  period,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  Ameri- 
can history,  foreign  policy  was  used  by  both  parties,  and  by  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  President,  as  an  adjunct  of  sectional,  partisan  and 
personal  politics.  Even  when  policy  was  argued  in  terms  of  inter- 
vention versus  non-intervention,  the  real  issue  usually  was  annexa- 
tion, especially  when  Caribbean  islands  were  involved.  Those  who 
favored  preventive  intervention  hoped  it  would  lead  to  annexation 
which  would  be  a  major  boon  to  the  growing  nation.  Those  who 
rallied  to  the  banner  of  the  non-intervention  principle,  did  so  mainly 
because  they  considered  annexation  unwise  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Opposition  to  intervention  was  usually  secondary.  For  most  of  the 
period  under  discussion,  the  advantage  lay  with  the  anti-annexation — 
non-intervention  camp.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  the  scales 
began  to  tip  in  favor  of  intervention,  and  somewhat  more  slowly,  in 
favor  of  annexation. 

The  third  problem,  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries to  assure  a  liberal  government  for  them,  or  influence  their  policies 
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in  other  ways,  again  is  one  with  which  American  political  leaders 
had  grappled  previously.  At  mid-century,  a  number  of  European 
peoples  revolted  against  their  masters  and  fought  to  establish  liberal 
governments.  The  American  people,  their  ranks  swelled  by  many  re- 
cent immigrants  from  Europe,  were  sympathetic,  but  there  was  never 
any  real  question  about  what  official  policy  should  be.  It  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  based  on  tradition  and  considerations  of  national  in- 
terest, that  non-intervention  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States,  because  involvement  in  the  maelstrom  of  European 
politics  could  only  bode  ill  and  should  not  be  risked  except  to  pro- 
tect paramount  interests.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  in  Latin 
America.  Internal  political  upheavals  were  watched  with  interest 
and  pleasure  or  displeasure,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  no  attempt  to 
interfere  was  made. 

However,  in  the  1848-1898  period  the  United  States  intervened  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Far  Eastern  nations,  such  as  China,  Japan  and 
Korea,  by  forcing  them  to  grant  trade  privileges  to  American  mer- 
chants. Was  this  a  departure  from  the  traditional  policy  of  avoid- 
ing intervention  unless  a  vital  national  interest  was  at  stake?  Super- 
ficially viewed  it  was,  because  trade  with  the  Far  East,  while  impor- 
tant to  American  merchants,  was  not  vital  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  in 
the  mid-nineteenth  century.  In  reality,  intervention  was  prompted 
by  far  weightier  considerations  than  the  desire  to  obtain  new  and  pro- 
tect existing  trade  rights.  There  was  danger  that  the  Chinese  empire 
would  fall  under  the  dominance  of  the  large  European  powers  which 
would  divide  the  country  into  spheres  of  influence  for  their  exclusive 
benefit.  To  make  sure  that  such  political  changes  would  not  occur 
in  China  and  that  American  ships  would  not  be  barred  from  safe 
travel  along  a  route  where  ports  for  refueling  and  repairs  would  be 
available,  trade  agreements  had  to  be  concluded  quickly. 

Oriental  nations,  particularly  China  and  Japan,  were  notoriously 
disdainful  of  foreigners.  It  was  therefore  deemed  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  conduct  trade  negotiations  speedily  and  successfully  without 
the  use  of  force.^  Hence  the  United  States  had  the  choice  between 
seeing  China  pass  under  the  dominance  of  European  powers  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  United  States,  or  using  intervention  to  gain  a  foothold 
from  which  the  rights  to  future  trade  and  political  relations  with 
China  could  be  protected.  Considering  that  there  were  high  hopes 
that  the  China  trade  would  soon  become  vastly  important,  and  that 
non-intervention  would  allow  a  large  part  of  that  trade  and  con- 
comitant economic  and  political  benefits  to  pass  to  Britain,  then 
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America's  strongest  rival,  one  can  readily  see  that  a  major  national 
interest  was  protected  by  intervention.  Similar  considerations  ex- 
plain interventions  in  Japan  and  Korea.  However,  footholds  in  these 
countries  were  acquired  mainly  as  supporting  bases  for  American  po- 
sitions in  China,  rather  than  for  their  own  intrinsic  importance.  And 
intervention,  on  the  whole,  was  kept  to  what  was  then  quite  generally 
regarded  as  an  absolute  minimum. 

That  expectations  of  future  economic  and  political  developments, 
and  not  existing  trade  rights  as  such,  prompted  intervention  is  also 
corroberated  by  the  fact  that  follow-up  interventions  whose  sole  re- 
sult would  have  been  enlargement  of  trade  opportunities,  were  avoided. 
The  United  States  took  advantage  of  British,  French  and  German  in- 
terventions to  obtain  privileges  granted  to  these  powers,  but  it  did  not 
intervene  itself  except  to  protect  the  rights  of  Americans  to  maintain  a 
foothold  in  the  Far  East  for  trade  and  political  intercourse.  Unwill- 
ingness to  intervene  for  purely  commercial  reasons  is  amply  evident 
too  from  the  fact  that,  with  very  minor  exceptions,  trade  privileges 
were  not  sought  by  force  in  other  regions  of  the  woild,  except  the  Far 
East. 

The  Yearning  for  Canada.  When  peace  was  made  with  Mexico 
in  1848,  all  except  two  of  the  territories  which  the  United  States  had 
coveted  during  its  early  years,  had  either  been  annexed  to  it,  or  definite- 
ly given  up.  The  left-overs  were  Canada  and  Cuba.  The  Canadian 
situation  was  little  different  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  from 
what  it  had  been  in  the  first.  Any  signs  of  rift  between  Canada  and 
England,  such  as  occurred  in  British  Columbia  in  1869  and  1870,  im- 
mediately produced  private  American  aid  to  those  who  were  opposing 
England.  They  hoped  that  discontented  Canadians  would  seek  in- 
dependence, and  that  an  independent  Canada  would  join  the  United 
States.  When  Britain  conferred  dominion  status  on  a  pleased  Canada 
in  1867,  annexationist  forces  in  the  United  States  were  dismayed.  The 
House  of  Representatives  actually  passed  a  resolution  expressing  re- 
gret about  Canada's  new  status.^  But  in  general,  the  American  gov- 
ernment maintained  a  hands-off  attitude,  and  did  its  best  to  restrain 
its  citizens  from  supporting  anti-British  elements  in  Canada.  There 
was  no  desire  to  engage  in  intervention  which  was  likely  to  result  in 
war.  Yet  whenever  there  was  talk  of  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States  for  other  reasons,  as  for  instance,  during  the  Venezuela 
crisis,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  officials  express  the  view  that 
Canada  might  be  obtained  as  one  of  the  spoils  of  the  war. 

Feab  of  War  and  Slavery  Issue  Delay  Annexation  of  Cuba. 
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While  American  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  Canada  declined,  as  the 
years  went  by  and  prospects  for  union  remained  dim,  interest  in  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  continued  unabated.  In  fact,  the  island  became 
increasingly  important  for  the  American  economy  because  the  Carib- 
bean was  a  major  thoroughfare  to  newly  acquired  California  and  Ore- 
gon. Havana  was  a  natural  port  of  call  for  trade  between  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States.  The  acquisition  of  the  western 
regions  and  the  need  to  provide  for  their  defense  also  increased  in- 
terest in  an  isthmian  route.  Such  a  route  could  be  dominated  from 
Cuba.  Moreover,  to  the  slave-holding  south,  which  felt  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power  was  tipping  to  the  anti-slavery  north,  Cuba  seemed  an 
ideal  prize  to  reverse  the  adverse  balance.  If  the  United  States  waited 
too  long,  Spain  might  free  Cuban  slaves.  Then  the  South  would  lose 
the  chance  to  acquire  the  island  as  slave  territory,  and  southern  slaves, 
informed  about  events  in  Cuba,  might  be  encouraged  to  seek  their 
freedom.  The  slavery  issue  was  not  the  only  reason  making  haste 
advisable.  There  was  also  the  fear  that  Britain  and  France  might 
seize  the  island  as  security  for  the  large  debts  owed  to  them  by  Spain. 
Spurred  by  these  considerations.  President  Polk  offered  to  buy  the 
island  from  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  But  when  Spain 
was  unwilling  to  sell,  the  American  government,  to  the  dismay  of  ex- 
pansionists, decided  to  wait  for  some  future  opportunity  to  buy  the 
island. 

Intervention  would  have  been  easy  at  the  time,  Cubans  were  in 
revolt.  Insurrectionists  were  outfitting  numerous  expeditions  in  the 
United  States  to  sail  to  Cuba  and  attempt  to  liberate  the  island.  It 
was  considered  a  foregone  conclusion  that  an  independent  Cuba  would 
forthwith  seek  annexation  by  the  United  States  which  would  welcome 
the  island  with  open  arms.  But  instead  of  encouraging  the  Cuban 
liberation  movement  by  permitting  and  even  assisting  Cuban  filibus- 
tering expeditions  to  use  the  United  States  as  a  base  of  operations, 
and  by  allowing  Americans  to  join  the  Cuban  liberation  forces  free- 
ly, rather  than  surreptitiously,  as  many  managed  to  do,  the  American 
government  made  sincere  if  not  entirely  successful  efforts  to  maintain 
strict  neutrality.  A  number  of  Cubans  as  well  as  Americans  were 
arrested  for  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  and  several  expedi- 
tions were  prevented  from  leaving  American  shores. 

Southerners  resented  the  government's  policy  and  it  was  well-nigh 
impossible  to  find  a  southern  jury  which  would  convict  violators  of 
the  neutrality  laws.  When  General  John  A.  Quitman,  a  former  gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi,  was  arrested  in  1854  for  heading  an  expedition 
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which  was  to  help  Cuban  insurrectionista,  he  was  publicly  hailed,  and 
was  elected  to  the  next  Congress.  There  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  important  military  affairs  committee,  which  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  aid  the  cause  of  Cuban  annexation,  if  he  so  desired.  Quitman 
justified  his  violation  of  neutrality  laws  by  explaining  that  "Our  gov- 
ernment, already  distracted  with  the  slavery  question,  can  not  or  will 
not  act.    We  must  do  it  as  individuals."  ^ 

Quitman's  appraisal  of  the  situation  was  only  partially  correct.  The 
slavery  issue  was  a  deterrent  to  government  action.  But  the  govern- 
ment was  far  more  afraid  that  intervention  would  antagonize  Spain 
to  the  point  of  making  war  on  the  United  States,  and  that  Britain  and 
France  were  likely  to  aid  Spain.  Britain  was  already  angry  about 
American  interference  with  British  interests  in  the  Caribbean.  She 
feared  that  acquisition  of  Cuba  might  stimulate  Northerners  to  press 
for  an  attack  on  Canada  to  keep  slave  and  free  territory  in  balance. 
And  both  Britain  and  France  were  disappointed  that  the  United  States 
had  declined  their  offer  in  1852  for  a  tri-partite  convention  by  which 
the  status  quo  in  Cuba  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  three  powers.* 

It  seemed  folly  for  the  United  States  to  risk  war  against  three 
powers  when  the  chances  were  good  that  watchful  waiting  would  yield 
the  island  at  a  lesser  price.  Therefore  the  United  States  government 
maintained  a  hands-off  attitude  despite  the  real  burden  of  enforcing 
neutrality,  and  despite  the  fact  that  there  were  many  aggravating  in- 
cidents in  which  American  property  interests  in  Cuba  and  American 
shipping  were  molested  without  adequate  redress  from  Spanish  courts 
in  the  island. 

The  Ostend  Manifesto.  After  Democrat  Polk's  request  to  buy 
Cuba  had  been  turned  down,  no  further  offers  to  purchase  the  island 
were  made  to  Spain  during  the  four-year  Whig  interlude  which  fol- 
lowed. But  when  the  expansionist  Democratic  party  returned  to 
power,  headed  by  Franklin  Pierce  who  favored  the  Southern  cause, 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba  again  became  an  immediate  goal.  The  new 
Secretary  of  State,  William  Marcy,  confidentially  instructed  the 
American  minister  to  Spain  to  try  to  buy  Cuba,  even  though  the  price 
might  be  high.  If  this  proved  impossible,  the  minister  was  to  seek 
the  "next  most  desirable  object,"  namely  "to  detach  that  island  from 
the  Spanish  domination  and  from  all  dependence  on  any  European 
power."  ^  What  Marcy  had  in  mind,  was  the  development  of  a  Cuban 
movement  for  independence  to  which  the  United  States  might  give 
support. 

When  Soule,  the  minister  to  Spain,  got  nowhere,  he  consulted  with 
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his  American  colleagues  from  France  and  England,  and  as  a  result 
the  so-called  Ostend  Manifesto  was  composed  in  1854  and  later  pub- 
lished. It  stated  that  if  Spain  would  refuse  to  sell  Cuba  after  being 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  for  it,  the  United  States  would  be  faced 
with  the  question  whether  strife-torn  Cuba,  under  continued  Spanish 
rule  would  "seriously  endanger  our  internal  peace  and  the  existence 
of  our  cherished  Union.  Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  then  by  every  law  human  and  Divine,  we  shall  be  justified 
in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power;  and  this  upon  the 
very  same  principle  that  would  justify  an  individual  in  tearing  down 
the  burning  house  of  his  neighbor,  if  there  were  no  other  means  of 
preventing  the  flames  from  destroying  his  own  home."  ^  This  was  the 
argument  of  preventive  intervention — that  when  disorders  in  a  coun- 
try within  the  sphere  of  interest  of  the  United  States  threaten  the 
safety  of  the  United  States,  intervention  is  justified.  While  this  argu- 
ment proved  acceptable  to  Americans  in  the  period  after  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  it  found  little  favor  at  the  time. 

Passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  in  the  spring  of  1854  had 
aroused  anti-slavery  feeling  to  a  high  pitch  and  had  increased  north- 
ern opposition  to  adding  Cuba  to  the  Union,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise. When  the  details  of  the  Ostend  Manifesto  leaked  out,  and  later 
were  published,  there  was  much  public  indignation,  most  of  it  due  to 
the  mounting  opposition  to  acquiring  Cuba,  rather  than  due  to  the 
means  proposed,  or  the  argument  used  to  justify  the  means.  But  in 
the  heat  of  political  passion,  all  phases  of  the  Ostend  plan  were  at- 
tacked— its  objectives,  the  methods  to  be  used,  and  the  justification 
for  them.  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  was  forced  to  repudiate  the  mani- 
festo. He  did  so,  by  writing  Soule  that  the  threat  against  Spain  was 
unjustified  because  Cuban  conditions  were  not  as  menacing  as  Soul6 
had  stated.^  It  is  interesting  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  right  of 
preventive  intervention  as  such,  but  merely  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
ditions prerequisite  for  such  intervention  had  not  yet  occurred.  Such 
an  argument  was  hardly  conducive  to  allaying  Spain's  apprehensions 
about  American  intentions  to  seize  Cuba. 

There  the  matter  rested  until  after  the  Civil  war.  The  Cuban  is- 
sue had  become  so  charged  with  political  dynamite  because  of  the 
slavery  question,  that  pro-annexationists  were  afraid  to  press  it  lest 
it  split  the  Democratic  party,  and  possibly  the  whole  country,  along 
slavery  lines.  Even  though  annexation  remained  a  plank  in  the 
Democratic  platform,  and  was  advocated  by  President  Buchanan  in 
three  out  of  four  annual  messages  to  Congress,  nothing  was  done. 
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If  American  political  leaders  of  the  pre-Civil  war  period  had  known 
that  the  slavery  issue  would  ultimately  spoil  their  chances  of  annex- 
ing Cuba,  would  they  have  risked  intervention  and  war  to  accomplish 
annexation  after  the  Mexican  war?  It  seems  a  reasonable  guess  that 
they  would  have.  Intervention  had  been  shunned  only  because  pros- 
pects of  acquiring  Cuba  without  intervention  had  been  bright. 

The  Civil  war  and  its  aftermath  changed  the  face  of  the  Cuban 
problem.  The  desire  for  annexation  slackened  because  the  dominant 
political  groups  did  not  wish  to  add  another  slave  state  to  the  coun- 
try, and  there  was  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  sociological  prob- 
lems which  would  result  from  making  Cuba  a  part  of  the  Union.  The 
economic  and  strategic  importance  of  the  island  had  declined  some- 
what because  rail  connections  between  the  eastern  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  were  established  shortly  after  the  Civil  war. 
The  Cuban  problem,  as  in  the  early  years,  became  primarily  one  of 
keeping  the  island  out  of  the  hands  of  any  strong  European  power. 
Besides,  some  means  would  have  to  be  found  to  end  insurrection  and 
stop  the  damage  and  destruction  of  native  and  foreign  lives  and  prop- 
erty. A  large  number  of  influential  Americans  thought  this  could  be 
accomplished  best  by  Cuban  independence.  With  Spain  out  of  the 
picture,  peace  would  return  to  Cuba,  and  a  source  of  constant  strain 
and  possible  danger  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
would  be  eliminated. 

Non-Intervention  Rule  Prevails  Despite  Provocations,  1868- 
1878.  The  Cuban  problem  became  acute  again  in  the  decade  from  1868 
to  1878  when  mounting  hostilities  devastated  the  country.  The  United 
States  repeatedly  voiced  its  concern.  Its  people  were  sympathetic 
with  Cuba's  struggle  for  freedom  and  angered  by  the  frequent  out- 
breaks of  violence  in  which  American  citizens  in  Cuba  lost  their  lives 
and  property.  Many  Americans,  President  Grant  among  them,  wanted 
to  recognize  the  belligerency  of  Cuban  insurgents.  This  would  have 
entitled  them  to  the  same  belligerent  rights  and  privileges  as  Spain. 
It  would  have  amounted  to  intervention  in  their  favor  because  the  re- 
volt had  not  been  sufficiently  successful  to  acknowledge  that  the  in- 
surgents had  shed  the  yoke  of  Spain.  But  cooler  heads,  among  them 
Secretary  of  State  Fish,  prevented  recognition  because  it  would  prob- 
ably have  caused  war  with  Spain.  Such  a  war  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely unwise  because  the  United  States  had  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Civil  war,  lacked  a  strong  army  and  navy, 
and  had  many  other  pressing  diplomatic  problems,  such  as  the  settle- 
ments with  Britain  arising  out  of  Civil  war  claims. 
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American  political  leaders  instead  contented  themselves  at  first  with 
offers  of  good  offices  and  mediation,  which  were  declined,  and  with 
presenting  the  Cuban  situation  to  the  public  in  terms  which  made  it 
clear  that  its  seriousness  was  fully  appreciated  though  intervention 
was  not  immediately  contemplated. 

President  Grant  in  his  first  annual  message  in  1869  noted  that  "For 
more  than  a  year  a  valuable  province  of  Spain  and  a  near  neighbor 
of  ours  ...  in  whom  all  our  people  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest, 
has  been  struggling  for  independence  and  freedom  .  ,  .  The  United 
States  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  existing  relations  of 
Spain  to  her  colonial  possessions  on  this  continent .  .  ."  ^ 

Two  years  later  Grant  emphasized  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  United  States  and  its  people:  "It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  continues  to  be  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  anxiety.  The  existence  of  a  protracted  struggle  in 
such  close  proximity  to  our  own  territory,  without  apparent  prospect 
of  an  early  termination,  cannot  be  other  than  an  object  of  concern 
to  a  people  who,  while  abstaining  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
other  powers,  naturally  desire  to  see  every  country  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  peace,  liberty,  and  the  blessings  of  free  institutions."  ^ 

By  1872  veiled  threats  to  Spain  about  the  possibility  of  interven- 
tion were  added  to  the  messages.  The  implication  was  that  military 
action  might  become  unavoidable  if  the  dispute  were  not  settled 
promptly.  For  instance,  in  1872  Secretary  of  State  Fish  cited  a  long 
list  of  grievances  which  had  resulted  from  the  Cuban  strife  and  com- 
mented that  "Our  commercial  and  other  connections  with  that  island 
compel  us  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  its  peaceful  and  orderly  condi- 
tion." ^^  He  then  remarked  about  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  neu- 
trality when  Cuban  sympathizers  were  constantly  organizing  expedi- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  concluded  that  "the  trial  to  our  im- 
partiality by  the  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Spain  in  suppressing 
the  revolt  is  necessarily  so  severe  that  unless  she  shall  soon  be  more 
successful  it  will  force  upon  this  Government  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  whether  duty  to  itself  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  its 
citizens  may  not  demand  some  change  in  the  line  of  action  it  has  thus 
far  pursued."  ^^ 

But  when  the  capture  of  the  Virginius  aroused  the  country  to  a 
fever  pitch  and  there  was  much  talk  of  immediate  belligerent  inter- 
vention and  possibly  war  with  Spain,  Secretary  of  State  Fish  con- 
tinued his  cautious  approach.  The  Virginius  was  owned  by  Cuban 
insurrectionists,  but  was  sailing  under  the  American  flag.    It  had  been 
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seized  by  Spanish  authorities  who  had  promptly  confiscated  its  cargo 
of  munitions  and  executed  fifty-three  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  in- 
cluding several  Americans,  as  pirates.  While  this  could  have  been 
used  as  a  pretext  for  war,  as  was  the  Maine  explosion  twenty-five 
years  later.  Secretary  Fish  tried  to  settle  the  matter  peacefully.  He 
succeeded,  because  the  country  was  not  ready  for  war,  and  because, 
in  contrast  with  1898,  there  was  not  much  yellow  journalism  to  main- 
tain the  war  frenzy.  Nevertheless,  Fish  acknowledged  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  and  the  likelihood  that  future  provocations  would 
lead  to  belligerent  intervention  and  ultimately  war. 

In  1874  Fish  reported  that  the  "condition  of  things  grows,  day  by 
day,  more  and  more  insupportable  to  the  United  States.  The  govern- 
ment is  compelled  to  exert  constantly  the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent 
infringement  of  our  law  on  the  part  of  Cubans  purchasing  munitions 
or  materials  of  war,  or  laboring  to  fit  out  military  expeditions  in  our 
ports;  we  are  constrained  to  maintain  a  large  naval  force  to  prevent 
violations  of  our  sovereignty,  either  by  the  Cubans  or  the  Spaniards 
...  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  interposing  continually  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  citizens  against  wrongful  acts  of  the  local  authorities 
of  Spain  in  Cuba;  and  the  public  peace  is  every  moment  subject  to  be 
interrupted  by  some  unforeseen  event  like  that  which  recently  oc- 
curred, to  drive  us  at  once  to  the  brink  of  war  with  Spain.  In  short, 
the  state  of  Cuba  is  the  one  great  cause  of  perpetual  solicitude  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States."  ^^ 

With  a  view  to  bringing  pressure  on  Spain  through  England,  the 
British  were  informed  in  November  1875:  "In  the  absence  of  any  pros- 
pect of  a  termination  of  the  war,  or  of  any  change  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  conducted  on  either  side,  he  [the  President]  feels 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  may  be  the  duty  of  other  govern- 
ments to  intervene,  solely  with  the  view  of  bringing  to  an  end  a 
disastrous  and  destructive  conflict  and  of  restoring  peace  in  the  island 
of  Cuba."  13  However,  President  Grant  destroyed  the  effectiveness 
of  this  message  when  he  let  it  be  known  at  the  very  same  time  that 
no  immediate  large  scale  intervention  was  contemplated.^*  Efforts 
to  arrange  for  mediation  or  multilateral  diplomatic  pressure  on  Spain 
to  force  her  to  end  the  strife  in  Cuba  failed  also.^^ 

Fortunately,  the  Cuban  situation  improved  in  1878  when  Spain 
was  able  to  pacify  the  island  after  its  own  civil  war  had  ended.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  longer  the  American  government  could  have 
adhered  to  its  policy  of  non-intervention  in  view  of  the  many  inci- 
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dents  which  inflamed  public  opinion  and  stoked  the  fires  of  interven- 
tionism. 

Diplomatic  Pressuees  Fail  to  Solve  Cuban  Difficulties.  War- 
fare did  not  flare  up  again  in  Cuba  until  1895.  By  that  time,  the 
domestic  situation  within  the  United  States  was  beset  by  fewer  diffi- 
culties than  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  and  the  United  States  had 
begun  to  turn  its  attention  to  its  foreign  interests,  rather  than  fixing 
its  gaze  on  domestic  problems.  The  horrors  of  the  Civil  war  seemed 
remote,  the  economy  was  stable,  and  a  war  with  decadent  Spain  was 
no  longer  an  event  to  be  dreaded.  Rather,  it  would  be  a  welcome 
chance  to  exhibit  American  prowess,  and  thereby  improve  the  strategic 
position  of  the  United  States. 

Besides,  intervention  seemed  more  urgent  than  ever  before  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  Americans.  The  Cuban  insurrection- 
ists had  adopted  a  scorched  earth  policy  in  the  hope  that  Spain  would 
withdraw  if  Cuba  was  devastated.  They  also  calculated  correctly 
that  large  scale  destruction  of  American  lives  and  property  would 
fan  American  desire  to  intervene  and  stop  the  civil  war.  Short  of 
intervention,  Americans  would  be  more  willing  to  violate  the  neu- 
trality laws  by  aiding  Cuban  filibustering  expeditions  which  were 
fitted  out  in  the  United  States  in  great  numbers.  There  were  also 
idealistic  reasons  in  favor  of  intervention.  As  in  the  past,  Americans 
were  sympathetic  with  Cuba's  yearning  for  freedom.  A  people  strug- 
gling for  independence,  especially  if  it  was  a  neighboring  people, 
certainly  deserved  every  support.  Besides,  the  war  was  fought  with 
extreme  cruelty.  Men,  women  and  children  were  dying  by  the  thou- 
sands in  Spanish  concentration  camps  on  the  island,  and  there  were 
lurid  tales  of  atrocities  committed  by  Spanish  and  Cuban  soldiers. 
Many  influential  papers  in  the  United  States  featured  these  atrocity 
stories  and  often  exaggerated  them  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  arouse 
the  country  to  the  need  for  intervention  for  humanitarian  reasons. 

In  view  of  all  these  pressures,  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the 
eagerness  for  war,  it  is  surprising  that  intervention  was  postponed  for 
another  three  years.  The  credit  belongs  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  American  government.  President  Cleveland,  unlike  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  had  not  been  bitten  by  the  jingo  bug.  His  public 
conduct  reflected  strong  principles  of  morality  learned  in  a  minister's 
household,  as  well  as  a  trained  lawyer's  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
strictions on  the  right  of  intervention  which  were  then  emerging. 
Moreover,  Cleveland  knew  that  there  was  a  good  chance  that  diplo- 
matic pressure  might  induce  Spain  to  part  with  Cuba.    By  this  time, 
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the  power  situation  was  reversed.  It  was  Spain,  rather  than  the 
United  States,  which  feared  war  over  Cuba,  and  which  was  willing 
to  make  concessions  to  avoid  such  a  war.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the 
strong  public  pressure  for  belligerent  intervention,  Cleveland  and  his 
advisors  chose  the  path  of  firm  language.  American  grievances  were 
discussed  at  length  to  show  Spain,  as  well  as  the  American  public,  that 
they  were  not  being  overlooked.  Spain  was  warned  that  American 
soldiers  might  come  to  Cuba  unless  she  took  steps  to  improve  con- 
ditions there.  At  the  same  time,  Cleveland  reminded  the  restive 
American  public  that  non-intervention  was  the  preferred  policy  and 
would  be  adhered  to,  if  at  all  possible. 

A  dispatch  by  Secretary  of  State  Olney  in  April  1896  to  Dupuy  de 
Lome,  the  Spanish  minister,  illustrates  the  tenor  of  official  American 
communications  with  Spain.  Olney  wrote  that  the  United  States  "are 
interested  in  any  struggle  anywhere  for  freer  political  institutions, 
but  necessarily  and  in  special  measure  in  a  struggle  that  is  raging  al- 
most in  sight  of  our  shores.  They  are  interested,  as  a  civilized  and 
Christian  nation,  in  the  speedy  termination  of  a  civil  strife  charac- 
terized by  exceptional  bitterness  and  exceptional  excesses  on  the  part 
of  both  combatants." 

In  addition  to  humanitarian  and  ideological  grounds,  Olney  ex- 
plained :  "They  are  interested  in  the  noninterruption  of  extensive  trade 
relations  which  have  been  and  should  continue  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  both  countries.  They  are  interested  in  the  prevention  of 
that  wholesale  destruction  of  property  on  the  island  which,  making 
no  discrimination  between  enemies  and  neutrals,  is  utterly  destroy- 
ing American  investments  that  should  be  of  immense  value,  and  is 
utterly  impoverishing  great  numbers  of  American  citizens. 

"On  all  these  grounds  and  in  all  these  ways  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  existing  situation  in  Cuba  yields  in  extent  only  to  that 
of  Spain  herself,  and  has  led  many  good  and  honest  persons  to  insist 
that  intervention  to  terminate  the  conflict  is  the  immediate  and  im- 
perative duty  of  the  United  States." 

While  mentioning  the  possibility  of  intervention,  Olney  hedged 
carefully  about  its  probability:  "It  is  not  proposed  now  to  consider 
whether  existing  conditions  would  justify  such  intervention  at  the 
present  time,  or  how  much  longer  those  conditions  should  be  endured 
before  such  intervention  would  be  justified.  That  the  United  States 
can  not  contemplate  with  complacency  another  ten  years  of  Cuban 
insurrection,  with  all  its  injurious  and  distressing  incidents,  may  cer- 
tainly be  taken  for  granted."  ^^    To  President  Cleveland,  Olney  re- 
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ported  in  the  same  year  that  "a  state  of  things  exists  at  our  doors  alike 
dangerous  to  the  good  relations,  destructive  of  legitimate  commerce, 
fatal  to  the  internal  resources  of  Cuba,  and  most  vexatious  and 
trying  because  entailing  upon  this  government  excessive  burdens  in 
its  domestic  administration  and  its  outward  relations  .  .  .  the  time 
may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  United  States  must  seriously  con- 
sider whether  its  rights  and  interests  as  well  as  its  international  du- 
ties in  view  of  its  peculiar  relations  to  the  island  do  not  call  for  some 
decided  change  in  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  .  .  ."  ^"^ 

Cleveland  Holds  Interventionist  Congress  at  Bay.  While 
Cleveland  and  Olney  were  trying  to  avoid  intervention,  the  American 
Congress  decided  to  take  matters  into  its  own  hands.  In  April,  1896, 
the  Senate  and  House  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  in  favor  of  in- 
tervening by  recognizing  Cuban  belligerency.  But  Cleveland  would 
not  have  his  hands  forced  by  the  legislature,  especially  when  many 
of  those  who  voted  for  the  resolution  seemed  motivated  by  partisan 
considerations  rather  than  by  the  realities  of  the  Cuban  situation.  In 
his  annual  message  of  December  7,  1896,  the  President  clarified  his 
reasons  for  opposing  intervention  and  pointedly  reminded  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  national  honor  of  the  United  States  required  that 
"right  and  not  might  should  be  the  rule  of  its  conduct."  ^^  He  added 
unequivocally:  "These  inevitable  entanglements  of  the  United  States 
with  the  rebellion  in  Cuba,  the  large  American  property  interests  af- 
fected, and  considerations  of  philanthropy  and  humanity  in  general, 
have  led  to  a  vehement  demand  in  various  quarters  for  some  sort  of 
positive  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States." 

Listing  the  various  forms  which  intervention  might  take,  Cleveland 
pointed  out:  "It  was  at  first  proposed  that  belligerent  rights  should 
be  accorded  to  the  insurgents — a  proposition  no  longer  urged  because 
untimely  and  in  practical  operation  clearly  perilous  and  injurious  to 
our  own  interests.  It  has  since  been  and  is  now  sometimes  contended 
that  the  independence  of  the  insurgents  should  be  recognized.  But 
imperfect  and  restricted  as  the  Spanish  government  of  the  island  may 
be,  no  other  exists  there — unless  the  will  of  the  military  officer  in  tem- 
porary command  of  a  particular  district  can  be  dignified  as  a  species 
of  government.  It  is  now  also  suggested  that  the  United  States  should 
buy  the  island — a  suggestion  possibly  worthy  of  consideration  if  there 
were  any  evidence  of  a  desire  or  willingness  on  the  part  of  Spain  to 
entertain  such  a  proposal." 

With  recognition  of  belligerency  or  independence  impractical  and 
not  justified  by  conditions  in  Cuba,  and  with  purchase  of  the  island 
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out  of  the  question,  Cleveland  next  gave  reasons  why  armed  interven- 
tion should  not  be  undertaken: 

"It  is  urged,  finally,  that  all  other  methods  failing,  the  existing 
internecine  strife  in  Cuba  should  be  terminated  by  our  intervention, 
even  at  the  cost  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain — a  war 
which  its  advocates  confidently  prophecy  would  be  neither  large  in  its 
proportions  nor  doubtful  in  its  issue. 

"The  correctness  of  this  forecast  need  be  neither  affirmed  nor  denied. 
The  United  States  has  nevertheless  a  character  to  maintain  as  a  na- 
tion, which  plainly  dictates  that  right  and  not  might  should  be  the 
rule  of  its  conduct.  Further,  though  the  United  States  is  not  a  na- 
tion to  which  peace  is  a  necessity,  it  is,  in  truth,  the  most  pacific  of 
powers  ...  Its  own  ample  and  diversified  domains  satisfy  all  possible 
longings  for  territory  .  .  .  our  conduct  toward  Spain  and  her  dominions 
has  constituted  no  exception  .  .  ." 

Despite  his  strong  objections  to  intervention,  Cleveland  made  it 
clear,  nevertheless,  that  intervention  might  become  necessary  if  Spain 
failed  to  settle  her  affairs  quickly.  And  he  warned  Spain,  as  well  as 
other  European  powers,  that  "Whatever  circumstances  may  arise,  our 
policy  and  our  interests  would  constrain  us  to  object  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  island  or  an  interference  with  its  control  by  any  other 
power."  ^^ 

Though  Cleveland  disapproved  of  the  forms  of  intervention  sug- 
gested thus  far,  he  never  promised  that  there  would  be  no  intervention 
under  any  circumstances.  When  his  message  was  followed  by  further 
Senate  and  House  resolutions  urging  recognition  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence and  advising  establishment  of  a  protectorate  over  Cuba 
pending  the  organization  of  a  native  government,  Cleveland  stood 
firm.  There  would  be  no  intervention  until  the  executive  was  satis- 
fied that  all  other  methods  had  been  exhausted.  And  the  methods  of 
intervention  would  be  carefully  selected  to  accomplish  American  ob- 
jectives with  a  minimum  of  force.  Fortunately,  none  of  the  resolu- 
tions came  to  a  vote. 

The  Cuban  Cup  Runneth  Over — Inteevention  and  War,  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  Cleveland's  Republican  successor,  viewed  the  Cuban 
issue  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  Cleveland  had  done.  In  his 
first  annual  message,  McKinley  too  affirmed  that  recognition  of  bel- 
ligerency would  be  unwise  since  it  would  force  the  United  States  to 
be  strictly  neutral,  and  such  neutrality  would  redound  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Spain,  the  stronger  power.^^*  Hitherto  "the  relation  of  the 
United  States  has  virtually  been  one  of  friendly  intervention  in  many 
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ways,  each  not  of  itself  conclusive,  but  all  tending  to  the  exertion  of 
a  potential  influence  toward  an  ultimate  pacific  result,  just  and  honor- 
able to  all  interests  concerned."  ^i 

All  this  would  stop  with  the  recognition  of  belligerency.  Besides, 
intervention  on  humanitarian  grounds  was  not  indicated  at  this  time 
because  atrocities  had  been  diminishing.  Nevertheless,  McKinley  kept 
the  door  to  intervention  open:  "If  it  shall  hereafter  appear  to  be  a 
duty  imposed  by  our  obligations  to  ourselves,  to  civilization  and  hu- 
manity to  intervene  with  force,  it  shall  be  without  fault  on  our  part 
and  only  because  the  necessity  for  such  action  will  be  so  clear  as  to 
command  the  support  and  approval  of  the  civilized  world."  ^^ 

In  the  next  twelve  months  the  hopes  of  those  who  thought  that 
Spain  would  come  to  terms  without  intervention  and  without  war, 
were  realized.  Spain  granted  an  armistice  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and 
revoked  its  reconcentration  order.  There  was  every  indication  that 
she  was  willing  to  relinquish  her  hold  on  Cuba.  But  the  fat  was 
already  in  the  fire.  Various  incidents  had  been  used  by  the  yellow 
press  and  by  expansionist  Americans  such  as  Senator  Lodge  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  inflame  public 
opinion  to  the  point  where  the  President  felt  he  could  no  longer  resist 
the  public  demand  for  war  without  wrecking  his  party's  and  his  own 
political  fortunes.  Chief  among  these  incidents  was  the  destruction 
of  the  battleship  Maine  in  Havana  harbor  which,  despite  inconclusive 
evidence,  was  blamed  on  Spanish  agents.  In  addition,  a  letter  in 
which  Dupuy  de  Lome,  the  Spanish  minister  in  Washington,  had  called 
President  McKinley  "weak  and  a  bidder  for  the  admiration  of  the 
crowd"  and  had  made  other  highly  uncomplimentary  remarks,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Hearst  press  and  had  been  played  up  as 
an  insult  to  national  honor.  For  those  who  felt  a  missionary  urge  to 
intervene  for  humanitarian  reasons.  Senator  Proctor's  report  about 
the  human  suffering  incident  to  the  Spanish  reconcentration  policy 
served  as  a  stirring  reminder  of  their  duties.  Senator  Proctor,  who 
was  highly  respected,  delivered  his  report  in  the  spring  of  1898,  after 
he  had  visited  Cuba  to  observe  conditions  there. 

Besides,  President  McKinley  could  not  be  sure  that  Spanish  con- 
cessions would  actually  be  carried  out.  Even  if  Spain  was  willing, 
Cuban  insurgents  might  refuse  the  armistice  and  fight  on  in  the  hope 
that  the  United  States  would  ultimately  come  to  their  aid.  Pressed 
from  all  sides — with  moderation  counselled  by  only  few  groups,  most 
notably  big  business  which  stood  to  lose  profits  by  war — McKinley 
finally  relented.    Two  days  after  Spain  had  announced  her  intention 
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to  make  an  armistice  and  revoke  reconcentration,  McKinley  asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  intervene  by  armed  force  in  Cuba  to  end 
hostilities.  He  justified  intervention  on  the  grounds  of  humanity, 
need  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  and  American  property 
and  business  interests  in  Cuba,  and  on  the  grounds  that  the  Cuban 
situation  had  been  a  potential  source  of  war.  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  had  been  required  to  employ  practically  the  entire  At- 
lantic forces  of  the  revenue  service,  reinforced  by  naval  units,  to  pre- 
vent a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  by  filibustering  expeditions  bound 
for  Cuba.^^ 

Congress  responded  with  a  joint  resolution  which  granted  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  Further  than  this,  the  resolution  declared  that  Cuba 
should  be  free,  and  that  the  United  States  had  no  intention  to  annex 
the  island,  and  demanded  that  Spain  should  withdraw  her  military 
forces.  Spain  refused  to  comply  with  American  demands,  and  chose 
war  rather  than  acquiescence  to  the  military  intervention. 

The  Cuban  Lesson.  Why  did  the  United  States  finally  intervene 
in  Cuba  in  1898,  after  it  had  clung  tenaciously  to  a  policy  of  non- 
intervention for  some  ninety  years?  The  answer  is  to  be  sought  not 
in  the  Cuban  situation,  which  had  improved  rather  than  deteriorated 
when  intervention  occurred,  but  in  the  growth  of  national  power  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  slavery  issue 
had  been  settled  and  the  country  had  become  strong  enough  to  view 
a  war  with  Spain  with  equanimity.  That  removed  the  two  reasons 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  strongest  deterrents  to  intervention. 

While  the  major  obstacles  to  intervention  had  disappeared  by  1898, 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  intervention  was  justified  by  considerations  of 
national  interest  at  the  time.  President  McKinley  requested  author- 
ity from  Congress  for  the  intervention  at  a  moment  when  Spain  was 
closer  than  ever  before  to  terminating  Cuban  hostilities.  Prudence 
and  the  desire  to  cling  to  non-intervention  as  long  as  possible  dictated 
that  intervention  should  be  postponed  for  a  reasonable  period  to  allow 
her  to  make  good  on  her  promises.  No  irreparable  harm  could  be 
anticipated  from  such  a  delay.  But  the  American  people  were  no 
longer  interested  merely  in  pacifying  Cuba  to  stop  injury  to  American 
interests.  There  was  a  strong  desire  to  punish  Spain  for  her  past  mis- 
deeds against  Americans  and  their  property,  and  for  their  barbaric 
methods  of  warfare.  And  there  was  also  the  hope,  shared  by  many 
Americans,  that  war  with  Spain  would  enable  the  United  States  to 
acquire  strategic  Spanish  island  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  as  well 
as  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  would  launch  a  new  era  of  expansion  be- 
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yond  the  continental  confines.  While  Cuba  might  have  been  pacified 
without  intervention  and  without  war,  these  other  desires  could  not 
be  fulfilled  easily,  adequately,  and  promptly,  without  war.  So  war 
it  was,  with  an  outcome  which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  expansion- 
ists who  hailed  it  as  the  beginning  of  world  power  status,  and  which 
saddened  the  heart  of  anti-imperialists  who  feared  that  colonialism 
would  degrade  American  democracy  and  embroil  the  country  in  the 
maelstrom  of  international  politics.  Ironically  enough,  intervention 
and  war  failed  to  accomplish  one  goal  which  many  who  had  desired  in- 
tervention had  cherished  throughout  the  ninety-year  waiting  period. 
That  goal  was  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  It  failed  because  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  flushed  with  the  sense  of  a  high  mission  (which  was 
encouraged  by  Cuban  sugar  interests  and  anti-annexation  Cubans 
and  Americans)  pledged  that  Cuba  would  not  be  annexed  to  the 
Union.     This  pledge  was  kept,  despite  later  pressures  to  abandon  it. 

The  Cuban  story  has  been  told  in  detail  because  it  shows  how  a 
succession  of  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  of  different  parties, 
faced  by  different  domestic  and  foreign  problems,  dealt  with  a  recurring 
situation  which,  in  itself,  changed  little.  From  Jefferson  to  McKinley, 
the  United  States  was  faced  with  the  fact  of  having  a  strategically 
placed  island,  close  to  the  American  mainland,  under  the  control  of  a 
weak  foreign  power.  The  United  States  was  vitally  interested  in 
having  peaceful  conditions  on  the  island,  and  in  keeping  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  strong  foreign  power.  Because  these  objectives  con- 
cerned the  national  safety  of  the  United  States,  there  was  no  hesi- 
tancy to  consider  intervention  as  a  tool  which  might  be  used  to  keep 
Cuban  affairs  consistent  with  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  But  intervention  was  to  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  when 
other  means  had  failed,  and  only  when  its  results  were  likely  to  be 
worth  the  cost  of  a  policy  of  intervention.  There  was  no  interven- 
tion in  Cuba  in  the  early  years,  because  the  disadvantageous  conse- 
quences of  the  intervention,  such  as  war  with  Spain,  and  a  sharpening 
of  the  slavery  issue  at  home,  would  have  outweighed  the  advantages 
to  be  gained.  Intervention  was  postponed  for  three  years  in  the 
nineties,  because  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  chose  to  use 
less  drastic  means  first.  It  finally  came,  because  the  executive  could 
no  longer  stem  the  tide  of  public  pressure,  though  without  such  pres- 
sure, intervention  and  war  might  have  been  averted  without  sacrific- 
ing American  objectives  with  regard  to  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  story  encouraged  the  persistence  of  the  myih  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  adhere  to  non-intervention  re- 
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gardless  of  the  circumstances  involved.  How  else  could  one  explain 
the  long  period  of  non-intervention  in  Cuba?  To  those  who  looked 
superficially  at  the  events,  without  examining  the  background,  it 
seemed  that  non-intervention  was  an  absolute  rule,  and  intervention 
an  aberration,  which  could  be  blamed  on  jingoists. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  Cuban  story,  are  confirmed  by  the 
case  histories  of  other  unsuccessful  and  successful  projects  to  annex 
territories  deemed  important  for  the  national  safety  of  the  United 
States.  All  of  them  show  that  intervention  to  facilitate  annexation 
was  considered,  and  rejected  or  adopted  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances in  the  case.  The  non-intervention  doctrine  was  rarely  men- 
tioned when  the  advisability  of  intervention  was  discussed.  Nor  were 
there  legal  objections  as  a  rule,  although  the  advocates  of  a  limited 
right  of  intervention  had  a  few  staunch  and  sincere  friends  in  both  the 
press  and  Congress  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  unsuccessful  projects  for  annexation  involved  regions  which, 
like  Cuba,  were  of  major  strategic  value  to  the  United  States  for  con- 
trol of  the  Caribbean  and  as  guard  posts  for  trans-isthmian  routes. 
As  in  the  Cuban  case,  there  was  danger  of  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  strong  European  power.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  Cuban 
policy  of  the. United  States,  the  opportunities  for  annexation  follow- 
ing intervention;,  which  occurred  in  the  twenty-year  period  after  the 
Mexican  war,  were  declined  because  war  might  have  resulted  from 
intervention.  Besides,  there  was  domestic  opposition  to  expansion 
beyond  the  territorial  confines  of  the  United  States,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  acquire  additional  slave-holding  regions. 

Mexico  Retains  Yucatan.  One  test  of  American  willingness  to 
intervene  arose  in  1848  when  the  people  of  Yucatan  approached  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  Britain  and  Spain,  requesting  annexation. 
Yucatan  was  then  a  part  of  Mexico.  But  its  people  feared  that  the 
Mexican  government,  weakened  by  war  with  the  United  States,  would 
be  incapable  of  protecting  them  from  extermination  by  hostile  Indians. 
President  Polk,  an  apostle  of  expansionism,  was  inclined  to  intervene 
in  Mexican  affairs  by  granting  the  request  of  the  people  of  Yucatan. 
The  province  occupied  a  strategic  location  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
would  be  useful  to  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States  refused 
to  take  it,  some  European  power  might  annex  the  region,  contrary  to 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States.  In  a  special  message,  Polk 
asserted  that  the  United  States  could  not  permit  such  a  transfer,  re- 
gardless of  the  desires  of  the  people  of  Yucatan.^* 

But  Congress  was  far  less  worried  than  the  President.    "When  a  bill 
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for  temporary  occupation  of  Yucatan  was  discussed  in  the  Senate,  it 
was  strongly  attacked  on  its  merits.  There  was  no  opposition  on  the 
grounds  that  occupation  would  conflict  with  the  traditional  policy  of 
non-intervention,  however.  The  bill  was  dropped  when  Yucatan  with- 
drew its  request  for  annexation  after  a  change  of  government  in  the 
province.  Shortly  afterwards  it  became  clear  that  there  was  no  real 
danger  that  Britain  or  Spain  would  annex  Yucatan.  That  settled  the 
issue.  With  Congress  unsympathetic  to  annexation,  the  people  of 
Yucatan  no  longer  anxious,  and  with  the  danger  of  European  occupa- 
tion gone,  intervention  in  preparation  for  annexation  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  Remain  Independent.  But  even  when 
ruling  elements  within  foreign  countries  favored  annexation  and 
American  intervention  to  smooth  the  way  for  it,  and  when  there  was 
danger  that  European  powers  might  step  in,  the  American  Congress 
balked  at  intervention  preparatory  to  annexation  of  foreign  terri- 
tories in  the  period  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  Civil 
war.  The  case  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  illustrates  the  point. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  American  government  showed  an  active 
interest  in  the  annexation  of  all  or  part  of  Santo  Domingo  as  a  strate- 
gic outpost.  As  a  start,  the  Pierce  administration  in  1854  negotiated 
a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  harbor  of  Samana  Bay.^^  But  noth- 
ing came  of  it  because  British  and  French  opposition  led  Santo  Domin- 
go to  repudiate  the  project.  Besides,  there  was  strong  domestic  op- 
position by  anti-expansionist  groups  who  feared  that  annexation  of 
all  of  Santo  Domingo  would  follow  ultimately.  Shrewdly,  these  forces 
secured  Southern  support  by  spreading  stories  that  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  almost  exclusively  under  the  control  of  negroes  and  mul- 
attoes,  with  only  a  very  negligible  white  minority. 

The  naval  exigencies  of  the  Civil  war  and  the  interventions  under- 
taken by  France  in  Mexico  and  Spain  in  Santo  Domingo  when  the 
United  States  found  its  military  forces  engaged  at  home,  heightened 
the  penchant  for  adequate  naval  bases  in  the  Caribbean  to  ward  off 
the  dangers  of  European  intervention.  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  a 
strong  advocate  of  expansion,  decided  to  make  a  cruise  "for  his  health" 
to  the  "West  Indies  to  see  what  islands  might  be  acquired  for  the 
United  States.  Among  other  things,  he  investigated  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  the  cession  of  the  harbor  of  Samana  Bay.  The  Domini- 
can government,  ever  threatened  by  domestic  revolution  and  invasion 
from  neighboring  Haiti,  was  from  time  to  time  quite  anxious  to  come 
to  terms.    Successive  presidents  offered  to  lease  Samana,  sell  it  out- 
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right,  or  to  accept  a  protectorate  over  the  entire  republic,  or  have  it 
annexed  by  the  United  States,  These  offers  probably  did  not  repre- 
sent general  public  sentiment  within  the  republic.  Most  citizens 
knew  nothing  about  them;  and  among  those  who  did  know,  many  ob- 
jected. But  a  limited  amount  of  aid  for  those  who  favored  annexa- 
tion could  easily  have  given  them  preponderant  political  power.^^ 

President  Johnson  would  certainly  have  been  willing  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  Dominicans  who  favored  annexation.  If  nothing  else, 
the  glory  of  adding  territory  to  the  national  domain  might  have  lifted 
his  abysmally  low  political  prestige.  He  told  Congress  and  the  people 
in  December,  1868:  "It  cannot  be  long  before  it  will  become  necessary 
for  this  Government  to  lend  some  effective  aid  to  the  solution  of  the 
political  and  social  problems  which  are  continually  kept  before  the 
world  by  the  two  Republics  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  .  .  .  The  sub- 
ject is  commended  to  your  consideration  with  all  the  more  earnestness 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  even  so  direct 
a  proceeding  as  a  proposition  for  an  annexation  of  the  two  Republics 
of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  would  not  only  receive  the  consent  of  the 

people  interested,  but  would  also  give  satisfaction  to  all  other  foreign 
nations."  2T 

Yet  Congress  did  not  share  the  views  of  the  State  Department  and 
of  the  President,  whom  many  despised  and  opposed  for  the  mere  sake 
of  obstructionism.  Congress  had  even  balked  at  the  acquisition  of 
the  strategically  valuable  Danish  West  Indies  which  Denmark  was 
eager  to  sell.  The  American  people  were  preoccupied  with  pressing 
domestic  problems,  such  as  the  settlement  of  the  Far  West,  the  effects 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War. 
There  was  little  desire  to  make  political  life  even  more  complex  by  the 
acquisition  of  tropical  lands  beset  by  severe  economic  and  sociological 
difficulties.  In  January,  1869,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  extend  a  protectorate  over  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  was  decisive- 
ly defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  36-126.  Since 
Haiti  had  not  requested  annexation,  an  attempt  was  made  two  weeks 
later  to  pass  a  resolution  providing  for  the  annexation  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo only,  and  suggesting  its  incorporation  into  the  Union.  It  too 
was  defeated  decisively  by  a  vote  of  63-110. 

President  Grant,  who  had  succeeded  President  Johnson,  would  not 
give  up.  His  personal  emissary  to  Santo  Domingo  promised  that  the 
President  would  use  his  influence  in  favor  of  annexation.  The  United 
States  would  either  annex  Santo  Domingo  in  return  for  assuming  its 
national  debt,  or,  if  that  plan  failed,  would  purchase  Samana  Bay 
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for  two  million  dollars.  While  the  annexation  treaty  was  before  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  would  guarantee  the  Dominican  Republic 
against  all  foreign  intervention,  just  as  the  United  States  had  agreed 
to  protect  Texas  during  the  pendency  of  its  annexation  treaty.  Presi- 
dent Grant  also  dispatched  money  and  arms  as  well  as  American  naval 
units  to  Dominican  waters  during  elections  in  1870,  to  support  the 
existing  pro-annexationist  government  against  revolutionary  opposi- 
tion. With  this  American  aid,  President  Bdez  was  able  to  assure  a 
favorable  vote  on  the  question  of  annexation.^^  But  all  was  for 
naught.  The  Senate  rejected  the  proposed  annexation  treaty  by  a 
28-28  vote,  and  did  not  even  vote  on  the  purchase  of  Samana  Bay. 
Among  the  arguments  which  defeated  the  "treaty  were  the  fear  that  it 
might  embark  the  United  States  on  a  policy  of  expansionism  in  the 
Caribbean,  that  large  foreign  debts  of  Caribbean  countries  would  have 
to  be  assumed,  and  that  these  countries  would  continue  to  suffer  from 
civil  wars  and  rebellions  into  which  the  United  States  would  be  drawn. 
It  was  also  argued  that  there  was  little  future  danger  of  European 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic.^® 

Reasons  for  Non-Intervention.  During  the  Senate  debates, 
Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  Republican  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  bitter  personal  foe  of  the  Presi- 
dent, criticized  the  Grant  administration  severely  for  using  naval 
forces  and  granting  financial  and  military  aid  to  influence  internal 
politics  in  Santo  Domingo.  He  claimed  that  annexation  would  have 
been  rejected  by  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
persuasive  force  of  American  naval  units  stationed  near  the  island. 
This  was  denied  by  other  Republican  Senators  who  contended  that 
the  navy  was  on  a  routine  mission  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
turn  of  events  in  Santo  Domingo.^®  Regardless  of  who  was  right,  the 
debate  showed  that  those  who  objected  to  Grant's  intervention  were 
opposed  to  the  annexation  of  the  island  for  many  other  reasons.  Those 
who  favored  annexation  either  denied  that  Grant  had  used  interven- 
tionary  tactics,  or  merely  ignored  these  tactics.  Again,  opposition  to 
intervention  was  merely  a  supporting  argument.  By  itself,  it  would 
not  have  been  an  effective  bar  to  annexation  of  the  island,  if  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress  had  agreed  with  the  President  that  the  national  in- 
terest required  annexation,  and  that  annexation  was  politically  wise. 

The  truth  of  this  was  amply  demonstrated  by  events  in  the  Pacific. 
When  intervention  seemed  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  Hawaii  and 
Samoa  could  be  kept  under  American  control,  it  was  used.  What 
made  the  difference  between  the  policy  pursued  in  the  Pacific,  as  con- 
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trasted  with  the  policy  pursued  in  the  Caribbean,  was  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  power  status  of  the  United  States  after 
the  Civil  war.  Pressing  internal  problems  had  been  solved,  and  the 
nation  had  reached  a  degree  of  economic  maturity  which  enabled  it  to 
adopt  a  foreign  policy  of  strength.  The  chances  for  intervention  in 
the  Caribbean  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  had  come  too  soon.  Those  in 
the  Pacific  came  to  a  head  at  the  opportune  moment. 

The  United  States  Supports  Hawaiian  Independence.  American 
interest  in  the  Hawaiian  islands  had  developed  early  because  of  their 
strategic  location  as  a  half-way  station  for  American  trade  with  China. 
American  missionaries  and  traders  became  well-established  and  man- 
aged to  convince  the  American  government  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  that  the  Hawaiian  islands  be  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  European  powers.  As  a  result,  European  attempts  to 
subjugate  the  islands  were  met  even  in  the  period  before  the  Mexican 
war  by  strong  American  warnings  that  such  intervention  would  not 
be  tolerated.^^  This,  of  course,  was  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
European  powers,  because  the  fate  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  was  not 
then  intimately  connected  with  the  national  survival  of  the  United 
States.  The  speedy  settlement  of  the  newly  won  Pacific  coast  states 
after  1848,  the  construction  of  a  trans-isthmian  railroad,  and  the  rapid 
development  of  trans-continental  means  of  transportation  heightened 
American  interest  in  Pacific  island  outposts  which  would  be  of  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  importance  to  western  states. 

Therefore  opposition  to  having  the  islands  pass  under  British  or 
French  control  continued  and  grew.  Right  after  the  Mexican  war, 
Secretary  of  State  Buchanan  let  it  be  known  that  in  the  American  view 
"It  would  be  highly  injurious  to  our  interests,  if  tempted  by  their  weak- 
ness, they  [Hawaiian  islands]  should  be  seized  by  Great  Britain  or 
France;  more  especially  so  since  our  recent  acquisition  from  Mexico 
on  the  Pacific  ocean."  ^^ 

A  temporary  seizure  of  Honolulu  by  the  French  in  1849  called  forth 
the  statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  that  the  United  States 
"could  never  with  indifference  allow  them  to  pass  under  the  dominion 
or  exclusive  control  of  any  other  power."  ^^  But  the  Whig  adminis- 
tration of  President  Taylor  and  President  Fillmore,  opposed  to  ag- 
gressive expansions,  took  no  steps  to  establish  American  control  over 
the  islands,  by  annexation  or  otherwise.  Even  when  the  king  of 
Hawaii  tried  in  1851  to  cede  the  islands  to  the  United  States  because  he 
feared  further  French  aggression,  Secretary  Webster  declined  to  act. 
In  a  speech  made  in  1851  he  noted  that  the  United  States  had  in  no 
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case  interfered  with  the  Hawaiian  government  and  had  not  tried  to 
dictate  to  it.  "This  Government  still  desires  to  see  the  nationality 
of  the  Hawaiian  Government  maintained,  its  independent  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  respected,  and  its  prosperity  and  reputation  in- 
creased." ^^    This  was  not  in  accord  with  public  wishes. 

Spade  Work  for  Annexation.  As  a  result  of  France's  seizure  of 
Hawaii,  and  in  the  face  of  continuing  rumors  that  other  powers  might 
acquire  the  islands,  there  was  much  talk  in  the  press  and  in  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  annexation.  It  finally  found  a  spokesman  in  Secre- 
tary of  State  Marcy  when  the  Democrats  had  returned  to  power  un- 
der the  leadership  of  expansionist  President  Pierce.  Marcy  wrote  in 
1854:  "If  any  foreign  connection  is  to  be  formed,  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  these  islands  indicates  that  it  should  be  with  us.  Our  com- 
merce with  them  far  exceeds  that  of  all  other  countries;  our  citizens 
are  embarked  in  the  most  important  public  positions.  In  view  of  the 
large  American  interests  there  established,  and  the  intimate  commer- 
cial relations  existing  at  this  time,  it  might  well  be  regarded  as  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  prevent  these  islands  from  becoming  the 
appendage  of  any  other  foreign  power."  ^^ 

A  treaty  of  annexation,  negotiated  in  1854,  failed  because  of  do- 
mestic opposition  and  foreign  protests.  A  series  of  treaties  giving  the 
United  States  commercial  as  well  as  military  privileges  in  the  islands 
met  the  same  fate.  The  Senate  failed  to  ratify  them  for  motley  rea- 
sons, including  pressure  from  American  sugar  and  rice  growers,  fear 
of  some  senators  that  the  treaties  were  a  step  towards  annexation, 
and  anxiety  by  others  that  they  would  have  the  opposite  result.  In 
1874  intervention  was  tried  when  the  United  States  complied  with  a 
Hawaiian  request  to  land  forces  during  a  political  disturbance.  The 
alleged  purpose  of  the  landing  was  the  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens. But  incidentally  or,  more  likely,  by  design,  the  landings  aided 
materially  in  discouraging  the  revolutionaries  and  in  enabling  pro- 
American  King  David  Kalakaua  to  acceed  to  the  throne. 

In  1875  the  Senate  finally  ratified  a  treaty  placing  the  Hawaiian 
islands  definitely  into  an  American  sphere  of  influence.  Hawaii  prom- 
ised that  none  of  its  ports  or  territories  would  be  leased  or  surrendered 
to  any  third  power,  and  that  the  special  privileges  granted  to  the 
United  States  would  not  be  extended  to  other  nations.  President 
Grant  hoped  that  this  treaty  would  enable  him  to  keep  the  islands 
out  of  French  or  British  hands  until  the  American  public  would  be 
ready  to  annex  them. 

Secretary  of  State  Blaine,  an  ardent  expansionist,  even  claimed  that 
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the  islands  were  a  part  of  the  "American  system"  to  which  the  Monroe 
doctrine  would  be  applied.  As  a  result  "the  position  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  the  key  to  the  dominion  of  the  American  Pacific  demands 
their  neutrality,  to  which  end  it  [U.S.}  will  earnestly  cooperate  with 
the  native  government.  If  through  any  cause,  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  position  of  neutrality  should  be  found  by  Hawaii  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, this  government  would  then  unhesitatingly  meet  the  altered 
situation  by  seeking  an  avowedly  American  solution  for  the  grave  is- 
sues presented."  ^® 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  "avowedly  American  solution" 
meant  intervention  on  behalf  of  Hawaii  to  keep  it  out  of  the  control 
of  any  foreign  power.  In  all  likelihood,  Hawaiian  neutrality  would 
have  been  enforced  by  the  United  States  regardless  of  the  desire  of 
Hawaiians  to  maintain  or  abandon  it.  That  this  policy  was  dictated 
by  considerations  of  national  interest,  rather  than  humanitarian  con- 
cern for  a  weak  neighbor  was  evident  when  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  asked  by  the  Hawaiian  government  to  join  in  a  protest 
against  the  annexation  of  Polynesian  islands  by  foreign  powers.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Frelinghuysen  declined  in  1883  on  the  grounds  that  the 
United  States  would  not  object  to  the  closer  tie-up  of  the  outlying 
islands  of  Polynesia  with  the  Australian  system  "when  neither  the 
sympathies  of  our  people  are  touched,  nor  their  direct  political  or 
commercial  relations  with  those  scattered  communities  threatened  by 
the  proposed  change."  ^^ 

Intervention  Leads  to  Annexation  Offer.  In  the  meanwhile, 
American  influence  in  Hawaii  enjoyed  a  steady  growth.  Close  eco- 
nomic ties  developed  and  American  influence  within  the  Hawaiian  leg- 
islature was  strong.  When  this  trend  was  threatened  with  reversal 
in  1891  because  an  ardently  nationalistic  new  queen  ascended  the 
throne,  pro-annexationist  groups  in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  be- 
came alarmed.  It  was  decided  by  pro-American  forces  in  Hawaii,  with 
the  knowledge  of  high  American  government  oflficials  such  as  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  a  revolt  should  overthrow  the  queen  and 
that  the  islands  should  then  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States.  As 
soon  as  the  revolt  had  started  in  January,  1893,  the  pro-annexationist 
American  minister,  John  L.  Stevens,  directed  marines  from  an  Ameri- 
can warship  stationed  in  Hawaiian  waters,  to  land  and  protect  the 
local  pro-American  authorities.  The  American  flag  was  raised  in  sup- 
port of  the  new  de  facto  regime.  Minister  Stevens  informed  the  State 
Department  that  "The  Hawaiian  pear  is  now  fully  ripe,  and  this  is  the 
golden  hour  for  the  United  States  to  pluck  it."  ^^    Queen  Liliuokalani 
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surrendered.  But  she  protested  against  the  American  intervention 
and  appealed  to  President  Harrison  for  a  restoration  of  her  rights. 
Meanwhile  a  provisional  government  had  been  formed  which  shortly 
afterwards  signed  a  treaty  of  annexation  with  Secretary  of  State 
Foster.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a  change  of  administration  in  the  United 
States,  annexation  might  well  have  been  accomplished  then  and  there. 
But  President  Harrison  failed  in  his  hurried  attempts  to  rush  the 
treaty  through  the  Senate  before  expiration  of  his  term. 

Anti-Expansionists  Win  Annexation  Delay.  President  Cleve- 
land withdrew  the  treaty  from  the  Senate  pending  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  extent  of  American  intervention  and  its  effect  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  revolution.  The  country  plunged  into  a  heated  debate 
about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  acquiring  territories  beyond  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States.  Expansionists  argued  that 
annexation  was  imperative  for  strategic,  commercial,  and  humanitarian 
reasons.  A  great  power  like  the  United  States  needed  outlying  naval 
and  commercial  bases  for  its  security  and  economic  welfare.  Besides, 
if  the  United  States  refused  to  take  Hawaii  and  bring  the  benefits  of 
Western  civilization  to  it,  other  powers,  such  as  Britain  or  Japan, 
might  seize  the  islands  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  national  in- 
terest. Anti-expansionists  pointed  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  de- 
fending outlying  outposts,  the  impossibility  of  Americanizing  natives 
of  tropical  lands  even  after  large  sums  had  been  spent  on  their  behalf, 
and  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  such  an  annexation.  They  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  annexation  and  the  intervention 
which  had  preceded  the  annexation  offer  were  contrary  to  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  non-intervention. 

On  February  7,  1894,  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  several 
resolutions  introduced  by  Representative  McCreary,  a  Democrat  from 
Kentucky,  pledging  continued  adherence  to  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations.  The  people  of  Hawaii 
"should  have  had  absolute  freedom  and  independence  in  pursuing 
their  own  line  of  policy  .  .  ."  '^  Senators  Butler  and  Turpie,  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  approved 
of  annexation  but  condemned  the  use  of  intervention  to  accomplish 
it.-'o 

Cleveland  was  in  full  agreement  with  the  anti-expansionist  cause, 
and  shocked  by  what  he  deemed  illegal  intervention.  He  had  the 
moral  courage  to  adhere  to  his  political  ideals  despite  strong  and  vocif- 
erous public  pressure  to  the  contrary,  and  despite  the  fact  that  his 
actions  would  undoubtedly  weaken  his  political  position.    After  an 
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investigation  convinced  him  that  the  revolution  was  largely  engineered 
by  Americans  interested  in  annexation,  and  that  it  lacked  strong  na- 
tive support,  he  decided  to  restore  the  status  quo  existing  before  the 
intervention.  "The  constitutional  Government  of  Hawaii,"  he  re- 
ported to  the  American  people,  "had  been  subverted  with  the  aid  of 
our  representative  to  that  Government  and  through  the  intimidation 
caused  by  the  presence  of  an  armed  naval  force  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  landed  for  that  purpose  at  the  instance  of  our  minister. 
Upon  the  facts  developed  it  seemed  to  me  the  only  honorable  course 
for  our  government  to  pursue  was  to  undo  the  wrong  that  had  been 
done  by  those  representing  us  and  to  restore  as  far  as  practicable  the 
status  existing  at  the  time  of  our  forcible  intervention."  *^ 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done.  Cleveland  agreed  to  restore 
the  queen  to  her  throne  on  condition  that  she  would  grant  amnesty 
to  the  revolutionists.  But  the  queen  rejected  this  condition  as  inter- 
ference with  her  sovereign  rights.  The  revolutionaries  likewise  de- 
clined Cleveland's  suggestions  to  unscramble  the  revolutionary  omelet. 
At  this  point  of  impasse,  Cleveland  turned  the  matter  over  to  Con- 
gress. Congress  re-examined  the  facts  of  the  case,  engaged  in  lengthy 
arguments  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion in  general,  and  the  Hawaiian  situation  in  particular,  but 
finally  decided  that  inaction  would  be  the  best  course.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  177  to  78,  approved  a  resolution  which 
provided  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  in- 
terfere in  Hawaii's  domestic  affairs  and  not  to  tolerate  intervention 
by  any  other  power.  A  similar  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Senate. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  new  government  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States  and  other  powers.  Return  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention  was 
not  primarily  due  to  renewed  respect  for  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion as  such,  but  to  the  fact  that  non-intervention  seemed  the  best 
compromise  under  the  circumstances.  A  large  number  of  pro-an- 
nexation Democrats  and  Republicans  were  willing  to  pay  lip  service 
to  the  rule  of  non-intervention  as  long  as  there  was  a  danger  that  in- 
tervention might  be  used  by  the  Cleveland  administration  to  restore 
Liliuokalani  to  the  throne,  thereby  defeating  annexationist  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  islands  from  their  pro-American  ruling  clique  after 
Cleveland  had  left  office. 

Annexation  Movement  TEroMPHS.  When  the  Republican  party 
returned  to  power,  political  preponderance  again  fell  to  the  pro-an- 
nexationists.  A  new  annexation  treaty  was  negotiated  and  sent  to  the 
Senate.    But  it  was  still  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds 
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vote  for  approval,  even  though  friends  of  the  treaty  were  aided  by 
rumors  that  Japan  was  about  to  seize  the  islands.  Indignant  non- 
interventionists  and  anti-expansionist  Republicans  and  Democrats 
joined  forces  to  block  the  treaty.  American  sugar  growers,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  other  industries  also  made  a  strong  effort  to  fight 
annexation  which  they  considered  detrimental  to  their  business  in- 
terests. Pro-annexationists  then  altered  their  strategy.  A  joint 
resolution  in  favor  of  annexation  was  introduced  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  It  was  finally  approved  in  the  summer  of  1898  and  prompt- 
ly put  into  effect.  The  fact  that  the  Hawaiian  government  had  of- 
fered all  possible  aid  to  the  United  States  after  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  had  strengthened  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion. Moreover,  events  of  the  war,  particularly  the  Philippine  Islands 
phases,  had  served  to  impress  the  reluctant  anti-expansionists  with 
the  strategic  value  of  Hawaii  as  a  naval  base  and  with  the  danger  of 
having  it  pass  under  the  control  of  a  potentially  hostile  power. 

Was  Hawaii  acquired  as  a  result  of  American  intervention  in  the 
islands  over  several  decades?  Or  do  Hawaiian  events  show  the  re- 
luctance of  the  United  States  to  intervene  even  when  a  strategic  re- 
gion is  concerned  and  when  strong  segments  of  the  native  population 
as  well  as  of  the  American  public  are  in  favor  of  intervention  leading 
to  annexation?  The  answer  to  both  questions  is  "Yes."  The  various 
interventions  in  Hawaii's  foreign  affairs  as  well  as  in  its  internal 
politics  aided  in  preparing  both  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  for  ul- 
timate annexation.  But  annexation  could  have  been  accomplished 
much  earlier,  had  it  not  been  for  American  reluctance  to  intervene  in  a 
foreign  country  and  become  entangled  in  world  affairs.  The  scales 
weighing  interventionism  and  expansionism  against  non-intervention- 
ism  and  anti-expansionism  were  long  in  balance,  until  the  Spanish- 
American  war  tipped  them  in  favor  of  intervention  and  expansion  for 
the  United  States. 

Presidential  Prepaeations  for  Annexation  of  Samoa.  The  case 
of  Samoa  parallels  that  of  the  Hawaiian  islands.  After  the  Civil  war, 
the  great  strategic  importance  of  the  Samoan  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  their  value  for  navigation  and  trade  purposes  became  ap- 
parent to  a  number  of  Americans.  These  included  members  of  the 
state  and  navy  departments,  a  group  of  California  land  speculators, 
and  partners  in  a  steamship  company  directed  by  William  H.  Webb,  a 
New  York  promoter  who  wanted  to  organize  steamship  service  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  But  Congress 
remained  disinterested  despite  the  efforts  of  these  groups  to  convince 
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Congressmen  that  the  United  States  should  have  naval  bases  in  Samoa 
to  protect  the  contemplated  isthmian  canal  and  South  Pacific  naval 
routes,  and  despite  their  pleas  that  American  intervention  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  islands  from  domination  by  any  other  strong  power 
which  might  be  a  potential  enemy  of  the  United  States. 

When  an  American  naval  commander  took  it  upon  himself  in  1872 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Samoan  chieftains  giving  to  the  United 
States  an  exclusive  naval  station  at  Pago  Pago  and  taking  the  na- 
tives under  its  protection,  the  Senate  failed  to  say  yea  or  nay,  even 
though  President  Grant  urged  it  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Grant  decided 
to  drop  the  matter  and  instead  proceeded  to  intervene  surreptitiously  to 
retain  American  political  primacy  in  Samoa.  His  special  agent. 
Colonel  A.  B.  Steinberger,  succeeded  in  organizing  a  native  govern- 
ment with  himself  as  prime  minister.  Then  he  resigned  as  special 
agent.  The  natives  thought  at  first  that  he  was  an  American  gov- 
ernor, and  he  did  his  best  to  substantiate  this  impression.  But  since 
Steinberger  received  no  official  support,  he  could  not  sustain  his  con- 
trol over  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  and  his  government  finally  fell 
and  he  was  deported.  In  the  United  States,  portions  of  the  press  were 
hostile  to  Grant's  tactics  as  well  as  his  objectives.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  also  failed 
to  share  Grant's  view  that  Samoa  was  a  desirable  island  possession 
for  the  United  States,  inquired  into  the  affair. 

Nevertheless,  pro-annexationists  scored  a  minor  success  in  their 
attempts  to  bring  Samoa  under  American  control  when  the  Senate 
ratified  a  treaty  in  1878  under  which  the  United  States  gained  the 
right  to  establish  a  naval  station  at  Pago  Pago  and  pledged  itself  to 
extend  its  good  offices  in  any  Samoan  dispute  with  another  power. 
Public  opinion,  as  represented  in  Congress,  was  unwilling  to  do  more 
than  this.  As  a  result,  when  Germany  and  Britain,  who  had  also  se- 
cured concessions  in  the  islands,  arranged  a  joint  protectorate  with 
the  United  States,  succeeding  Republican  administrations  observed 
it  as  an  executive  agreement,  rather  than  trying  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  a  treaty  in  the  Senate. 

Condominium,  Intervention,  and  Annexation.  In  1884,  after 
stirring  up  insurrection  first,  the  Germans  took  over  Samoa.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Bayard  protested,  stating  that  the  United  States  had  a 
"moral  right"  to  expect  that  the  independence  of  the  islands  would  be 
preserved.  A  conference  of  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
was  called  in  Washington,  but  accomplished  nothing.  When  Ameri- 
can complaints  about  German  intervention  in  Samoa  were  ignored, 
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President  Cleveland,  who  thought  that  the  independence  of  the  islands 
should  be  maintained,  submitted  the  whole  affair  to  Congress  in  1889 
for  their  advice.  The  Germans  believed  that  this  foreshadowed  firmer 
action  by  the  United  States,  and  suggested  another  conference  which 
met  in  Berlin  the  same  year.  This  conference  agreed  on  a  tripartite 
protectorate.  A  Republican  Senate  during  the  Harrison  administra- 
tion reluctantly  gave  its  approval  since  the  arrangement  seemed  the 
only  method  to  keep  the  islands  from  being  dominated  by  European 
powers  to  the  exclusion  of  the  United  States.  But  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangement,  both  as  an  en- 
tangling foreign  alliance  and  as  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  a  foreign 
state.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  American  interests  in  Samoa 
were  not  sufficiently  vital  to  justify  the  dangers  and  expense  incurred 
as  a  result  of  the  intervention.  This  view  found  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man in  President  Cleveland  who,  in  his  second  annual  message  in 
1894,  urged  America's  withdrawal  from  the  condominium,  and  called 
it  disadvantageous  to  the  country  and  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
founding  fathers.^^  Nonetheless,  Congress  failed  to  act  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation,  and  the  condominium  was  continued  for  sev- 
eral years. 

By  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  country  was  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  strategic  importance  of  Samoa  to  the  United 
States  and  act  accordingly.  When  native  disturbances  broke  out  in 
1899,  American  forces  landed  and  intervened  in  the  fight  which  con- 
cerned succession  to  the  Samoan  throne.  Subsequently  arrangements 
were  made  with  Britain  and  Germany,  without  consultation  of  Samoan 
authorities,  to  divide  the  islands  between  German  and  American  con- 
trol. Tutuila  with  its  harbor  of  Pago  Pago  was  finally  under  Ameri- 
can control.  Again,  the  non-intervention  spirit  had  retarded  the  ulti- 
mate result,  yet  the  pro-annexationist  minority  had  managed  to  lay 
the  groundwork  which  made  intervention  and  ultimate  annexation 
easy  when  the  United  States  was  ready  for  it. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  INTERVENTION,   1849-1898: 

KEEPING  EUROPE  OUT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

SPHERE  OF  INTEREST 

Non-Intervention — Shield  of  the  Weak,  The  story  which  has 
been  told  about  the  use  of  intervention  to  aid  in  the  annexation  of 
territories  which  were  of  strategic  importance  to  the  United  States, 
runs  strikingly  parallel  to  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional power  of  the  United  States.  When  major  internal  problems 
weakened  the  country,  as  during  the  Civil  war  period,  a  forceful  for- 
eign policy  which  included  the  use  of  intervention,  was  out  of  the 
question.  When  strength  was  on  the  increase,  as  it  was  immediately 
after  the  Mexican  war,  willingness  to  use  intervention  was  on  the  in- 
crease. When  strength  was  at  a  peak,  as  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  desire  to  intervene  was  also  at  a  peak  though  it  was  only 
rarely  gratified  even  then.  The  same  parallel  is  evident  when  one 
studies  other  problems  for  which  intervention  or  non-intervention  were 
political  alternatives.  In  the  pre-Civil  war  period,  for  instance,  steps 
were  taken  to  forestall  European  interventions  in  regions  within  the 
American  sphere  of  interest.  But  these  steps  always  fell  short  of 
counter-intervention  which,  though  it  was  threatened,  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out.  In  times  of  uncertain 
strength,  there  was  but  one  safe   choice — non-intervention. 

The  Status  Quo  is  Stabilized  in  Nicaragua.  The  main  European 
encroachment  in  the  pre-Civil  war  years  occurred  in  Nicaragua,  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  because  of  the  plans  for  a  trans-isthmian 
canal.  The  growth  of  its  western  domain  after  the  Mexican  war  and 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  had  greatly  enhanced  American 
concern  over  events  in  the  Caribbean  region.^  When  the  British  had 
occupied  the  port  of  San  Juan  (Greytown)  early  in  1848,  the  United 
States  had  sent  Elijah  Hise,  as  diplomatic  agent,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  stop  Britain  from  spreading  its  wings  in  the  region  of  the  pro- 
jected Nicaraguan  canal.  Hise  signed  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  a 
year  later.  Under  its  terms,  the  United  States  would  have  received 
the  exclusive  right  to  construct,  fortify  and  control  a  canal  or  rail- 
road or  both.  In  return,  the  United  States  would  have  granted  pro- 
tectorate status  to  Nicaragua,  guaranteeing  its  sovereignty,  peace  and 
neutrality.    Hise  had  signed  the  treaty  without  specific  instructions 
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stand  without  bustin' !" 


Pantaloon:  ''Don't  load  'im  too  full,  Joey!" 
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because  he  feared  that  the  British  might  beat  him  to  the  draw  and 
obtain  exclusive  canal  rights. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  and  more  conservative  Whig  administration  un- 
der General  Taylor  had  come  into  office.  It  did  not  approve  of  the 
policy  of  guarantee  incorporated  into  the  Hise  treaty.  True  enough, 
the  United  States  did  not  wish  to  see  the  British  gain  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  canal.  But  it  was  not  yet  ready  to  resort  to  drastic 
measures,  such  as  the  establishment  of  protectorates  in  the  Central 
American  region,  especially  when  this  involved  the  obligation  to  in- 
tervene if  the  security  of  the  protectorate  was  threatened.  The  im- 
portance of  the  canal  rights  simply  did  not  seem  great  enough  to  war- 
rant such  a  grave  commitment  at  a  time  when  it  would  still  be  a 
severe  drain  on  the  military  resources  of  the  country.  Besides,  rati- 
fication of  a  treaty  giving  to  the  United  States  exclusive  canal  rights 
might  bring  about  a  clash  with  the  British,  which  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Britain  wanted  at  this  time.  A  compromise  which  would 
stabilize  the  status  quo  was  the  answer.  It  was  made  in  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  signed  in  1850.  Under  it,  the  United  States  and  Britain 
promised  that  neither  would  acquire  exclusive  control  over  any  Cen- 
tral American  canal,  or  would  fortify  such  a  canal,  and  that  their 
respective  citizens  would  enjoy  equal  rights  in  using  the  canal.  They 
further  pledged  that  neither  would  establish  dominion  over  Central 
America,  especially  not  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  or  the  Mosquito 
Coast.  The  treaty  was  very  unpopular  in  the  United  States  because  it 
barred  American  expansion  into  Central  America,  and  because  it  per- 
mitted Britain  to  retain  its  foothold  in  an  area  which  was  vital  to  the 
United  States.  But  it  was  the  best  solution  at  a  time  when  more  favor- 
able conditions  could  only  have  been  secured  at  the  risk  of  interven- 
tion and  war.  Notwithstanding  the  bellicose  attitude  of  anti-British 
Americans,  and  leading  Democrats  like  James  Buchanan  and  Stephen 
Douglas,  the  United  States  stood  to  lose,  rather  than  gain  by  such  a 
war. 

A  minor  intervention  took  place  in  Nicaragua  a  few  years  later 
when  American  marines  landed  to  protect  property  of  an  American 
firm  which  had  a  dispute  with  the  Nicaraguan  government.  Since 
landing  of  marines  to  protect  business  interests  of  Americans  was 
not  then  common,  it  is  probable  that  the  situation  was  viewed  with 
more  seriousness  than  usual  because  it  occurred  in  the  country  slated 
to  be  the  site  of  the  isthmian  canal.  This  would  explain  why  extreme 
measures  were  taken  when  a  demand  for  reparations  was  scorned 
after  company  property  had  been  wrecked  and  an  American  consul 
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mistreated.  Following  a  warning,  San  Juan  was  destroyed  by  bom- 
bardment and  later  set  on  fire.  The  United  States,  while  apologetic, 
pleaded  that  the  attack  was  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  But 
it  would  seem  that  less  radical  measures  would  have  sufficed.^ 

Strengthening  the  Enemy's  Enemy.  The  following  year  brought 
an  excellent  chance  for  intervention  to  drive  the  British  from  Nicara- 
gua and  bring  the  country  under  American  influence.  Southern  pro- 
slavery  leaders  were  even  hopeful  of  annexation.  The  opportunity 
came  when  William  Walker,  an  American,  took  an  expedition  of  ad- 
venturers from  San  Francisco  to  Nicaragua  in  1855,  and  made  himself 
dictator  of  Nicaragua.  Once  established,  he  received  financial  sup- 
port from  American  business  interests  in  Nicaragua,  and  continued  to 
recruit  "colonists"  in  the  United  States,  who  were  transformed  into 
soldiers  upon  their  arrival  in  Nicaragua.  Britain  and  France  thought 
that  Walker  was  backed  in  his  ambitions  by  the  United  States,  which 
was  presumably  using  him  as  a  tool  to  gain  control  of  Nicaragua,  con- 
trary to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Therefore  Britain  and  France 
strengthened  their  naval  units  in  the  region  so  that  they  might  help 
other  Central  American  republics  which  had  declared  war  on  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  Pierce  administration,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  a  hands- 
off  attitude,  felt  that  British  aid  to  Walker's  opponents  should  be 
balanced  by  American  aid  to  Walker.  Besides  being  sound  foreign 
policy,  a  little  international  excitement,  anti-British  in  flavor,  might 
improve  Pierce's  chances  for  renomination,  which  were  then  in  doubt. 
As  a  first  step,  diplomatic  recognition  was  granted  to  Walker's  gov- 
ernment in  the  hope  that  this  would  strengthen  Walker  and  checkmate 
any  further  increase  in  British  influence  in  Central  America.  Still 
Walker's  regime,  which  lacked  public  support,  collapsed  suddenly. 
Walker  returned  to  the  United  States.  Immediately,  he  organized  an- 
other expedition  which  sailed  for  Nicaragua.  An  American  naval  of- 
ficer prevented  him  from  landing.  But  instead  of  being  praised  for 
keeping  an  American  citizen  from  invading  a  foreign  country,  the 
naval  ofiicer  was  censured  and  removed  from  his  command  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan.  Far  from  wanting  to  stop  Walker,  the  administra- 
tion was  hoping  for  his  success,  because  a  pro-American  dictator  in 
Nicaragua  was  preferable  to  pro-British  constitutional  government. 
A  third  naval  expedition  organized  by  Walker  was  broken  up  by  the 
British  navy  in  Honduran  waters.  Walker  was  captured  and  exe- 
cuted. The  chance  of  using  him  as  a  tool  to  further  American  inter- 
ests in  the  isthmian  region,  at  the  expense  of  the  British,  had  passed. 
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This  failure  to  strengthen  the  American  position  in  Central  America, 
coupled  with  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  protecting  the  trans- 
isthmian  route,  caused  President  Buchanan  to  complain:  "It  [the 
executive  branch]  would  have  no  authority  to  enter  the  territories  of 
Nicaragua  even  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  transit  and  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  our  own  citizens  on  their  passage."  To  rem- 
edy this  weakness,  Buchanan  recommended,  albeit  without  success, 
"the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  President,  under  such  restric- 
tions as  they  [Congress]  may  deem  proper,  to  employ  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  preventing  the  transit  from  being 
obstructed  or  closed  by  lawless  violence,  and  in  protecting  the  lives 
and  property  of  American  citizens  travelling  thereupon  .  .  .  these 
forces  shall  be  withdrawn  the  moment  the  danger  shall  have  passed 
away  ...  A  similar  necessity  exists  for  the  passage  of  such  an  act  for 
the  protection  of  the  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  routes."  ^ 

When  Britain  withdrew  her  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  coast 
in  1859,  the  Isthmian  question  subsided,  and  the  Civil  war,  with  its 
drains  on  American  strength  and  the  blow  it  dealt  to  slavery  and  the 
appetite  for  additional  slave  territory,  served  as  a  further  quieting 
influence. 

Other  Danger  Spots:  Honduras,  Santo  Domingo,  Hawaii,  Samoa. 
Diplomatic  activities  had  been  pursued  in  Nicaragua  with  unusual 
vigor.  Undoubtedly,  the  fact  that  Nicaragua  was  the  site  of  a  trans- 
isthmian  route,  coupled  with  domestic  political  considerations,  ac- 
counts for  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  go  beyond  its  rou- 
tine policy  of  mere  protests  against  European  encroachments.  A  more 
traditional  policy  was  adopted  in  Honduras.  In  the  1830's  and  1840's, 
the  United  States  had  ignored  British  intervention  despite  Honduran 
appeals  for  aid.  When  Britain  declared  the  Bay  islands  a  British  col- 
ony in  1852,  the  Pierce  administration  protested  this  as  a  violation 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  would  do  no  more.  In  fact.  Congress 
refused  to  adopt  a  declaration  supporting  the  President's  stand.  The 
British  finally  returned  the  islands  to  Honduras  in  1859.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  American  disapproval  had  much  to  do  with  their  action.  As 
we  have  seen  already,  protests,  rather  than  action  also  were  the  rule 
when  European  intervention  was  imminent  in  the  pre-Civil  war  period 
in  Hawaii  and  Samoa,  even  though  there  were  real  and  immediate 
dangers  that  the  islands  might  fall  under  European  control. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Civil  war,  a  forceful  foreign  policy  was  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question.  The  United  States  obviously  lacked  the 
power  to  take  active  steps  to  drive  off  European  intruders.    It  had 
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to  content  itself  with  urgent  pleas  to  foreign  powers  to  observe  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  When  these  were  not  heeded,  the  matter  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Protests,  which  were  of  no  avail,  were  made  in  1861 
when  Spain  annexed  Santo  Domingo,  ostensibly  in  response  to  local 
demand,  and  in  1862,  when  the  British  resumed  their  earlier  attempts 
of  assuring  their  control  over  Belize — the  present  British  Honduras — 
by  declaring  it  to  be  a  crown  colony. 

Civil  War  Encourages  French  Intervention  in  Mexico.  The 
gravest  threat  to  American  interests  arose  in  Mexico  where  European 
powers  intervened  extensively  during  the  Civil  War  period  and  where 
France  tried  to  establish  a  pro-French  monarchy  headed  by  a  Euro- 
pean emperor.  The  problem  began  in  1861  when  Britain,  France  and 
Spain  intervened  jointly  in  Mexico  to  collect  their  claims.^  Each 
promised  not  to  gain  any  "peculiar  advantage."  Spanish  and  English 
troops  left  after  a  short  stay,  but  the  French  invasion  turned  into  a 
major  venture  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  subservient  to 
Napoleon's  wishes. 

Secretary  of  State  Seward  let  it  be  known  that  the  United  States 
would  not  interfere  in  the  conflict  for  the  time  being,  but  that  French 
aggressiveness  might  have  disastrous  effects  on  Franco-American  re- 
lations in  the  future.  In  1863  he  wrote  to  the  American  representa- 
tive in  Austria  that  the  United  States  "hold  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the 
same  principles  that  they  hold  in  regard  to  all  other  nations.  They 
have  neither  a  right  nor  a  disposition  to  intervene  by  force  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Mexico,  whether  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Repub- 
lic, or  even  a  domestic  government  there,  or  to  overthrow  an  imperial 
or  a  foreign  one,  if  Mexico  chooses  to  establish  or  accept  it.  The 
United  States  have  neither  a  right  nor  any  disposition  to  intervene 
by  force  on  either  side  in  the  lamentable  war  which  is  going  on  be- 
tween France  and  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  they  practice,  in  regard 
to  Mexico,  in  every  phase  of  the  war,  the  non-intervention  which  they 
require  all  foreign  powers  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
.  .  .  Nor  do  the  United  States  deny  that,  in  their  own  opinion,  their 
own  safety  and  the  cheerful  destiny  to  which  they  aspire  are  inti- 
mately dependent  on  the  continuance  of  free  republican  institutions 
throughout  America  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  practice  reserve  upon 
the  point,  that  if  France  should,  upon  due  consideration,  determine 
to  adopt  a  policy  in  Mexico  adverse  to  the  American  opinions  and 
sentiments  which  I  have  described  that  policy  would  probably  scat- 
ter seeds  which  would  be  fruitful  of  jealousies,  which  might  ultimately 
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ripen  into  collision  between  France  and  the  United  States  and  other 
American  Republics."^ 

The  American  representative  in  France  was  instructed  to  inform 
the  French  government  that  the  United  States  did  not  have  "the  least 
purpose  or  desire  to  interfere  with  their  [Mexico's]  proceedings,  or 
control  or  interfere  with  their  free  choice,  or  disturb  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  whatever  institutions  of  government  they  may  in  the  exer- 
cise of  an  absolute  freedom  establish  .  . .  The  United  States,  consistent- 
ly with  their  principles  can  do  no  otherwise  than  leave  the  destinies 
of  Mexico  in  the  keeping  of  her  own  people,  and  recognize  their 
sovereignty  and  independence  in  whatever  form  they  themselves 
shall  choose  that  this  sovereignty  and  independence  shall  be  mani- 
fested." « 

Yet  considering  the  proximity  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States  and 
its  vital  strategic  position,  Seward  could  not  possibly  have  been  as 
aloof  as  he  pleaded.  He  was  merely  making  a  virtue  out  of  necessity, 
pending  the  end  of  the  Civil  war. 

Counter-Intervention  Considered  as  Northern  Victory  Nears. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  military  situation  improved  for  the  Union  armies, 
in  1864,  the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  "The  Congress  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  think  fit 
to  declare  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  acknowledge  any  monarchical  government  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
any  republican  government  in  America  under  the  auspices  of  any 
European  power." '' 

Military  men  such  as  General  Grant  talked  of  dispatching  Civil 
war  veterans  to  Mexico  to  aid  the  anti-French  opposition  under  Juarez. 
Secretary  Seward's  representations  became  more  emphatic,  though  he 
was  careful,  at  all  times,  to  keep  his  pressure  within  bounds  which 
would  permit  French  acquiescence  rather  than  invite  war.  He  pro- 
tested the  shipping  of  Negroes  from  Egypt  to  aid  French  troops  in 
Mexico,  and  the  sending  of  Austrian  soldiers  to  augment  French 
forces.^  By  1866  he  demanded  that  a  time  limit  be  set  for  evacuation 
of  French  troops.  President  Johnson  had  declared  in  his  1865  mes- 
sage: "We  should  regard  it  as  a  great  calamity  to  ourselves,  to  the 
cause  of  good  government,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world  should  any 
European  power  challenge  the  American  people,  as  it  were,  to  the  de- 
fense of  republicanism  against  foreign  interference."  ^ 

In  view  of  the  mounting  American  opposition  and  real  danger  of 
counter-intervention,  and  because  of  unfavorable  conditions  in  Europe, 
and  the  costliness  of  the  Mexican  venture,  the  French  withdrew  and 
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Maximilian's  empire  collapsed.  The  Spanish  occupation  of  Santo 
Domingo  also  came  to  an  end  in  1865  when  the  Spaniards  decided  to 
withdraw  because  native  opposition  and  disease  had  decimated  their 
ranks,  and  American  aid  to  Santo  Domingo  became  a  possibility  with 
the  victory  of  the  Northern  states. 

NoN -Intervention  in  Peru.  That  Americans  were  increasingly 
unwilling  to  tolerate  European  intervention  was  made  clear  to  Spain 
by  events  in  Peru.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  a  Spanish  naval  force  had 
seized  the  Chincha  guano  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru  as  a  reprisal 
for  attacks  on  Spaniards  working  on  Peruvian  plantations.  The  Span- 
ish naval  commander  claimed  that  Spain  was  within  her  rights  to  take 
such  action  since  she  had  never  recognized  the  independence  of  Peru. 
Though  Peru  was  of  comparatively  little  interest  to  the  United 
States,  Secretary  of  State  Seward  objected  vigorously  to  any  further 
European  encroachments  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Victory  for 
the  north  seemed  in  the  ofl5ng,  and  Spain  was  weak  enough  to  fear 
American  countermeasures.  With  this  in  mind,  Seward  sent  a  strong 
note  warning  the  Spanish  government  "that  the  United  States  cannot 
yield  their  assent  to  the  position  thus  assumed  in  the  name  of  Spain, 
or  regard  with  indifference  an  attempt  to  reduce  Peru  by  conquest  and 
reannex  its  territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain."  ^°  Spain's  action  grew 
more  hesitant.  But  in  1866  Secretary  Seward  felt  impelled  to  threaten 
again  that  if  Spain  persisted  in  attempts  to  occupy  Peruvian  territory, 
the  United  States  could  not  be  expected  "to  remain  in  their  present 
attitude  of  neutrality  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish-American  re- 
publics." " 

Peru  finally  declared  war  on  Spain  and  allied  itself  with  Chile, 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador.  Even  though  Spain  blockaded  the  ports  of  her 
enemies  and  bombarded  Valparaiso  and  Callao,  the  United  States, 
despite  the  strong  tone  of  its  previous  diplomatic  notes  to  Spain,  de- 
cided not  to  intervene  with  armed  force.  American  interests  were  not 
sufiBciently  affected  to  warrant  the  expense  and  trouble  of  war.  But 
instead  of  acknowledging  this  as  the  real  reason  for  non-intervention, 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  informed  the  American  representative  in 
Peru  that  the  President  believed  that  the  best  policy  with  regard  to 
foreign  states  was  "to  abstain  from  all  authoritative  or  dictatorial  pro- 
ceedings in  regard  to  their  peculiar  affairs."  ^^  Instead,  American  in- 
fluence and  example  should  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  This, 
of  course,  could  not  be  reconciled  with  Seward's  previous  strong  pro- 
tests.   But  it  seemed  more  politic  to  cite  this  idealistic  reason  than 
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the  real  reason.  Soon  thereafter,  Spain  abandoned  its  venture,  and 
peace  was  restored. 

Non-Intervention  in  Venezuela,  The  gradual  drift  towards  in- 
terventionism  in  the  period  following  the  Civil  war  and  Reconstruc- 
tion is  best  illustrated  by  events  in  Venezuela.  Venezuelan  problems 
were  bound  to  be  watched  more  closely  by  the  United  States  than 
those  of  other  South  American  nations,  because  of  the  geographic  lo- 
cation of  the  country,  close  to  the  Central  American  region  and  com- 
paratively near  to  the  United  States.  Yet  before  the  1880's,  a  strict 
policy  of  non-intervention  was  pursued  in  the  quarrels  between  Vene- 
zuela and  European  powers,  most  of  which  arose  out  of  the  failure  of 
Venezuela  to  meet  its  financial  obligations.  There  seemed  relatively 
little  danger  that  these  disputes  would  lead  to  permanent  European 
occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory,  and  the  United  States  felt  neither 
strong  nor  interested  enough  to  court  trouble  in  what  were  then  re- 
gions of  secondary  importance  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.i3 

For  instance,  during  a  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  France  in 
1859,  the  United  States  declined  to  render  good  oflSces.  Secretary  of 
State  Cass  explained:  "While  our  interest  in  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  Venezuela  is  as  earnest  and  sincere  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  inter- 
position which  it  is  proposed  we  should  exercise  would  be  a  departure 
from  our  general  policy  in  regard  to  the  intervention  in  the  concerns 
of  other  nations  .  .  ."  ^^  A  year  later,  when  Venezuela  asked  the 
United  States  to  intercede  on  its  behalf  in  a  dispute  with  Spain,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cass  declined  on  the  grounds  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  was  opposed  to  interference  with  the  relations  of  foreign 
nations  to  each  other.^^ 

The  same  position  was  taken  at  first  with  regard  to  a  boundary 
dispute  between  Britain  and  Venezuela.  The  frontier  between  Vene- 
zuela and  British  Guiana  had  never  been  fully  determined,  and  had 
been  a  cause  of  dispute  between  the  two  countries  from  the  1840's  on- 
ward. In  1876,  Venezuela  started  a  series  of  appeals  to  the  United 
States.  Britain,  Venezuela  complained,  was  about  to  violate  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  by  trying  to  expand  its  holdings  in  South  America.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Evarts,  one  of  the  first  to  be  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem, said  that  the  United  States  could  not  view  the  forcible  acquisi- 
tion by  Britain  of  disputed  American  territory  with  indifference. 
Yet  nothing  was  done.  In  1881  Evarts  again  expressed  concern  over 
Britain's  intentions  when  the  British  started  to  construct  a  telegraph 
line  near  the  Orinoco  estuary.    Secretary  Frelinghuysen  went  a  little 
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further  in  1882  when  he  was  willing,  if  Venezuela  wished  it,  to  pro- 
pose arbitration  of  the  issue  by  the  United  States. 

As  the  dispute  dragged  on,  the  ability  and  with  it  the  desire  to  in- 
tervene increased.  The  sheer  accumulation  of  Venezuela's  pleas  for 
aid  put  pressure  on  the  State  Department,  and  Britain's  rejection  of 
arbitration  made  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  unlikely. 
In  addition,  British  claims  became  more  extravagant  as  time  passed, 
to  counter  growing  Venezuelan  demands.  Awareness  of  the  strategic 
importance  of  Venezuela  to  the  United  States  was  mounting,  as  was 
uneasiness  about  any  European  ventures  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
which  might  strengthen  European  influence.  For  these  reasons,  the 
United  States  repeatedly  and  firmly  expressed  its  concern  to  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  office. 

Intervention  in  Defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  During 
President  Cleveland's  first  term,  good  offices  were  formally  proffered 
for  the  first  time,  even  though  the  American  public  still  showed  rela- 
tively little  interest  in  the  dispute.  Goaded  by  Anglophobes  and  by 
Venezuelan  propaganda  in  the  United  States,  public  interest  had  in- 
creased when  Cleveland  again  offered  arbitration  in  1894,  during  his 
second  term.  Congress,  aroused  by  what  seemed  to  be  British  expan- 
sion at  the  expense  of  a  weak  Latin  American  country,  also  passed  a 
joint  resolution  recommending  arbitration.  When  a  strongly  worded 
note  by  Secretary  of  State  Olney  suggesting  arbitration  to  the  British 
in  1895  brought  no  results.  President  Cleveland  asked  Congress  to 
create  a  commission  to  investigate  the  dispute,  and  to  enforce  the 
commission's  recommendations  should  the  British  be  unwilling  to 
arbitrate.  Cleveland  considered  such  intervention  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  national  interest  of  the  country  which  was  threatened  by  the 
British  claim  to  an  ever  larger  piece  of  American  territory. ^^  It  was 
to  "be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  resist  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  as  a  wilful  aggression  upon  its  rights  and  interests,  the  appro- 
priation by  Great  Britain  of  any  lands  or  the  exercise  of  governmental 
jurisdiction  over  any  territory  which  after  investigation  we  have  de- 
termined of  right  belongs  to  Venezuela."  ^"^ 

Secretary  of  State  Olney  formulated  what  has  since  been  called  the 
Olney  corollary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  that  whenever  the  United 
States  believes  that  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  an  American 
state  is  threatened  by  a  dispute  with  a  non-American  power,  the  United 
States  claims  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  dispute.  If  the  parties 
cannot  reach  a  settlement,  the  United  States  may  suggest  a  fair  solu- 
tion and  impose  it.^^    The  British  took  the  more  correct  stand  that 
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the  United  States  did  not  have  the  right  to  impose  arbitration  on  the 
parties.  But  they  were  involved  in  other  difficulties  at  the  time,  and 
not  anxious  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  over  the  Venezuela 
issue.  Shortly  after  Cleveland's  request  to  create  a  commission  which 
would  prescribe  a  settlement  was  granted  by  Congress,  with  apparent- 
ly wide  public  approval,  the  British  reached  an  agreement  with  Vene- 
zuela to  provide  for  arbitration.  Settlement  of  the  affair  was  fortu- 
nate, indeed.  For  in  the  meanwhile,  American  indignation  about 
Britain's  intransigence  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  a  distinct  possibility.  Many  Americans, 
at  any  rate,  were  ready  for  it.  Cleveland  had  concluded  his  request 
to  Congress  with  a  statement  that  "I  am  fully  alive  to  the  responsi- 
bility incurred  and  keenly  realize  all  the  consequences  that  may  fol- 
low." Nevertheless,  while  conflict  with  Britain  was  "a  grievous  thing" 
it  would  be  better  than  "a  supine  submission  to  wrong  and  injustice 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  national  honor  and  respect."  ^^ 

Why  was  Cleveland  willing  to  intervene  in  the  dispute,  even  at  the 
expense  of  war,  when  he  had  been  unwilling  to  intervene  in  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  and  Cuba?  Cleveland  believed  that  the  right  of  intervention 
should  be  exercised  only  to  protect  the  United  States  from  immediate, 
serious  harm.  The  United  States  could  risk  leaving  Hawaii  and 
Samoa  to  their  own  devices,  and  could  temporize  in  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion. But  it  could  not  tolerate  tampering  with  the  Monroe  doctrine 
"because  its  enforcement  is  important  to  our  peace  and  safety  as  a 
nation  and  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  our  free  institutions  and  the 
tranquil  maintenance  of  our  distinctive  form  of  government.  It  was 
intended  to  apply  to  every  stage  of  our  national  life  and  cannot  be- 
come obsolete  while  the  Republic  endures."  2*^ 

Cleveland,  like  Olney,  thought  that  Britain  was  violating  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  and  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  required  that  the  doc- 
trine be  upheld  at  all  costs.  The  United  States  seemed  physically 
ready  to  conduct  a  strong  foreign  policy,  and  should  do  so  when  its 
cause  was  just.  Had  not  Olney  said  in  his  note  sent  to  Britain  on 
July  20,  1895,  that  "Today  the  United  States  is  practically  sovereign 
on  this  continent,  and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  con- 
fines its  interposition."  21  And  had  he  not  explained  this  statement 
by  pointing  out  that  "In  addition  to  all  other  grounds,  its  infinite  re- 
sources combined  with  its  isolated  position  render  it  master  of  the 
situation  and  practically  invulnerable  as  against  any  or  all  other 
powers."  ^ 

But  despite  American  strength — incidentally,  there  were  loopholes  in 
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naval  preparedness — it  would  have  been  wise  policy  to  avoid  court- 
ing war  if  American  objectives  could  be  accomplished  without  it. 
Cleveland,  in  line  with  his  Cuban  policy,  would  probably  have  tried 
less  drastic  steps  first,  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  dislike  of  the 
British,  the  pressure  of  jingoist  Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  de- 
fiant attitude  of  Olney,  and  the  need  to  beat  the  drum  of  foreign 
danger  to  draw  public  attention  away  from  pressing  domestic  issues.^ 
Whether  or  not  the  national  interest  was  sufficiently  endangered  by 
British  activities  to  justify  intervention,  in  light  of  the  non-interven- 
tion doctrine,  remains  a  moot  question.  Professor  Perkins,  who  be- 
lieves that  intervention  was  not  required  under  the  circumstances, 
sums  up  contemporary  and  subsequent  opinions  when  he  states:  "The 
policy  of  Cleveland  will  continue  to  be  praised  as  the  preservation  of 
American  principles  and  the  protection  of  a  weak  American  republic, 
and  to  be  condemned  as  an  unnecessarily  risky  and  bellicose  interfer- 
ence in  a  dispute  which  concerned  neither  the  Monroe  doctrine  nor 
the  well-being  of  the  country."  ^^ 

Even  if  one  grants  Cleveland's  and  Olney's  premise  that  interven- 
tion was  justified  because  the  national  safety  was  vitally  involved, 
one  must  criticize  the  provocative  approach  which  was  bound  to  an- 
tagonize Britain  to  the  point  of  war,  rather  than  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  It  had  been  American  tradition  to  exhaust  less  severe 
diplomatic  pressures  before  resorting  to  what  amounted  to  a  threat  of 
armed  intervention.  But  in  the  Venezuela  affair,  as  in  the  Cuban 
situation  a  few  years  later,  the  jingo  spirit,  born  of  national  strength, 
scattered  caution  to  the  winds. 

Buchanan  Advises  Preventive  Intervention.  The  story  of  the 
practice  of  intervention  and  non-intervention  in  the  period  from 
1848  to  1898,  as  told  so  far,  shows  that  instances  of  intervention  were 
rare,  except  towards  its  end.  The  pattern  persists  when  one  examines 
instances  in  which  internal  disturbances  in  areas  within  the  sphere  of 
interest  of  the  United  States  led  to  a  demand  for  preventive  interven- 
tion. It  was  to  be  the  purpose  of  such  interventions  to  restore  order 
before  injuries  to  foreign  interests  would  lead  to  intervention  by  the 
countries  whose  citizens  were  hurt.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
American  public  showed  relatively  little  interest  in  preventive  inter- 
ventions at  a  time  when  there  was  still  reluctance  to  stop  European 
interventions  which  were  already  in  progress.  In  general,  the  danger 
of  future  European  intervention  was  discounted,  either  because  Con- 
gress and  the  public  did  not  share  the  President's  fears  that  it  was  a 
likelihood,  or  because  it  was  thought  that  the  prospective  interven- 
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tion  would  be  short-lived  and  limited  to  collection  of  claims.  Thus  no 
grave  emergency  existed  which  would  justify  a  departure  from  the 
general  rule  of  non-intervention.  In  several  instances  in  which  the 
executive  advised  preventive  intervention,  his  opposition  was  swelled 
by  the  ranks  of  those  who  believed  that  preventive  intervention  would 
be  but  a  cloak  for  annexation  of  the  region  involved. 

The  most  persistent  demands  for  preventive  intervention  stemmed 
from  disorders  in  Mexico,  which  cost  many  Americans  and  Europeans 
their  property  and  even  their  lives.  President  Buchanan  in  1858 
pleaded  in  vain  with  Congress  for  power  to  assume  a  temporary  pro- 
tectorate over  the  northern  states  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora.  From 
these  states,  marauding  Indians  had  made  many  forays  into  the  United 
States,  retarding  the  settlement  of  border  regions,  and  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  mail  service.  Mexico  was  unable  to  stop  the  In- 
dians. A  protectorate  would  make  it  possible  to  restore  order  and 
maintain  it  until  Mexico  could  police  its  own  territory  satisfactorily. 
A  year  later  Buchanan  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  send  troops 
into  Mexico  to  forestall  raids  on  the  United  States,  or  to  collect  in- 
demnity for  past  damage.  By  thus  helping  Mexican  authorities  to 
keep  order,  the  United  States  would  earn  their  gratitude.  If  the 
United  States  failed  to  act,  some  foreign  power,  France  for  instance, 
might  intervene,  forcing  the  United  States  to  break  with  its  traditional 
policy  of  non-intervention  under  far  less  propitious  circumstances.  A 
preventive  intervention  would  preclude  European  involvement.  In 
fact,  Buchanan  believed  that  "it  is  almost  certain  that  the  simple  au- 
thority to  employ  this  force  would  itself  have  accomplished  all  our 
objects  without  striking  a  single  blow."^^  He  added:  *'It  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  to  protect  the  integrity  of  Mexico's  terri- 
tory against  the  hostile  interference  of  any  other  power.  Our  geo- 
graphical position,  our  direct  interest  in  all  that  concerns  Mexico,  and 
our  well-settled  policy  in  regard  to  the  North  American  continent 
render  this  an  indispensable  duty."  ^* 

Buchanan's  views  were  shared  by  many  other  Americans  who  felt 
that  the  conditions  in  Mexico  were  a  danger  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  should  be  stopped.  Yet  with  the  ranks  of 
anti-administration  Whigs  swelled  by  Northern  Democrats,  Congress 
defeated  all  measures  which  would  have  led  to  intervention  in  Mexico. 
Strong  opposition  to  a  forceful  policy  as  such,  was  not  the  motive. 
Rather,  there  was  disagreement  about  the  urgency  of  the  Mexican 
situation,  and,  most  important,  the  slavery  issue  was  involved.  North- 
erners were  afraid  that  intervention  might  lead  to  annexation  of  parts 
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of  Mexico  which  would  then  become  additional  slave  territory.  They 
knew  how  eager  the  Buchanan  administration  was  to  add  Mexican 
lands  to  the  American  domain  and  that  it  had  even  tried  to  purchase 
sections  of  northern  Mexico. 

When  a  liberal  faction  under  Benito  Juarez  established  itself  in  the 
Vera  Cruz  region  and  offered  broad  powers  of  intervention  to  the 
United  States  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  wide-spread  unrest,  the  United 
States  refused  to  support  the  liberals  in  their  political  battles.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cass  wrote  to  his  subordinate  in  Mexico  that  no  matter 
how  strongly  the  United  States  might  favor  the  liberal  constitutional 
party  in  Mexico,  "our  Government  cannot  properly  intervene  in  its 
behalf  without  violating  a  cardinal  feature  of  our  foreign  policy."  ^^ 

To  lessen  the  danger  of  European  intervention,  the  United  States 
tried  to  persuade  aggrieved  European  nations  to  pursue  a  hands-off 
policy.  It  made  it  clear,  however,  that  it  would  not  stop  them  from 
collecting  their  claims  by  force,  but  would  only  oppose  permanent 
occupation  or  subjugation.  Such  warnings  were  given  to  Spain,  France 
and  Britain.28  In  July  1860  Lord  Lyons,  Britain's  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, asked  the  United  States  government  to  join  Britain  and  France 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  peace  between  the  Miramon  and  Juarez 
governments  by  urging  them  to  call  a  national  assembly.  The  United 
States  declined  because  it  was  "opposed  to  any  interference,  especially 
the  joint  interference  of  other  powers  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  an  in- 
dependent nation."  ^^  Besides  the  general  disinclination  to  intervene 
and  the  well-established  policy  of  refusing  to  act  jointly  with  other 
powers,  there  was  also  a  feeling  that  intervention  would  do  no  good. 
Though  the  United  States  wanted  no  part  in  such  a  venture,  it  prom- 
ised that  it  would  not  oppose  efforts  made  by  foreign  powers  to  bring 
about  peace  between  the  contending  factions. 

Non-Intervention  in  Mexican  Political  Affairs.  French  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  during  the  Civil  War  gave  ample  proof  that  turbu- 
lent conditions  within  Mexico  might  result  in  large-scale  foreign  in- 
tervention and  foreign  control  over  the  country.  Nevertheless,  re- 
luctance to  engage  in  preventive  intervention  continued  after  the 
Civil  war.  As  usual  non-intervention  was  the  result  of  domestic  dis- 
sension and  weakness,  rather  than  of  opposition  to  intervention  as 
such.  Though  Americans  suffered  substantial  losses  in  lives  and 
property  in  disturbances  which  followed  the  collapse  of  Maximilian's 
empire,  other  problems,  such  as  Reconstruction,  settlement  of  Civil 
War  claims  against  Britain,  and  control  over  Cuba  and  other  Carib- 
bean islands  seemed  more  pressing.    For  these  reasons,  Secretary  of 
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State  Seward  instructed  the  American  representative  in  Mexico  to 
keep  out  of  Mexican  politics  even  if  intervention  could  hasten  the  re- 
turn of  law  and  order.  The  United  States  would  bring  no  pressure  to 
influence  the  choice  of  a  president,  and  would  recognize  any  govern- 
ment capable  of  controlling  the  country,  regardless  of  its  methods  of 
selection  or  its  political  views. 

Seward  was  fully  cognizant  that  a  carte  blanche  promise  of  recog- 
nition amounted  to  carte  blanche  assistance  to  whatever  faction  would 
come  into  power:  "The  recognition  of  a  President  in  Mexico  by  the 
United  States  has  an  important  moral  influence  ...  It  aids  to  strength- 
en the  power  and  lengthen  the  tenure  of  the  incumbent .  .  .  the  example 
of  the  United  States  in  that  regard  is  one  that  other  nations  are  dis- 
posed to  follow."  ^°  Yet  he  would  not  use  recognition  as  a  bargaining 
factor  to  encourage  a  government  in  Mexico  which  would  promise  to 
remedy  the  conditions  which  had  led  to  injuries  to  Americans.  Though 
the  United  States  was  not  willing  to  intervene  to  influence  political 
conditions  within  Mexico,  it  exercised  the  right  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  violence. 

Preventive  Interventions  in  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific.  Pre- 
ventive intervention  was  also  considered  in  dealing  with  Central  Ameri- 
can powers,  such  as  Nicaragua,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  Pacific 
outposts,  such  as  Hawaii  and  Samoa.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
details  of  each  situation,  because  they  are  quite  similar  to  events  in 
Mexico.  Presidential  demands  for  preventive  intervention  were  usu- 
ally denied.  The  "preventive"  interventions  which  occurred  in 
Hawaii,  Samoa  and  Cuba  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century  were 
largely  inspired  by  the  desire  to  annex  these  regions,  rather  than  by  the 
need  to  prevent  non-American  intervention. 

Though  political  upheavals  in  neighboring  countries  and  outlying 
islands  failed  to  arouse  the  country  to  engage  in  purely  preventive 
intervention,  steps  were  taken  to  protect  American  citizens  and  their 
property.  On  several  occasions,  American  troops  were  sent  to  the 
scene  of  disturbance  to  guard  Americans.  Likewise,  transit  rights 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  authorized  by  the  treaty  of  1846,  were 
protected  by  several  interventions.  In  each  instance  "The  action  of 
the  Department  was  carefully  confined  to  measures  only  as  were  neces- 
sary to  enforce  treaty  stipulations;  every  precaution  being  taken  to 
respect  the  autonomy  of  Colombia;  and  our  interference  ceased  the 
moment  the  object  had  been  accomplished  and  the  freedom  of  transit 
had  been  securely  reestablished."  ^^ 

Non-Intervention  in  Internal  Affairs.    Except  for  the  closing 
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years,  the  1848-1898  period,  with  minor  exceptions,  was  one  in  which 
intervention  was  a  last-resort  measure  to  be  used  only  to  accomplish 
objectives  involving  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Keeping  this  in  mind, 
it  would  be  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations  were  not  suflEiciently  important  to  the  United  States  to  war- 
rant intervention.     In  general,  this  is  true. 

For  instance,  when  shortly  after  the  Civil  war  the  Costa  Rican  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  by  a  military  coup,  the  United  States  prompt- 
ly granted  recognition  to  the  new  government  which  was  in  uncon- 
tested control  of  the  country.  Secretary  of  State  Seward  expressed 
his  regret,  but  noted  that,  in  accord  with  previous  policy,  "It  does  not 
belong  to  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  exam- 
ine the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  revolution,  or  to  pronounce  upon 
the  exigency  which  they  created.  Nevertheless,  great  as  that  exigency 
may  have  been,  the  subversion  of  a  free  republican  constitution,  only 
nine  years  old,  by  military  force,  in  a  sister  American  Republic,  can- 
not but  be  an  occasion  of  regret  and  apprehension  to  the  friends  of 
the  system  of  republican  government,  not  only  here,  but  throughout 
the  world."  ^^ 

When  internal  political  upheavals  occurred  in  Haiti  and  Panama, 
recognition  was  equally  as  impartial.  At  a  later  date,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  United  States  would  use  the  policy  of  non-recogni- 
tion to  try  to  reverse  military  subversions  of  governments  in  Central 
America.  But  without  a  canal  in  actual  existence,  it  took  more  than 
an  internal  political  upheaval  in  a  Central  American  state  to  arouse 
the  United  States  to  a  departure  from  its  traditional  policy  of  non- 
intervention. Moreover,  had  non-recognition  been  considered,  it 
would  probably  have  been  utterly  futile  because  contacts  of  Central 
American  states  with  the  United  States  were  relatively  slight  in  the 
19th  century. 

The  story  was  no  different  when  it  came  to  internal  political  up- 
heavals on  the  South  American  mainland.  For  instance,  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  was  shaken  by  revolution  and  civil  war  begin- 
ning in  1861,  the  United  States  declared  its  desire  to  remain  aloof. 
Secretary  Seward  stated  that  the  United  States  "regards  the  govern- 
ment of  each  state  as  its  head  until  that  government  is  effectually  dis- 
placed by  the  substitution  of  another.  It  abstains  from  any  inter- 
ference with  domestic  affairs  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  holds  no  un- 
necessary communication,  secret  or  otherwise,  with  revolutionary  par- 
ties or  factions  therein.    It  neither  seeks  to  prevent  social  or  political 
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reforms  in  such  countries  nor  lends  its  aid  to  reforms  of  them  right- 
fully of  which  it  has  neither  the  authority  nor  the  means  to  judge."  ^ 

Though  revolution  as  such  did  not  lead  to  American  intervention, 
revolution  complicated  by  the  danger  of  European  intervention  did. 
In  1893  the  republican  government  of  Brazil  was  overthrown  by  mon- 
archist forces  who  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  European  powers, 
especially  the  Germans  who  hoped  that  a  German  prince  might  become 
the  new  monarch.  President  Cleveland — ever  ready  to  uphold  the 
Monroe  doctrine — immediately  refused  to  recognize  the  belligerency 
of  the  monarchists  and  dispatched  an  American  squadron  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  When  the  monarchists  tried  to  enforce  a  blockade  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  carrying  contraband  into  Rio,  these  vessels  forced  their 
way  through,  insisting  on  the  right  to  land.  Such  strong  action  would 
not  have  been  taken  if  European  powers  had  kept  out  of  the  conflict, 
and  it  had  merely  been  a  case  of  replacing  a  republican  government 
with  a  monarchical  one. 

In  the  1849-1898  period,  events  in  Europe  were  not  sufficiently  vital 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  contemplate  interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  European  countries.  Interventions  took 
place  to  protect  American  citizens  and  their  property  abroad.  But 
these  did  not  involve  a  defense  of  broad  national  interests.  Under  the 
prompting  of  various  pressure  groups,  there  were  also  interventions 
on  humanitarian  grounds  to  stop  religious  and  racial  atrocities.  Sug- 
gestions of  intervention  to  aid  struggling  republican  governments  to 
prevent  re-establishment  of  monarchy  proved  abortive.  While  it 
seemed  politically  advantageous  for  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
republican  rather  than  monarchical  governments  in  Europe,  on  the 
assumption  that  republican  governments  would  be  friendlier  towards 
the  United  States  and  less  inclined  to  intervene  in  the  western  hem- 
isphere, it  certainly  was  not  a  matter  of  sufficient  gravity  to  warrant 
intervention.  Therefore,  no  official  aid  was  given  to  support  the 
fledgling  liberal  governments  which  rose  at  mid-century  from  the  ashes 
of  defeated  absolutism. 

There  was  only  one  minor  exception.  During  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution, the  Taylor  administration  authorized  its  representative  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  government  if  its  success  was  likely.  The  revolu- 
tion collapsed  before  the  agent  reached  Hungary.  Still  Austria,  which 
considered  the  Hungarian  revolt  as  civil  insurrection,  protested  against 
the  attempted  intervention.  Secretary  of  State  Webster  rebuffed  the 
protest  with  indignation,  but  the  United  States  showed  greater  cau- 
tion thereafter  in  delaying  recognition  until  the  outcome  of  a  revolution 
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would  be  more  certain.  As  Secretary  of  State  Fish  explained  tersely 
in  a  telegram  to  the  American  representative  in  Germany  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war:  "Uniform  policy  and  true  interest  of  United 
States  not  to  join  European  powers  in  interference  in  European  ques- 
tions." 34 

Asia — An  Exception  to  the  General  Rule?  What  then  are  the 
exceptions  which  led  to  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations?  Where,  when  and  why  did  they  occur?  All  but  the  last 
question  can  be  answered  easily.  The  seeming  exceptions  are  Ameri- 
can interventions  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Asiatic  nations  such  as 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  They  occurred  from  the  1840's  on,  and 
characterized  the  initial  diplomatic  contact  with  these  countries.  The 
apparent  purpose  of  these  interventions  was  to  secure  trade  privileges 
for  Americans  interested  in  trade  with  the  Orient.  But  at  that  time, 
the  so-called  "China  trade"  was  only  a  fraction  of  total  American 
trade,  and  not  too  important  by  itself.  It  certainly  was  not  a  matter 
of  major  national  interest  which  would  warrant  intervention  for  its 
protection.  As  explained  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  real  primary 
reasons  for  intervention  were  political. 

China.  The  Anglo-Chinese  war  of  1839-1842  and  the  Taiping 
rebellion  which  lasted  from  1850  to  1864  had  exposed  the  weakness  of 
China  under  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Foreign  powers  might  be  tempted 
to  exploit  the  situation.  If  China  would  be  carved  up  into  European 
spheres  of  influence,  American  traders  would  be  excluded.  Their 
visions  of  China  as  a  market  for  America's  burgeoning  factories  would 
be  dashed.  A  large  share  of  the  China  trade  would  go  to  America's 
strongest  rival,  England,  and  would  enhance  her  economic  as  well  as 
political  strength.  If  the  United  States  wished  to  keep  the  doors  of 
China  open  to  American  trade,  it  had  to  secure  commercial  privileges 
quickly  before  European  countries  could  pre-empt  all  the  spoils.  It 
must  also  gain  access  to  intermediate  ports  of  call  along  the  sea  routes 
to  China.2^ 

Though  the  United  States  would  have  preferred  to  secure  these 
rights  amicably,  and  though  Americans  in  the  Far  East  were  fearful 
that  intervention  might  cost  them  good-will  and  therefore  trade  of 
their  present  and  future  customers,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  noth- 
ing short  of  coercion  would  yield  results  as  quickly  as  the  situation  de- 
manded. Before  sending  Caleb  Gushing  to  China  to  negotiate  a 
trade  treaty,  the  American  government  had  been  warned  that  all  dis- 
puted points  would  have  to  be  settled  by  resort  to  arms.  The  State 
Department  was  told  by  a  group  of  Boston  firms  engaged  in  the  China 
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trade  that  "All  experience  in  Chinese  affairs  shows  that  no  foreign 
nation  ever  yet  gained  any  disputed  point  by  peaceful  negotiations."  ^* 

Cushing's  experiences  substantiated  the  views  of  his  countrymen. 
In  a  dispatch  sent  to  Secretary  of  State  John  C.  Calhoun  to  explain 
his  activities  in  China,  he  wrote  that  "From  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa  individual  Christians  are  utterly  excluded,  either  by  the 
sanguinary  barbarism  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by  their  frenzied  bigotry, 
or  by  the  narrow-minded  policy  of  their  governments;  to  their  courts 
the  ministers  of  Christian  governments  have  no  means  of  access  ex- 
cept by  force  and  at  the  head  of  fleets  and  armies;  as  between  them 
and  us,  there  is  no  community  of  ideas,  no  common  law  of  nations, 
no  interchange  of  good  oflBces;  and  it  is  only  during  the  present  gen- 
eration that  treaties,  most  of  them  imposed  by  force  of  arms  or  by 
terror,  have  begun  to  bring  down  the  great  Mohammedan  and  Pagan 
governments  into  a  state  of  inchoate  peaceful  association  with  Chris- 
tendom." ^^ 

If  anything  was  to  be  accomplished  to  secure  rights  and  protect 
them,  force  was  a  sine  qua  non.  The  view  that  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Far  East  required  different  techniques  than  those  with  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  also  reflected  in  the  instructions  issued  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward  in  1862  to  the  American  representative  in  Ningpo. 
During  a  revolution  there,  Seward  informed  the  representative  that 
the  "peculiar  character  and  habits  of  the  Chinese  people  and  Govern- 
ment," obviated  ordinary  instructions.  "In  a  different  case,"  he  ex- 
plained, "the  President  would  certainly  instruct  you  to  refrain  most 
carefully  from  adopting  any  means  which  might  disturb  the  confidence 
of  the  Imperial  Government  or  give  it  any  cause  of  solicitude,  even 
though  it  might  seem  to  be  required  for  the  safety  of  the  property  and 
interests  of  American  citizens.  But  how  can  we  know  here  what  abil- 
ity the  Imperial  Government  may  have,  or  even  what  disposition,  to 
extend  the  protection  to  foreigners  which  it  had  stipulated?  Neverthe- 
less, I  think  that  it  is  your  duty  to  act  in  the  spirit  which  governs  us 
in  our  intercourse  with  all  friendly  nations,  and  especially  to  lend  no 
aid,  encouragement,  or  countenance  to  sedition  or  rebellion  against 
the  Imperial  authority.  This  direction,  however,  must  not  be  fol- 
lowed so  far  as  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  lives  or  property  of  American 
citizens  in  China."  ^^ 

America's  attitude  toward  joint  action  with  other  powers  also  was 
different  in  the  Far  East  than  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  While 
there  was  no  joint  action  in  Europe  or  the  Americas,  the  United  States 
participated  for  many  years  in  joint  ventures  with  Britain,  France, 
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and  Germany  in  the  Pacific.  Most  of  these  ventures  served  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  and  their  property  in  China.  However,  when 
it  became  clear  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  that  European 
powers  were  mainly  interested  in  weakening  Asiatic  countries,  the 
United  States  became  more  wary  about  cooperating  with  them  and  ab- 
stained from  joint  action  whenever  it  could  do  so  without  sacrificing 
American  interests.^^ 

American  intervention  in  China  had  begun  in  1844  when  four  war 
ships  carried  a  mission  headed  by  Caleb  Cushing  to  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire to  secure  trade  privileges  similar  to  those  granted  to  the  British 
after  the  Opium  war  of  1839-1842.  When  ordinary  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations, made  more  emphatic  by  the  presence  of  war  vessels,  failed  to 
convince  the  Chinese  that  American  wishes  should  be  granted,  Cush- 
ing intimated  that  there  might  be  war  if  he  were  not  received  and  dealt 
with  by  the  proper  authorities.  He  knew  that  the  Chinese  did  not 
want  war  at  the  time.  The  threat  of  war,  coupled  with  threats  of 
other  dire  consequences  which  would  result  from  intransigence,  finally 
induced  the  Chinese  to  grant  Cushing's  request,  and  the  treaty  of 
Wanghia  was  concluded  in  1844.  Later  on,  when  internal  difficulties 
beset  the  Chinese  during  the  1850's,  the  United  States  did  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  to  press  for  further  concessions,  as  did  European 
powers,  but  once  these  concessions  were  granted,  it  insisted  that  it  be 
a  beneficiary  too.  During  these  difficulties,  American  forces  landed 
on  several  occasions  to  protect  American  nationals. 

Japan.  Force,  mostly  in  the  form  of  threats,  was  also  used  to  ob- 
tain commercial  privileges  from  Japan.  In  1846  the  Japanese  had  de- 
clined an  American  request  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty.  Six 
years  later,  with  the  importance  of  Far  Eastern  trade  and  naval  bases 
looming  ever  larger.  President  Fillmore  dispatched  a  sizable  naval 
squadron  under  Admiral  Perry  to  Japan  to  consummate  the  desired 
treaty.  Perry  was  instructed  not  to  use  force  except  in  self-defense. 
But  the  size  of  his  squadron  and  the  fact  that  he  steamed  into  Yedo 
Bay  harbor  with  decks  cleared  for  action  could  hardly  fail  to  create 
the  impression  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  enforce  his  demands. 
Instead  of  moving  his  fleet  to  Nagasaki,  as  requested  by  the  Japanese, 
he  left  his  letters  for  the  Emperor  and  sailed  away.  He  promised  to 
return  in  the  spring  with  larger  forces  to  receive  the  Emperor's  reply. 
During  his  absence.  Perry  took  possession  of  the  Bonin  Islands  500 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Japan,  and  established  coaling  bases  on 
Okinawa  and  the  Lew  Chews.  Reports  of  these  activities  were  not 
likely  to  convince  the  Japanese  of  his  peaceful  intentions.    Neverthe- 
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lese,  their  reeponse  to  Perry  apparently  was  dictated  as  much  by  a 
change  of  heart  about  the  advisability  of  foreign  contacts  for  Japan, 
as  by  fear  of  the  ill  consequences  if  they  should  reject  Perry's  demands. 

When  Perry  returned  to  Japan  and  landed  with  several  hundred 
men,  he  found  the  Japanese  willing  to  negotiate.  But  despite  his 
veiled  threats  that  the  United  States  might  employ  force  to  gain  the 
privileges  it  desired,  the  Japanese  granted  only  very  limited  treaty 
rights.  Fortunately,  the  1854  treaty  included  a  most-favored-nation 
clause,  under  which  American  rights  multiplied  rapidly  as  Japan 
made  commercial  treaties  with  other  powers.  Three  years  later,  in 
1857,  a  far  more  favorable  treaty  was  obtained  by  Townsend  Harris. 
This  time  the  persuasion  used  was  deft  and  devoid  of  interventionary 
features.  The  Japanese  were  told  that  the  United  States  would  not 
force  them  to  make  a  treaty.  But  if  a  suitable  trade  treaty  could  be 
concluded,  the  United  States  would  train  them  in  the  fine  art  of 
foiling  the  predatory  intentions  of  European  monarchs  in  general,  and 
the  British  King  and  Russian  Czar  in  particular.  The  treaty  was 
concluded,  but  it  proved  difficult  to  take  advantage  of  its  favorable 
terms  because  the  Japanese  people  were  opposed  to  foreigners.  A  se- 
ries of  anti-foreign  riots  broke  out  in  the  1860's.  Despite  the  heavy 
demands  made  by  the  Civil  war  on  American  military  equipment,  the 
United  States  dispatched  naval  units  and  troops  on  several  occa- 
sions to  protect  its  citizens  and  make  certain  that  Japanese  authori- 
ties abided  by  their  treaty  pledges.  This  is  additional  evidence  that 
the  importance  of  maintaining  American  rights  in  the  Far  East  was 
realized.*"  How  else  can  one  explain  that  during  the  Civil  war  emer- 
gency the  Far  East  was  the  only  region  to  which  the  troops  were  sent 
to  protect  American  interests? 

Korea.  Just  as  force  had  been  used  to  open  China  and  Japan  to 
American  trade,  so  force  was  used  to  impress  the  advisability  of  a 
trade  treaty  on  Korea  in  1870.  In  that  year,  the  American  minister 
to  China,  F.  F.  Low,  accompanied  by  a  naval  squadron,  was  sent  to 
Korea  to  open  trade  negotiations.  In  Korean  waters,  the  expedition 
was  fired  upon  by  Koreans  who  wanted  to  keep  their  kingdom  closed 
to  the  western  world.  The  fire  was  returned,  and  five  forts  were  de- 
stroyed. Nothing  else  was  accomplished.  The  United  States  waited 
ten  years  before  trying  again,  this  time  through  Japanese  and  Chinese 
good  offices.  In  1882,  a  treaty  was  finally  concluded.  As  in  China 
and  Japan,  treaty  rights  were  repeatedly  endangered  when  native  peo- 
ples sought  to  get  rid  of  the  "foreign  devils."  When  this  happened, 
the  United  States  sent  ships  and  troops  to  protect  its  treaty  rights. 
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Commercial  advantages  were  certainly  not  commensurate  with  the 
sacrifices  made  to  get  and  retain  them.  Trade  treaties  were  secured 
by  force  and  maintained  against  the  wishes  of  the  native  population 
only  because  they  gave  to  the  United  States  a  foothold  in  Asia  from 
which  it  could  use  its  influence  to  prevent  a  partition  of  the  Far  East 
among  its  political  rivals,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  United  States. 

Intervention  to  Protect  Trade.  Because  political  considerations 
lay  behind  American  willingness  to  intervene  in  Far  Eastern  internal 
affairs,  and  because  these  considerations  remained  valid  for  many 
years,  American  policy  in  the  Far  East  remained  unchanged  for  many 
years.  By  contrast,  no  consistent  policy  of  intervention  was  pur- 
sued when  interventions  for  the  sake  of  trade  privileges  lacked  sus- 
taining political  motives.  The  United  States  engaged  in  such  inter- 
ventions on  various  occasions,  when  the  pressures  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  the  protection  of  trade  were  unusually  great,  or  when 
powerful  and  influential  interest  groups  managed  to  sway  the  course 
of  foreign  policy.  But  such  interventions  remained  isolated  events. 
When  their  special  advocates  left  the  political  scene  or  encountered 
major  opposition,  interventions  for  purely  economic  purposes  ceased. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala.  In  the  nineteenth  century.  Secretary  of 
State  Blaine,  who  was  much  interested  in  fostering  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  Latin  American  neighbors,  was  largely 
responsible  for  several  deviations  in  the  practice  of  non-intervention. 
Blaine  believed  that  internal  upheavals  in  Latin  America  and  wars 
between  Latin  American  nations  would  be  injurious  to  trade.  There- 
fore, it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  intervene  and  re- 
store peace,  whenever  possible.  His  first  chance  to  try  out  his  policy 
came  in  1881  when  relations  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala  became 
strained  over  a  boundary  dispute.  At  Guatemala's  request,  the  United 
States  tendered  its  good  ofiices  and  mediation  to  settle  the  dispute. 
When  Mexico  was  cool  to  the  offer.  Secretary  of  State  Blaine  inti- 
mated that  the  United  States  would  not  take  "no"  for  an  answer.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  morally  obligatory  for  the  United  States  to  exert 
its  influence  "for  the  preservation  of  the  national  life  and  integrity  of 
any  one  of  them  [Latin  American  republics}  against  aggression, 
whether  this  may  come  from  abroad  or  from  another  American  re- 
public." The  United  States  would  use  moral  pressure  and  good  offices 
"to  hold  up  the  republics  of  Central  America  in  their  old  strength  and 
to  do  all  that  may  be  done  toward  insuring  the  tranquility  of  their 
relations  among  themselves  and  their  collective  security."  *^ 

Mexico  was  warned  that  any  movement  by  her  to  absorb  her  weaker 
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neighbors  in  whole  or  in  part  would  be  deemed  "an  act  unfriendly  to 
the  best  interests  of  America."  ^^  Mexicans  were  infuriated  by  Blaine's 
meddling  and  did  not  allow  him  to  mediate  the  dispute.  Blaine,  know- 
ing that  his  intervention  would  receive  little  support  at  home,  let  the 
matter  drop. 

Seventeen  years  later,  there  was  a  return  to  a  more  traditional  policy. 
Once  more  Mexico  and  Guatemala  were  involved  in  a  dispute.  Only 
this  time  Guatemala  had  not  asked  for  American  aid  to  solve  the 
diflSculties.  When  the  American  minister  to  Guatemala  nevertheless 
gave  advice  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  parties  together,  he  was  re- 
buked by  Secretary  of  State  Hay.  Hay  reminded  him  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  intervene  in  any  form  in  the  quar- 
rels among  its  neighbors.  Mediation  would  take  place  only  when  all 
parties  were  willing.  He  furthermore  chided  the  minister  for  acting 
in  concert  with  the  British  in  giving  advice.^'  There  is  no  substantial 
reason  to  justify  the  difference  between  Blaine's  and  Hay's  attitude  to- 
ward Mexican-Guatemalan  friction.  The  circumstances  were  suffi- 
ciently similar  to  warrant  similar  policies.  What  made  the  difference, 
were  the  over-all  diplomatic  goals  of  the  two  secretaries  of  state.  To 
Blaine,  trade  interests  were  important  enough  to  warrant  intervention 
to  forestall  political  unrest  and  thereby  to  assure  a  favorable  climate 
for  trade.  To  Hay,  as  to  most  other  leaders  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  protection  of  trade  interests  per  se  did  not  justify  interven- 
tion, even  in  the  innocuous  form  of  unsolicited  advice. 

The  Wae  of  the  Pacific.  Trade  interests  also  led  to  American  in- 
tervention in  the  War  of  the  Pacific  of  1879-1884,  between  Chile  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other.  At  first  the  official 
American  attitude  was  that  the  United  States  was  not  "disposed  to 
dictate  a  peace,  or  to  take  any  steps  looking  to  arbitration  or  inter- 
vention." ^*  However,  good  offices  were  to  be  given  if  all  the  parties 
to  the  struggle  had  asked  for  them.  Premature  offers  to  settle  the 
conflict  were  to  be  shunned  since  they  might  "carry  the  impression 
of  dictation  or  coercion  in  disparagement  of  belligerent  rights."  ^^  In 
reviewing  the  American  position  with  regard  to  the  war.  President 
Hayes  stated  in  1880:  "It  has  not  felt  called  upon  to  interfere  in  a 
contest  that  is  within  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  parties  as  inde- 
pendent states.  We  have,  however,  always  held  ourselves  in  readiness 
to  aid  in  accommodating  their  difference,  and  have  at  different  times 
reminded  both  belligerents  of  our  willingness  to  render  such  service."  ^® 

The  attitude  of  strict  non-intervention  changed  when  James  G. 
Blaine  became  Secretary  of  State.    He  feared  that  a  prolonged  war 
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in  Latin  America  would  reduce  trade  with  the  United  States.  He  was 
also  afraid  that  Chile's  rigorous  demands  on  Peru  might  destroy  Peru. 
Therefore  he  threatened  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Chile 
unless  good  offices  were  accepted  to  solve  the  dispute.  He  also  warned 
Chile  that  attempts  to  absorb  Peru  might  result  in  consultation  of  the 
United  States  with  several  other  American  powers  to  "avert  conse- 
quences which  cannot  be  confined  to  Chile  and  Peru,  but  which  threat- 
en with  the  extremest  danger  the  political  institutions,  the  peaceful 
progress,  and  the  liberal  civilization  of  all  America."  ^^  This  was 
strong  language  indeed,  considering  previous  American  reluctance  to 
bring  any  pressure  on  neighboring  countries  to  settle  their  disputes. 
And  it  did  not  meet  with  public  approval.  In  fact,  Blaine  was  later 
accused  of  having  intervened  because  of  financial  interests  in  the 
guano  and  nitrate  beds  of  Peru.  A  congressional  investigation  failed, 
however,  to  find  evidence  to  support  the  charge. 

Blaine's  policy  was  reversed  almost  immediately  when  Frederick  T. 
Frelinghuysen  succeeded  him  a  few  months  later,^^  after  Blaine  re- 
signed because  of  basic  disagreements  with  President  Arthur.  Fre- 
linghuysen instructed  the  American  representative  in  Chile  as  follows: 
"The  President  wishes  in  no  manner  to  dictate  or  make  any  authori- 
tative utterance  to  either  Peru  or  Chile  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy existing  between  those  republics,  as  to  what  indemnity  should 
be  asked  or  given,  as  to  a  change  of  boundaries,  or  as  to  the  personnel 
of  the  Government  of  Peru.  The  President  recognizes  Peru  and  Chile 
to  be  independent  republics,  to  which  he  has  no  right  or  inclination  to 
dictate." 

Basing  his  policy  on  the  traditional  attitude  of  non-intervention, 
Frelinghuysen  explained:  "Were  the  United  States  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  dictation  towards  the  South  American  republics,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  war,  the  greatest  of  evils,  or  to  preserve  the 
autonomy  of  nations,  it  must  be  prepared  by  army  and  navy  to  en- 
force its  mandate,  and  to  this  end  tax  our  people  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  foreign  nations."  *^  This,  in  Frelinghuysen's  opinion,  would 
be  unconstitutional.  The  United  States  would  mediate,  neverthe- 
less, when  requested  by  both  parties  to  do  so,  or  would  impose  its  own 
wishes  when  moved  by  "controlling  interests  of  our  own."  ^  There 
was  no  indication  what  these  interests  might  be  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances they  might  be  in  jeopardy.  But  it  was  certain  that  the 
expansion  of  trade  was  not  a  "controlling  interest"  justifying  interven- 
tion. 

The  United  States  tried  to  aid  in  solving  the  conflict,  however,  by 
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sending  a  special  mission  to  Chile  to  urge  acceptance  of  a  money 
settlement  in  place  of  a  territorial  one.  But  when  Chile  refused  the 
suggestion,  the  United  States  did  not  enforce  it.  The  United  States 
had  no  interests  at  stake  commensurate  with  the  evils  that  might  fol- 
low an  interference  against  the  will  of  the  parties.  As  President 
Arthur  stated  in  his  second  annual  message:  "The  power  of  Peru  no 
longer  extends  over  its  whole  territory,  and,  in  the  event  of  our  inter- 
ference to  dictate  peace,  would  need  to  be  supplemented  by  the  armies 
and  navies  of  the  United  States.  Such  interference  would  almost  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate — a  result  utterly 
at  odds  with  our  past  policy,  injurious  to  our  present  interests,  and 
full  of  embarrassment  for  the  future."  ^^  Thereafter,  the  United  States 
adhered  strictly  to  the  course  of  non-intervention.  It  declined  to  in- 
terfere with  the  peace  terms  offered  by  Peru  because  "a  due  respect 
for  their  sovereign  independence  forbids  the  United  States  from  seem- 
ing to  exert  any  positive  or  indirect  pressure  upon  these  representa- 
tives to  influence  their  course."  ^^  With  no  vital  American  interests 
endangered,  even  if  Chile  imposed  severe  peace  terms  on  Peru,  non- 
intervention was  the  rule. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  NON-INTERVENTION 
PRINCIPLE,  1849-1898 

During  the  1849-1898  period  the  number  of  interventions  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  multiplied  significantly  when  compared 
to  the  previous  fifty-year  span,  and  their  geographical  distribution 
expanded  vastly.  How  could  these  interventions  be  reconciled  with 
the  absolute  doctrine  of  non-intervention  to  which  American  states- 
men had  pledged  adherence?  Was  an  attempt  made  to  express  the 
non-intervention  doctrine  in  limited  terms,  at  least  during  those  peri- 
ods when  interventions  were  in  progress?  Or  was  the  doctrine  re- 
tained in  its  absolute  form  so  that  it  would  continue  to  be  a  useful 
tool  to  discourage  interventionist  Americans  and  to  dissuade  Euro- 
peans from  molesting  the  Western  hemisphere?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  will  show  once  more  that  the  doctrine  on  the  whole  was  used 
as  a  handmaiden  of  politics  with  absolute  or  limited  aspects  stressed 
according  to  the  needs  to  be  served.  Whenever  these  obviously  con- 
flicting versions  had  to  be  reconciled,  it  was  explained  that  the  doc- 
trine was  absolute,  yet  permitted  exceptions  when  the  safety  of  the 
nation  was  in  danger.  The  contradiction  inherent  in  this  answer 
was  apparently  not  perceived. 

Interventionism  Spurred  by  Mid-Century  Revolutions.  In  the 
late  1840's  and  early  1850*s,  American  political  leaders  could  be 
thankful  indeed  for  the  non-intervention  principle  because  it  helped 
greatly  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  Europe's  political  upheavals. 
This  was  the  period  when  liberal  revolutions  swept  through  the  Conti- 
nent, including  many  of  the  countries  to  which  Americans  were  tied 
by  birth  or  blood  relationships.  It  was  small  wonder  that  people 
who  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  liberalism  everywhere,  should  be 
all  the  more  interested  when  their  countries  of  origin  were  involved. 
Many  felt  that  the  United  States  should  implement  its  expressions  of 
sympathy  by  supporting  the  revolutionaries.  These  sentiments  were 
voiced  at  public  meetings  throughout  the  country  and  endorsed  by 
many  political  dignitaries  including  even  the  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel 
Webster.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  stop  the  tide  of  public  en- 
thusiasm by  cold  logic.  There  was  little  emotional  appeal  in  pointing 
out  that  the  United  States  could  derive  no  political  advantages  from 
intervention,  yet  would  pit  itself  against  the  strongest  powers  of 
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Europe  and  make  them  enemies.  Therefore,  political  leaders  like 
President  Fillmore  had  to  seize  upon  something  which,  like  sympathy 
for  the  downtrodden,  would  arouse  emotional  fervor.  The  non-inter- 
vention policy,  hallowed  by  tradition  and  linked  with  the  names  of 
the  founding  fathers,  filled  the  bill. 

Since  nations  have  the  right  to  adopt  and  change  their  governments 
freely.  President  Fillmore  considered  it  "an  imperative  duty  not  to 
interfere  in  the  government  or  internal  policy  of  other  nations;  and 
although  we  may  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  or  the  oppressed 
everywhere  in  their  struggles  for  freedom,  our  principles  forbid  us 
from  taking  any  part  in  such  foreign  contests.  We  make  no  wars  to 
promote  or  to  prevent  successions  to  thrones,  to  maintain  any  theory 
of  a  balance  of  power,  or  to  suppress  the  actual  government  which 
any  country  chooses  to  establish  for  itself.  We  instigate  no  revolu- 
tions, nor  suffer  any  hostile  military  expeditions  to  be  fitted  out  in  the 
United  States  to  invade  the  territory  or  provinces  of  a  friendly  na- 
ion."  1 

A  year  later  President  Fillmore  returned  to  the  subject  in  his  an- 
nual message.  "In  proclaiming  and  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  neu- 
trality and  non-intervention,"  he  declared,  "the  United  States  have 
not  followed  the  lead  of  other  civilized  nations;  they  have  taken  the 
lead  themselves,  and  have  been  followed  by  others."  He  felt  that  it 
was  not  our  mission  "to  propagate  our  opinions  or  impose  upon  other 
countries  our  form  of  government  by  artifice  or  force,  but  to  teach  by 
example  and  show  by  our  success,  moderation  and  justice,  the  bless- 
ings of  self-government  and  the  advantages  of  free  institutions."  ^ 

But  Fillmore  went  further  than  this.  Besides  reminding  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  must  abide  by  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention, 
he  urged  European  countries  to  follow  a  similar  course  and  informed 
them  that  the  United  States  was  watching  the  situation  with  interest. 
Fillmore  stated  that  he  was  "anxious  to  see  the  same  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  other  nations,  whose  forms  of  government  are  different 
from  our  own.  The  deep  interests  which  we  feel  in  the  spread  of  lib- 
eral principles  and  the  establishment  of  free  governments,  and  the 
sympathy  with  which  we  witness  every  struggle  against  oppression, 
forbid  that  we  should  be  indifferent  to  those  in  which  the  strong  arm  of 
a  foreign  power  is  invoked  to  stifle  public  sentiment  and  repress  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  any  country."  ^ 

Hitherto  the  United  States  had  expressed  concern  over  interventions 
by  the  European  powers  only  when  they  seemed  directed  against  a 
nation  in  the  Western  hemisphere.    Was  Fillmore's  concern  with  the 
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action  of  European  powers  in  Europe  a  breach  of  the  pledge  not  to 
interfere  in  Europe?  Did  it  indicate  that  the  establishment  of  liberal 
governments  in  Europe  was  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  United  States 
to  warrant  interference  if  other  powers  would  use  the  weapon  of  in- 
tervention to  stall  the  progress  of  liberalism?  Not  at  this  early  date. 
Yet  the  fact  that  an  interest  in  European  developments  was  expressed 
is  significant.  For  in  the  development  of  a  policy,  earlier  exceptions 
often  become  later  rules.  In  time — almost  a  hundred  years  later — 
the  United  States  would  interfere  to  preserve  liberalism  in  Europe. 

Dangers  of  Intervention  Made  Clear.  In  his  third  annual  mes- 
sage, in  1852,  Fillmore  again  chose  to  remind  his  countrymen  that 
non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  peoples  was  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  United  States  and  one  which  served  its  long-range 
interests  best.  Even  if  the  country  felt  strong,  as  it  did  after  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war,  non-intervention  should  remain 
the  general  rule.  "It  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  this  Government," 
Fillmore  declared,  "from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day,  to  abstain 
from  all  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  while  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  en- 
gaged in  desolating  wars  our  country  has  pursued  its  peaceful  course  to 
unexampled  prosperity  and  happiness  .  .  .  But  it  is  now  said  by  some 
that  this  policy  must  be  changed.  Europe  is  no  longer  separated  from 
us  by  a  voyage  of  months,  but  steam  navigation  has  brought  her  with- 
in a  few  days'  sail  of  our  shores.  We  see  more  of  her  movements  and 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  her  controversies  ...  it  is  said  that  we  ought 
to  interfere  between  contending  sovereigns  and  their  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  monarchies  of  Europe  and  establish  in 
their  place  republican  institutions.  It  is  alleged  that  we  have  hereto- 
fore pursued  a  different  course  from  a  sense  of  our  weakness,  but  that 
now  our  conscious  strength  dictates  a  change  of  policy.  The  truth 
is  that  the  course  which  they  [forefathers]  pursued  was  dictated  by  a 
stern  sense  of  international  justice,  by  a  statesmenlike  prudence  and  a 
far-seeing  wisdom,  looking  not  merely  to  the  present  necessities  but 
to  the  permanent  safety  and  interests  of  the  country."  * 

Fillmore  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  the  debate  over  the  merits  of 
intervention  and  non-intervention  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can press,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  House  in  Washington  in 
connection  with  the  visit  to  the  United  States  of  Louis  Kossuth,  leader 
of  the  abortive  Hungarian  revolution.  Kossuth  had  been  invited  by 
the  American  government  to  seek  refuge  in  the  United  States,  His 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  posed  the  delicate  problem  of  entertaining 
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him  as  an  oflScial  visitor,  without  expressing  undue  public  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  which  had  already  col- 
lapsed. In  the  course  of  the  debate  about  how  he  should  be  re- 
ceived, some  Congressmen,  as  well  as  a  number  of  newspapers,  argued 
that  the  non-intervention  doctrine  was  outdated.  The  United  States 
and  other  liberty-loving  peoples  must  declare  in  favor  of  liberalism 
and  join  those  fighting  for  it,  wherever  that  might  be.  A  few  months 
later,  the  Free-Soil  party  even  advocated  intervention  in  its  plat- 
form.^ 

These  were  the  sentiments  which  Fillmore  wanted  to  scotch  by  his 
message  in  1852.  As  Senator  Clay  had  explained  to  Kossuth  during 
an  interview,  war  would  probably  result  from  American  intervention 
in  Hungarian  affairs.  In  such  a  war,  the  United  States  could  not  help 
Hungary  on  land,  and  do  but  little  good  in  naval  fighting.  With  the 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  European  powers 
would  feel  free  to  attack  the  United  States  as  a  punishment  for  inter- 
vention. The  result  would  be  the  loss  of  liberty  by  the  United  States, 
without  winning  freedom  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe.  It  was 
therefore  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Hungary, 
to  adhere  to  non-intervention  and  teach  liberalism  by  example,  rather 
than  by  intervention. 

Liberalization  of  the  Non-Intervention  Doctrine.  While  Fill- 
more had  stressed  the  importance  of  adhering  closely  to  the  non-inter- 
vention principle  to  keep  the  United  States  from  undesirable  involve- 
ment in  European  politics,  his  immediate  successors  found  it  expedi- 
ent to  emphasize  other  aspects  of  the  doctrine.  Pierce  and  Buchanan, 
whose  political  support  came  from  the  strongly  expansionist  Demo- 
cratic party,  were  concerned  with  the  shackles  which  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  non-intervention  rule  might  put  on  expansionist  policies. 
They  therefore  tried  to  define  the  scope  of  the  doctrine  more  precisely 
to  show  that  it  was  not  an  absolute  rule,  but  subject  to  considerations 
of  national  interest.® 

President  Buchanan  strode  mightily  in  this  direction  when  he  de- 
clared in  his  inaugural  address  of  1857  that  the  non-intervention 
rule  must  yield  to  the  right  of  self-preservation:  "We  ought  to  cherish 
a  sacred  regard  for  the  independence  of  all  nations,  and  never  attempt 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  unless  this  shall  be  im- 
peratively required  by  the  great  law  of  self-preservation." '' 

The  "great  law  of  self-preservation"  had  been  cited  in  the  past,  but 
it  had  not  been  formally  linked  with  the  non-intervention  principle. 
Interventions,  such  as  those  which  preceded  the  acquisition  of  Florida 
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had  been  called  acts  of  self-preservation  by  American  political  lead- 
ers, without  being  acknowledged  as  interventions.  By  placing  acts  of 
self-preservation  outside  the  scope  of  prohibited  interventions,  Bu- 
chanan made  it  clear  that  certain  types  of  interventions  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  American  non-intervention  doctrine.  Whenever  the 
life  of  the  nation  was  endangered  and  could  be  protected  by  interven- 
tion, tradition  sanctioned,  rather  than  opposed  intervention.  Such 
reasoning  made  it  unnecessary  to  excuse  interventions,  such  as  those 
which  he  favored  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  as  exceptions  to  the  non- 
intervention doctrine,  as  long  as  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  self-preservation. 

But  Buchanan  went  further  than  this.  Faced  with  the  problem  of 
finding  means  to  quell  political  unrest  in  Mexico,  and  stop  injuries  to 
American  lives  and  property,  Buchanan,  as  we  have  seen,  also  devel- 
oped the  theory  of  preventive  intervention  as  a  part  of  the  non-inter- 
vention doctrine.  He  presented  his  arguments  to  Congress  in  1859 
when  he  requested  authority  to  send  military  forces  to  Mexico  to  sub- 
due the  revolutionaries.  Once  the  revolutionaries  were  conquered, 
the  regular  authorities  would  be  able  to  establish  control  over  all  of 
Mexico,  and  to  protect  foreigners  properly.  Referring  to  this  plan, 
Buchanan  commented  in  his  third  annual  message  in  1859:  "It  may 
be  said  that  these  measures  will,  at  least  indirectly,  be  inconsistent 
with  our  wise  and  settled  policy  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  foreign  nations.  But  does  not  the  present  case  fairly  con- 
stitute an  exception?" 

Mexico,  in  Buchanan's  view,  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  from  which 
she  could  not  extract  herself:  "As  a  good  neighbor,  shall  we  not  ex- 
tend to  her  a  helping  hand  to  save  her?  If  we  do  not,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  should  some  other  nation  undertake  the  task,  and  thus  force 
us  to  interfere  at  last,  under  circumstances  of  increased  difficulty,  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  established  policy."  ^  How  familiar  this  argu- 
ment was  to  become  a  few  decades  later! 

The  United  States  must  help  Latin  American  nations  who  are  in 
trouble,  Buchanan  felt,  because  neighbors  are  morally  obligated  to  aid 
each  other.  Besides,  if  the  United  States  failed  to  interfere,  other  na- 
tions might.  Such  intervention  would  require  counter-intervention 
by  the  United  States,  embroiling  her  with  Mexico  as  well  as  a  Euro- 
pean power.  Therefore,  an  immediate  preventive  intervention  was 
preferable  to  a  curative  one  later.  However  convincing  the  argument 
proved  in  subsequent  years,  it  failed  to  sway  Congress  then,  largely 
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because  northerners  feared  that  a  resolute  policy  in  Mexico  would 
favor  the  South.  Buchanan's  request  was  denied.®  A  similar  fate 
had  befallen  his  earlier  plea  that  Congress  should  give  blanket  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  dispatch  troops  to  the  isthmuses  of  Nicara- 
gua, Panama,  and  Tehuantepec  whenever  transit  rights  or  the  lives 
and  property  of  American  citizens  were  endangered  by  local  revolu- 
tions. 

Civil  War  Set-Back.  The  trend  towards  a  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  strictures  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine  was  halted  tem- 
porarily, and  even  reversed  by  the  American  Civil  war.  Again,  as 
in  the  early  years  of  the  republic,  domestic  problems  had  assumed 
paramountcy.  Again,  intervention  by  foreign  powers  in  American  af- 
fairs had  become  a  real  danger,  and  the  United  States  hoped  that  a 
strict  non-intervention  doctrine,  reciprocally  applied,  might  save  it 
from  foreign  encroachments.  Therefore  non-intervention  once  more 
was  made  to  appear  as  a  near-absolute  doctrine,  which  permitted  in- 
tervention only  when  the  danger  to  national  survival  was  extreme.  It 
was  Secretary  of  State  Seward's  frustrating  lot  to  be  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  preach  restraint,  though  he  ardently  favored  expansion  by 
any  means,  including  intervention.  "The  first  duty  of  a  foreign  min- 
ister," he  instructed  the  American  representative  in  Colombia  during 
a  revolution  there  in  1861,  "is  to  maintain  and  practice  in  behalf  of 
his  Government  good  faith  and  friendship  towards  the  Government 
to  which  he  is  accredited.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  case  in 
which  a  minister  could  rightfully  intervene  and  give  aid  or  counte- 
nance to  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  derogation  of  the  sovereign 
to  which  he  is  accredited."  ^®  This  was  exactly  the  attitude  which 
the  United  States  hoped  would  be  followed  by  diplomats  accredited 
in  Washington  during  the  Civil  War. 

When  he  declined  to  intervene  jointly  with  France,  Austria,  and 
England  on  behalf  of  the  Poles  who  had  revolted  in  1863  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Czar,  Seward  described  the  non-intervention  doctrine 
as  one  which  permitted  intervention  only  on  "the  most  urgent  occa- 
sion." He  added:  "In  view  of  the  location  of  this  Republic,  the  char- 
acter, habits,  and  sentiments  of  its  constituent  parts,  and  especially 
its  complex  yet  unique  and  very  popular  Constitution,  the  American 
people  must  be  content  to  recommend  the  cause  of  human  progress 
by  the  wisdom  with  which  they  should  exercise  the  powers  of  self- 
government,  forbearing  at  all  times,  and  in  every  way,  from  foreign 
alliances,  intervention,  and  interference  .  .  .  Our  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention, straight,  absolute,  and  peculiar  as  it  may  seem  to  other  na- 
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tions,  has  thus  become  a  traditional  one  which  should  not  be  aban- 
doned without  the  most  urgent  occasion,  amounting  to  a  manifest 
necessity."  ^^ 

Seward  did  not  indicate  what  kinds  of  conditions  might  be  con- 
sidered urgent  enough  to  warrant  intervention.  There  could  hardly 
have  been  many  if  the  policy  of  non-intervention  was  really,  as  Sew- 
ard said,  embedded  in  the  character,  habits  and  sentiments  of  the 
American  people,  and  dictated  by  their  geographical  location  and 
their  constitution.  As  late  as  1865,  when  Napoleon  asked  for  a  pledge 
that  the  United  States  would  not  intervene  in  Mexico  if  French  forces 
left  the  country,  Seward  assured  him  that  the  non-intervention  prin- 
ciples "have  been  uniformly  inculcated  by  all  our  jurists,  maintained 
by  all  our  Congresses,  and  acquiesced  in  without  practical  dissent 
on  all  occasions  by  the  American  people.  It  is  in  reality  the  chief 
element  of  foreign  intercourse  in  our  history."  ^^  Thereafter,  Seward 
remained  silent  on  the  subject  of  non-intervention.  His  deeds  spoke 
eloquently — in  the  other  direction. 

Post-Civil  War  Conservatism.  The  policy  of  couching  the  non- 
intervention policy  in  terms  which  would  make  it  appear  as  a  near- 
absolute  dogma  continued  when  Hamilton  Fish  took  over  the  reins  of 
the  State  Department.  In  1871  he  instructed  the  American  minister 
to  Russia  as  follows:  "The  settled  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  the  familiar  knowledge  of  Europe  and  America.  That  policy  for- 
bids, on  our  part,  all  intercourse  in  the  mutual  affairs  of  other  govern- 
ments, and  excludes  interferency  by  them  in  ours.  It  is  the  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  venerated  founder  of  the  American  Republic,  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty  pending  the  European  wars  growing 
out  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  has  been  steadfastly  adhered  to  by 
every  successive  President  of  the  United  States,  and  is  firmly  rooted 
in  the  conviction  and  judgment  and  approval  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  the  well-considered  fixed  idea,  consecrated  by  experience,  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  intercourse  with  other  powers.  It  has 
proved  of  signal  benefit  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  long  run  not 
less  so  to  every  friendly  power.  It  commends  itself  unqualifiedly  to 
the  judgment  of  the  President  for  the  time  being  .  .  ,"  ^* 

Why  should  non-intervention  be  strictly  adhered  to,  at  least  "for 
the  time  being"?  In  1871  the  United  States  had  not  yet  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  ravages  of  the  Civil  war.  Serious  diplomatic  problems 
with  Britain  remained  unsolved.  It  was  not  only  necessary  to  rely 
on  the  reciprocal  application  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  from  interventions  directed  against  her,  but  also 
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important  to  restrain  her  people  from  intervention  which  might  lead 
to  war.  The  most  serious  temptation  for  intervention  was  in  Cuba 
where  the  civil  strife  between  Cuba  and  Spain  had  erupted  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  cruelty  in  1868.  Loss  of  lives  and  property,  and  re- 
ports about  atrocities  had  stirred  public  indignation  to  a  high  pitch. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  Cuban  issue,  more  than  any  other  political  event, 
which  raised  the  question  of  intervention  in  the  period  following  the 
Civil  war,  and  which  ultimately  stimulated  a  return  to  a  more  liberal 
postulation  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine. 

The  door  to  intervention  "by  invitation"  was  opened  by  President 
Grant  in  his  first  annual  message  in  1869:  "As  the  United  States  is  the 
freest  of  all  nations,  so,  too,  its  people  sympathize  with  all  peoples 
struggling  for  liberty  and  self-government.  But  while  so  sympathiz- 
ing, it  is  due  to  our  honor  that  we  should  abstain  from  enforcing  our 
views  upon  unvrilling  nations,  and  from  taking  an  interested  part, 
without  invitation,  in  the  quarrels  between  different  nations  or  be- 
tween governments  and  their  subjects."^*     (Italics  added.) 

Cuban  Upheavals  Strain  Non-Intervention  Principle.  When 
reluctance  to  intervene  decreased  with  the  passage  of  time,  as  Ameri- 
can strength  increased,  and  as  grievances  grew  greater  by  sheer  ac- 
cumulation, Buchanan's  analysis  of  the  scope  of  the  non-intervention 
doctrine,  which  had  been  shelved  during  the  Civil  war  and  its  after- 
math, was  retrieved  to  explain  why  intervention  might  be  used  in  Cuba. 
Since  conditions  in  Cuba  endangered  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
the  law  of  self-preservation  inherent  in  the  non-intervention  doctrine, 
required  intervention.  President  Grant  pointed  out  that  intervention 
in  self-defense  had  been  justified  in  Cuba  for  a  long  time,  but  had 
not  been  undertaken  because  of  America's  "extreme  reluctance  to  in- 
terfere in  the  most  remote  manner  in  the  affairs  of  another  and  friend- 
ly nation."  ^^  Secretary  of  State  Fish  advanced  the  additional  propo- 
sition that  "moral  pressure"  against  a  foreign  nation  was  "not  incon- 
sistent with  the  traditions  of  the  United  States."  ^®  Such  pressure 
might  be  exerted  on  Spain  by  soliciting  a  joint  statement  by  several 
powers  that  the  civil  war  should  be  brought  to  an  end.  If  moral  pres- 
sure should  fail,  the  United  States  would  be  willing  and  justified, 
though  reluctant,  to  add  other  pressures. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  Cuban  revolt,  when  appeal  to  the 
non-intervention  principle  had  been  used  to  quell  interventionist  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States,  there  had  been  a  curious  departure  from 
accepted  theories.  The  United  States  had  always  asserted  the  right 
to  protect  its  citizens  abroad  when  their  lives  and  property  were  en- 
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dangered  by  political  upheavals.  The  steps  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  policy  were  not  considered  intervention  by  American  political 
leaders,  and  certainly  were  not  prohibited  by  the  non-intervention 
doctrine.  But  because  it  was  feared  that  protection  of  citizens  in  Cuba 
might  broaden  into  intervention  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Cuba 
and  Spain,  and  might  involve  the  United  States  in  war,  America 
pledged  itself  at  first  to  a  complete  hands-off  policy.  The  non-inter- 
vention doctrine,  so  the  public  was  told,  forbade  any  type  of  inter- 
ference in  the  conflict,  with  no  exception  being  made  for  measures 
taken  to  protect  American  lives  and  property  in  Cuba.  When  inter- 
vention was  contemplated  later  on,  the  need  for  protection  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  was  cited  as  one  reason.  Yet  according  to  previous  usage, 
such  protection  had  never  required  any  explanation  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  non-intervention  doctrine.  As  far  as  the  doctrine  was  con- 
cerned, its  mandates  were  fulfilled  by  showing  that  intervention  in 
Cuba  was  essential  because  conditions  there  could  easily  lead  to  war 
with  Spain  and  thereby  endanger  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Willingness  to  Mediate  International  Disputes.  Grant  had 
stated  in  his  first  annual  message  that  the  United  States  would  not 
take  an  interested  part  in  the  quarrels  of  other  nations  "without  in- 
vitation." ^'^  The  implication  was  that,  when  invited,  the  United 
States  would  be  willing  to  help  in  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. In  the  past,  no  such  offers  had  been  made.  The  United 
States  had  tried  to  steer  clear  of  all  foreign  involvements,  even  when 
asked  to  participate.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, he  United  States  became  willing  to  assume  an  increasing  share 
of  the  obligations  incident  to  membership  in  the  society  of  nations. 
Reluctantly  at  first,  but  with  growing  eagerness,  it  stood  ready  to  help 
in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  through  tender  of  good  of- 
fices and  mediation,  even  when  the  disputes  involved  were  of  no  imme- 
diate interest  to  the  United  States  and  even,  at  times,  when  mediation 
was  a  joint  venture  of  several  powers.  Participation  in  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  even  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  was  still 
misnamed  "intervention"  at  the  time.  When  it  took  place,  it  was  at 
first  called  an  "exception"  to  the  general  policy  of  non-intervention, 
without,  however,  giving  any  reasons  for  making  an  exception. 

For  instance,  President  Grant  reported  in  his  second  annual  message 
that  the  United  States  had  been  asked  to  use  its  good  offices,  jointly 
with  other  powers,  to  terminate  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Grant  had 
declined  the  request  because  he  thought  it  had  been  made  premature- 
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ly.  But  he  had  promised  that  "should  the  time  come  when  the  action 
of  the  United  States  can  hasten  the  return  of  peace,  by  a  single  hour, 
that  action  will  be  heartily  taken."  ^^  Previously,  Secretary  of  State 
Fish  had  informed  the  American  representative  in  Germany  that  if 
both  France  and  Germany  wanted  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  would  "be  glad  to  contribute  all  aid  in  his  power 
to  secure  restoration  of  peace  between  the  two  great  powers  now  at 
war."  ^^  This  would  be  done  even  though  it  was  the  "uniform  policy 
and  true  interest"  of  the  United  States  "not  to  join  European  powers 
in  interference  in  European  questions."  ^^ 

Interest  in  Foreign  Affairs  Diminishes.  With  the  settlement 
of  the  Cuban  civil  war  in  1878,  foreign  problems  and  discussions  about 
their  solution  receded  into  the  background.  The  nation  became  ab- 
sorbed in  domestic  problems.  Rapid  industrialization  of  the  country, 
railroad  building,  Indian  fighting,  and  homesteading  claimed  the  lime- 
light. Intervention,  non-intervention  and  similar  topics  were  in 
eclipse.  Whenever  public  interest  was  stirred  about  a  particular  prob- 
lem, like  the  attack  on  American  soldiers  in  Chile  during  the  Chilean 
civil  war,  or  the  difficulties  with  Britain  over  fishery  privileges,  there 
was  a  momentary  focussing  on  foreign  events,  but  it  usually  did  not 
last  long. 

Among  the  incidents  which  aroused  the  public  temporarily  was  Ger- 
man aggression  in  Samoa.  When  the  Germans  deposed  the  Samoan 
king,  installed  a  puppet  king,  and  then  used  military  force  to  keep 
him  in  office,  with  resulting  injury  to  American  property,  American 
hot-heads  were  ready  to  go  to  war  with  Germany.  It  was  perhaps  as 
a  warning  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Germans  that  President  Harrison 
referred  to  the  non-intervention  doctrine  in  absolute  terms  in  his  In- 
augural address  in  1889:  "We  have  happily  maintained  a  policy  of 
avoiding  all  interference  with  European  affairs.  We  have  been  only 
interested  spectators  of  their  contentions  in  diplomacy  and  in  war, 
ready  to  use  our  friendly  offices  to  promote  peace,  but  never  obtruding 
our  advice  and  never  attempting  unfairly  to  coin  the  distresses  of 
other  powers  into  commercial  advantage  to  ourselves.  We  have  a  just 
right  to  expect  that  our  European  policy  will  be  the  American  policy 
of  European  courts."  ^^ 

The  Samoan  difficulties  were  temporarily  resolved  by  the  Berlin 
Conference  which  provided  for  a  three-power  protectorate  over  the 
islands.  But  when  President  Cleveland,  arch  foe  of  expansionism 
and  foreign  entanglements  and  opponent  of  unrestrained  interven- 
tionism,  returned  to  office  in  1893,  he  urged  withdrawal  from  the 
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Samoan  condominium,  and  abandoned  American  intervention  in 
Hawaii.**  In  the  debate  which  ensued  in  Congress  and  in  the  press 
about  the  merits  of  Cleveland's  action,  the  issue  of  expansionism  was 
the  main  point  of  argument.  Though  scruples  about  the  legality  of 
unlimited  interventionism  were  growing  and  non-intervention  was 
supposed  to  be  a  sacred  principle  with  which  the  American  public 
would  not  allow  tampering,  Congressmen  were  remarkably  silent  about 
the  issue  of  interventionism.  Few  brickbats  were  thrown  at  preced- 
ing Republican  administrations  for  their  interventionary  tactics.  The 
same  held  true  during  the  Venezuela  crisis  when  the  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration intervened  in  the  boundary  dispute  between  Britain  and 
Venezuela.  Very  little  was  said  about  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion, as  it  related  to  the  situation.  Rather,  non-intervention  and  in- 
tervention were  discussed  on  their  pyolitical  merits  only. 

Cuban  Intervention  Leads  to  Perversion  of  Non-Interven- 
tion Doctrine.  It  was  the  Cuban  situation  which  revived  public  in- 
terest in  the  principle  of  non-intervention  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  century.  In  1895,  the  year  when  revolt  again  erupted  in  Cuba, 
Secretary  of  State  Olney  had  written  that  a  nation  may  justly  inter- 
vene in  a  controversy  between  two  other  states  "whenever  what  is  done 
or  proposed  by  any  of  the  parties  primarily  concerned  is  a  serious  and 
direct  menace  to  its  own  integrity,  tranquillity,  or  welfare."  ^^  This 
went  beyond  Buchanan's  formulation  of  the  doctrine  according  to 
which  intervention  must  take  place  when  required  by  the  law  of  self- 
preservation.  For  self-preservation,  while  an  elastic  concept,  could 
not  be  stretched  to  cover  as  many  situations  as  the  right  to  protect 
"integrity,  tranquillity,  or  welfare."  Olney's  statement  was  typical 
of  the  gradual  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  non-intervention  doc- 
trine which  had  been  slow  at  first,  but  gained  momentum  after  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

In  fact,  in  their  efforts  to  reconcile  the  non-intervention  doctrine 
with  the  upsurge  of  interventionist  action,  American  political  leaders 
actually  perverted  the  doctrine  by  claiming  the  right  to  intervene  for 
all  sorts  of  reasons  which  had  heretofore  been  considered  insufficient 
in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  Olney's  formulation  of  the  doctrine 
was  one  step  in  this  direction.  Another  example  is  found  in  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  message  in  which  he  summarized  the  reasons  for 
American  intervention  in  Spain's  relations  with  Cuba.  Intervention, 
he  pointed  out,  was  undertaken  for  the  following  reasons: 

"First.  In  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  barbari- 
ties, bloodshed,  starvation,  and  horrible  miseries  now  existing  there, 
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and  which  the  parties  to  the  conflict  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
stop  or  mitigate.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  this  is  all  in  another  coun- 
try, belonging  to  another  nation,  and  is  therefore  none  of  our  busi- 
ness.   It  is  specially  our  duty,  for  it  is  right  at  our  door. 

"Second.  We  owe  it  to  our  citizens  in  Cuba  to  afford  them  that 
protection  and  indemnity  for  life  and  property  which  no  government 
there  can  or  will  afford,  and  to  that  end  to  terminate  the  conditions 
that  deprive  them  of  legal  protection. 

"Third.  The  right  to  intervene  may  be  justified  by  the  very  serious 
injury  to  commerce,  trade,  and  business  of  our  people,  and  by  the 
wanton  destruction  of  property  and  devastation  of  the  island, 

"Fourth,  and  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Cuba  is  a  constant  menace  to  our  peace,  and  en- 
tails upon  this  government  an  enormous  expense.  With  such  a  con- 
flict waged  for  years  in  an  island  so  near  us  and  with  which  our  people 
have  such  trade  and  business  relations;  when  the  lives  and  liberty  of 
our  citizens  are  in  constant  danger  and  their  property  destroyed  and 
themselves  ruined;  where  our  trading  vessels  are  liable  to  seizure  and 
are  seized  at  our  very  door  by  war  ships  of  a  foreign  nation,  the  ex- 
peditions of  filibustering  that  we  are  powerless  to  prevent  altogether, 
and  the  irritating  questions  and  entanglements  thus  arising — all  these 
and  others  that  I  need  not  mention,  with  the  resulting  strained  rela- 
tions, are  a  constant  menace  to  our  peace,  and  compel  us  to  keep  on  a 
semiwar  footing  with  a  nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace  . . ."  ^^ 

Except  for  the  fourth  point — the  fact  that  conditions  in  Cuba  were  a 
serious  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States — none  of  the  reasons 
given  by  McKinley  to  justify  intervention  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  American  non-intervention  doctrine,  nor  could  they  legalize  inter- 
vention according  to  general  international  usage  as  it  had  developed  by 
this  time.  The  United  States,  with  few  exceptions,  had  never  claimed 
the  right  to  intervene  "in  the  cause  of  humanity."  It  had  expressed 
sympathy  with  persecuted  peoples,  but  as  a  rule,  had  explicitly  de- 
clined to  take  oflBcial  action  on  their  behalf.^"^  The  protection  of  citi- 
zens abroad,  in  the  American  view,  had  always  been  a  right  which 
did  not  involve  the  question  of  infringement  of  the  non-intervention 
doctrine.  In  theory,  though  not  always  in  practice,  interpositions  on 
behalf  of  citizens  were  limited  strictly  to  protective  measures,  with 
no  attempt  to  settle  the  conditions  which  had  caused  political  unrest 
in  the  country  in  question.  Now  McKinley  proposed  to  go  beyond 
mere  protection  and  "terminate  the  conditions  that  deprive  them  of 
legal  protection."    Nor  were  there  preccdenta  for  the  contention  that 
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injury  to  American  business  interests  gave  the  United  States  a  right 
to  intervene.  While  McKinley's  justifications  for  intervention  mir- 
rored the  sentiments  of  many  Americans,  they  did  not,  as  a  whole, 
furnish  a  sound  argument  to  reconcile  the  intervention  with  the  Ameri- 
can non-intervention  doctrine  or  with  international  law. 

Why  did  President  McKinley  try  so  hard  to  justify  the  interven- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  vocal  public  heartily  supported  his  action? 
The  reason  lies  in  the  tradition  of  non-intervention.  The  United 
States  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  be- 
cause the  principle  seemed  generally  beneficial,  legally  sound,  and 
morally  right.  Therefore  good  reasons  had  to  be  given  to  explain  in- 
terventions lest  they  be  construed  as  an  abandonment  of  a  doctrine  to 
which  McKinley,  like  his  predecessors  had  pledged  support.  Mc- 
Kinley had  not  forgotten  that  he  had  told  the  American  people  just  a 
year  earlier:  "We  have  cherished  the  policy  of  non-interference  with 
the  affairs  of  foreign  governments  wisely  inaugurated  by  Washington, 
keeping  ourselves  free  from  entanglements,  either  as  allies  or  foes,  con- 
tent to  leave  undisturbed  with  them  the  settlement  of  their  own  do- 
mestic concerns."  2® 

Highlights  of  1849-1898  Period.  What  trends  characterize  the 
development  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century?  The  most  notable  feature  in  this  period  was  the 
attempt  to  analyze  the  scope  of  the  doctrine  more  carefully  to  show 
that  non-intervention  was  not  an  absolute  rule.  This  trend  had  been 
evident  to  some  degree  in  the  preceding  period,  but  it  was  greatly 
boosted  by  Buchanan's  unequivocal  statement  that  intervention  must 
take  place  when  dictated  by  the  "great  law  of  self-preservation." 
American  political  leaders  had  acted  on  this  assumption  in  the  past, 
but  had  failed  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
non-intervention  doctrine.  As  a  result,  an  ever-widening  disparity 
had  developed  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  doctrine.  In 
time,  it  might  have  forced  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  as  a  political 
strait  jacket  for  a  growing  nation.  It  was  therefore  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  survival  of  the  doctrine  to  show  that  it  was  flexible  enough 
to  permit  intervention  required  for  the  preservation  of  major  national 
interests. 

Unfortunately,  once  the  political  pendulum  swung  from  absolute 
towards  conditional  non-intervention,  it  swung  too  far.  If  interven- 
tion for  self-preservation  was  within  the  scope  of  the  non-intervention 
doctrine,  why  not  intervention  to  benefit  trade,  to  prevent  political 
persecution,  or  to  restore  law  and  order  in  a  neighboring  country? 
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Such  interventions  would  benefit  American  interests,  and  often  the  in- 
terests of  the  foreign  country  as  well.  Many  Americans  succumbed 
to  these  arguments  and  failed  to  realize  that  the  non-intervention  doc- 
trine would  become  nothing  but  an  empty  shell  if  its  substance  were 
chipped  away  by  an  ever  broadening  number  of  inherent  exceptions. 
Others  opposed,  but  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  they  were  outnum- 
bered. For  almost  thirty  years,  interventionism  reigned  in  fact,  while 
political  leaders  were  still  clinging  to  the  fiction  that  their  actions 
were  within  the  scope  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine.  Then  the 
pendulum  swung  back  again  in  the  other  direction. 

The  practical  uses  of  the  doctrine  in  this  period,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing one,  were  threefold.  Expressed  in  its  absolute  form,  it  served  to 
restrain  Americans  from  involvement  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
nations  at  the  risk  of  making  political  enemies  and  possibly  involving 
their  country  in  war.  It  kept  them  out  of  the  mid-century  revolu- 
tions in  Europe  and,  for  a  long  time,  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Cuba. 
The  doctrine  was  also  used  to  deter  European  countries  from  interven- 
ing in  the  American  Civil  war.  They  were  reminded  that  the  United 
States  had  kept  out  of  their  affairs  in  Europe  and  urged  to  return 
the  favor.  Lastly,  assurances  that  the  non-intervention  doctrine 
barred  Americans  from  intervening  in  Mexico  speeded  the  departure  of 
French  forces  from  Mexico  after  the  Civil  war,  and  eased  tension 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  Pledges  of  non-intervention 
in  Cuba  also  kept  friction  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  at  a 
minimum  during  the  early  years  of  Spanish-Cuban  difficulties. 


CHAPTEB  Vra 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  INTERVENTION,  1899-1939: 

AMERICA'S  ACHILLES'  HEEL— THE  SMALL 

CARIBBEAN  REPUBLICS 

Major  Problems  of  the  Period.  After  1899,  the  choice  between  a 
policy  of  intervention  and  non-intervention  involved  four  basic  prob- 
lems: territorial  expansion;  stopping  or  forestalling  European  inter- 
vention in  Latin  America;  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far 
East  and  Europe;  and  influencing  the  internal  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries. While  the  problems  are  familiar,  their  relative  prevalence 
changes  in  this  period.  Large  scale  territorial  expansion,  which  had 
been  a  major  cause  for  intervention  in  the  past,  ended  with  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Thereafter,  territorial  expansion  was  limited  to  a  few 
small  island  outposts  and  was  accomplished  without  resort  to  inter- 
vention. The  only  important  exception  occurred  in  the  Panama  Canal 
zone.  Here  the  United  States  used  intervention  to  acquire  sovereign 
rights  and  a  perpetual  lease  over  a  ten-mile  wide  strip  of  land. 
Though  the  area  was  small,  its  strategic  significance  to  the  United 
States  was  tremendous. 

The  majority  of  interventions  in  the  beginning  decades  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  fall  into  the  second  and  third  groups:  interventions  to 
stop  or  prevent  European  powers  from  intervening  in  Latin  America, 
and  interventions  to  forestall  radical  changes  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  and  Asia  which  might  be  detrimental  to  American  interests. 
In  Latin  America,  most  interventions  bore  direct  relation  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal.  Because  of  the  exposed  location  of  this 
vital  transport  artery,  fear  for  its  safety  had  become  a  tradition.  The 
United  States  was  no  longer  willing  to  sit  by  idly  until  chaotic  condi- 
tions in  Central  American  states  had  actually  led  to  European  inter- 
vention. Instead,  whenever  political  conditions  became  turbulent  in  a 
Central  American  state,  the  United  States  intervened  almost  auto- 
matically to  assure  peace  and  order.  It  assumed  that  the  danger  of 
European  intervention  was  ever  present.  No  proof  of  actual  danger 
was  required,  and  frequently  none,  or  only  very  little,  could  have 
been  adduced. 

In  the  Far  East  intervention  was  also  largely  preventive.  While 
the  immediate  goal  was  the  preservation  of  the  open  door  principle  to 
permit  continued  and  unhampered  American  trade  with  Far  Eastern 
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Cartoon  by  Crane,  1903 
One  Veesion  of  the  Hatching  of  the  Panama  Republic 


Punch,  1911 


The  White-House  Man's  Burden 


Uncle  Taft  (on  Mexican  frontier) :  "Who  goes  there?" 

Filibuster:  "/  do!" 

Uncle  Taft:  "Guess  you  can't!" 

Filibuster:  "Well,  who  are  you,  anyhow?" 

Uncle  Taft:  "That's  my  bu^ness.  All  this  hemisphere  is  my  business." 
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countries,  the  underlying  political  motives  became  more  apparent. 
The  United  States  wanted  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  power  distri- 
bution in  the  Far  East.  It  wished  to  halt  the  process  whereby  Euro- 
pean powers  and  Japan  tried  to  increase  their  strength  at  the  expense 
of  China,  thereby  presenting  a  potential  threat  to  American  rights  in 
the  Far  East  and  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States.  For  this  reason, 
the  United  States  tried  to  secure  pledges  from  other  Far  Eastern  pow- 
ers that  they  would  limit  their  political  objectives  in  the  Far  East. 
And  when  these  pledges  were  violated,  or  in  danger  of  being  violated, 
the  United  States  would  intervene,  though  with  far  less  force  than  in 
Latin  America,  to  try  to  stop  the  violation. 

Because  it  had  become  a  world  power  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  United  States  also  was  more  than  ever  concerned  about 
shifts  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  As  in  the  Far  East  it  inter- 
vened to  prevent  unfavorable  changes.  Such  interventions  occurred 
mostly  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to  America's 
participation  in  the  two  world  wars  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
danger  to  be  forestalled  by  American  entry  into  the  wars  and  by  prior 
interventions  was  the  domination  of  Europe  by  one  single  power.  If 
the  British  navy  could  be  destroyed,  neutralized  or  utilized  by  such  a 
power,  that  power  might  be  strong  enough  to  attack  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  when  attempts  were  made  to  influence  political  events  in 
Europe,  the  threat  to  the  United  States  was  so  immediate  and  real 
that  these  "European"  affairs,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  had 
become  "American"  affairs,  too.  If  viewed  as  such,  American  action 
was  clearly  within  the  scope  permitted  by  the  American  non-interven- 
tion doctrine.  Granted  that  the  danger  to  America's  survival  was 
severe  and  immediate,  and  that  intervention  was  the  only  reasonably 
effective  method  to  cope  with  it,  these  interventions  were  also  in  ac- 
cord with  modern  principles  of  international  law. 

On  several  occasions  in  this  period  the  United  States  intervened  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Western  hemisphere  countries  to  assure  repre- 
sentative government  for  them.  In  most  instances,  concern  for  the 
cause  of  political  liberty  was  coupled  with  apprehension  that  dictatorial 
government  would  at  some  future  time  lead  to  revolution  which  might 
endanger  the  security  of  the  United  States.  All  of  Wilson's  inter- 
ventions, even  though  Wilson  may  have  explained  them  only  in  terms 
of  political  idealism,  can  also  be  justified  on  grounds  of  national  safety, 
if  one  accepts  the  premise  that  dictatorial  government  is  inherently 
unstable.  Nonetheless,  inspired  by  Wilsonian  idealism,  a  few  inter- 
ventions in  South  America  in  the  post- Wilson  era  were  prompted  pri- 
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marily  by  a  desire  to  foster  constitutional  goverament,  rather  than 
by  security  considerations. 

Looking  at  the  numerical  incidence  of  intervention,  one  finds  that 
the  concept  of  preventive  intervention  which  was  prevalent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  necessitated  a  much  larger  number  of  inter- 
ventions than  ever  before.  Then  a  decline  set  in,  in  part  due  to  chang- 
ing political  conditions,  in  part  to  changing  political  ideals.  The  more 
restricted  view  of  the  right  of  intervention,  which  had  been  develop- 
ing since  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  was  gaining  wider  acceptance 
by  the  community  of  nations.  Legal  limitations  on  the  use  of  armed 
force  had  been  widely  acknowledged  by  parties  to  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  and  the  League  of  Nations.  There  was  greater  emphasis  on  the 
rights  of  small  nations — the  most  frequent  victims  of  intervention. 

The  peak  of  interventionism  in  Latin  America  was  reached  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  After  that,  the  specter 
of  imminent  danger  of  European  intervention  lost  much  of  its  terror 
because  the  weakness  of  European  countries  in  comparison  with  the 
United  States  was  so  glaring.  It  was  obvious  that  preventive  inter- 
vention was  no  longer  needed.  Furthermore,  the  Pan-American  move- 
ment fostered  the  idea  that  intervention  by  the  United  States  should 
be  replaced  by  inter-American  cooperation  for  hemispheric  defense. 
The  declining  fear  of  European  intervention,  the  creation  of  Pan- 
American  agencies  to  deal  with  defensive  needs,  the  resurgence  of  iso- 
lationism in  the  United  States  after  World  War  I,  and  the  need  for 
economic  cooperation  to  forestall  depression,  along  with  the  legal 
changes  in  the  right  of  intervention,  all  served  to  lead  to  a  gradual  but 
thorough  reduction  of  interventionism  in  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  its  sister  nations  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

In  the  Far  East,  interventionism  persisted  longer  because  the  dangers 
which  the  United  States  had  tried  to  prevent  grew  greater,  rather  than 
less,  and  because  no  effective  substitute  for  intervention  was  found. 
But  it  never  reached  the  proportions  which  it  had  attained  in  Latin 
America  because,  traditionally,  the  United  States  was  less  concerned 
with  events  in  the  Far  East  than  with  those  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
and  because  the  danger  of  war  as  a  result  of  intervention  exercised  a 
sobering  influence  on  American  diplomacy.  Interventions  in  Europe, 
as  in  the  Far  East,  were  restrained  by  fear  that  they  might  lead  to 
war.  Besides,  the  prospects  for  success  were  usually  dim  when  rela- 
tively powerful  nations  were  involved.  A  further  bridle  to  American 
intervention  in  Europe  was  the  realization  that  domestic  political 
opposition  would  be  exceptionally  strong  when  interventions  would 
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take  place  in  an  area  traditionally  beyond  the  scope  of  interventionism. 
That  some  interventions  in  Europe  occurred  despite  these  obstacles, 
attests  to  the  great  urgency  for  such  action,  in  the  view  of  the  men  who 
were  then  guiding  American  foreign  policy. 

Construction  of  a  Tkans-Isthmian  Canal — Legal  Hurdles.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war,  the  U.S.S.  Oregon  was  ordered  from 
the  West  coast  to  Cuban  waters.  As  days  passed,  while  the  ship  made 
the  long  and  tedious  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  at  top  speed,  it  be- 
came clearer  than  ever  to  an  anxiously  waiting  public  that  an  isthmian 
canal,  which  would  reduce  the  length  of  the  trip  by  two-thirds,  had 
become  a  national  necessity.  This  feeling  mounted  when  the  United 
States  acquired  Pacific  and  Caribbean  island  possessions  at  war's  end, 
and  had  to  provide  means  for  their  defense.  Nor  were  trade  inter- 
ests forgotten.  Shortening  of  the  ocean  route  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  would  provide  great  savings  in  transportation  costs, 
and  would  stimulate  commercial  exchanges  between  eastern  and  west- 
ern traders. 

The  two  sites  which  were  best  suited  for  the  construction  of  a  trans- 
isthmian  canal  were  located  in  Nicaragua  and  in  Panama,  then  a 
province  of  Colombia.  Before  the  United  States  could  approach  either 
of  these  two  countries  to  make  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  which  would  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  a  legal  hurdle  had  to  be  cleared  away.  The  hurdle  was  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850  by  which  the  United  States  and  Britain 
had  agreed  that  any  trans-isthmian  canal  should  be  a  joint  venture, 
and  that  the  canal  should  remain  unfortified.  The  hurdle  was  cleared 
with  the  signing  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  in  November,  1901, 
which  permitted  the  United  States  to  construct  a  canal  under  its  own 
exclusive  control,  and  to  fortify  it,^ 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  become  president  two  months  earlier, 
believed  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  United  States  to  construct  the 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  This  route  promised  to  be  less 
costly  than  the  one  through  Nicaragua,  and  less  subject  to  danger 
from  volcanic  eruption.  When  the  Colombian  negotiators  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  terms  of  the  canal  treaty  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  no  attempts  to  compromise  were  made.  Knowing  that  Colom- 
bia was  anxious  to  have  the  canal.  Secretary  of  State  Hay  secured 
acceptance  of  American  terms  through  threats  that  no  treaty  would 
be  made  at  all,  unless  Colombia  agreed  to  all  American  conditions. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  the  Colombian  Senate  refused  ratification 
of  the  treaty  because  it  imposed  severe  limitations  on  Colombian 
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sovereignty  in  the  canal  region.  President  Roosevelt  was  exasper- 
ated. He  considered  the  canal  vitally  important  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  and  was  willing  to  use  whatever  means  would  be  neces- 
sary to  see  it  through  speedily.  Not  wanting  to  abandon  the  Panama 
route  in  favor  of  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  he  suggested  that  it 
might  be  indicated  "in  some  shape  or  way  to  interfere  when  it  becomes 
necessary  so  as  to  secure  the  Panama  route  without  further  dealing 
with  the  foolish  and  homicidal  corruptionists  of  Bogota."  ^  He  even 
drafted  a  message  to  Congress  urging  that  the  canal  strip  be  taken  by 
force  of  arms.  Meanwhile,  Hay  again  used  strong  language  to  fright- 
en the  Colombian  Senate  into  accepting  the  treaty.  He  warned  that 
failure  to  ratify  without  delay  might  endanger  "the  friendly  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries  .  . .  action  might  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress next  winter  which  every  friend  of  Colombia  would  regret."  ^ 

Revolution  in  Panama  Paves  Way  for  Intervention.  Before  Co- 
lombia had  determined  whether  or  not  to  yield  to  these  threats,  a  way 
was  found  to  circumvent  her.  Roosevelt  and  his  advisors  were  in- 
formed that  the  people  of  Panama,  who  had  long  been  discontent 
with  the  Bogota  government,  were  ripe  for  revolution  and  a  secession 
movement,  if  they  could  count  on  American  aid  once  the  revolution 
was  under  way.  An  independent  Panama,  anxious  for  the  economic 
benefits  resulting  from  the  canal,  would  be  willing  to  meet  all  Ameri- 
can terms. 

The  details  of  fomenting  revolution  and  preparing  for  secession  fell 
to  a  Frenchman,  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  who  dreamt  of  being  another 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  After  Bunau-Varilla  had  received  indications 
that  there  would  be  American  support  for  the  revolution,  he  went 
ahead  to  dovetail  his  plans  with  an  anticipated  Panamanian  visit  by 
American  vessels.  The  American  government  was  kept  fully  informed 
about  his  activities,  though  no  positive  proof  has  been  presented  that 
it  assisted  him  directly  in  the  initial  stages.  However,  once  the  revo- 
lution was  under  way,  the  United  States  assured  its  success  by  pre- 
venting Colombia  from  suppressing  Panamanian  forces.  American 
warships,  which  had  been  placed  near  the  trouble  zone  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  revolution,  were  instructed  on  November  2nd  to  proceed  to 
Panama  and  "maintain  free  and  uninterrupted  transit,"  even  if  it  re- 
quired using  armed  force  to  occupy  the  region  and  to  prevent  Colom- 
bian troops  from  landing.  The  action  was  ostensibly  justified  by  the 
1846  treaty  which  had  granted  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  as- 
sure the  neutrality  of  the  canal  route  and  protect  it  against  attack. 
It  was  now  argued,  on  tenuous  legal  grounds,  that  these  clauses  ap- 
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plied  to  domestic  disturbances  as  well  as  foreign  threats.  Nine  days 
after  the  start  of  the  revolt,  the  United  States  formally  notified  Colom- 
bia that  it  would  oppose  the  landing  of  Colombian  troops  to  suppress 
the  insurrection.  This  assured  Panamanian  independence.  Even  be- 
fore this,  on  November  6th,  the  new  Panamanian  government  had  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States  much  earlier  than  the  circumstances 
warranted. 

The  recognition  was  a  blunt,  undisguised  attempt  to  bolster  the  new 
government  and  permit  it  to  organize  quickly.  Acknowledging  the 
fact  that  recognition  had  been  premature  and  therefore  intervention- 
ary,  President  Roosevelt  observed  that  the  international  rule  under 
which  recognition  is  not  granted  precipitously  "is  derived  from  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  and  as  a  corollary  of  that  principle  has 
generally  been  observed  .  .  .  there  are  in  my  opinion  clear  and  im- 
perative reasons  why  a  departure  from  it  was  justified  and  even  re- 
quired in  the  present  instance.  These  reasons  embrace,  first  our 
treaty  rights;  second,  our  national  interest  and  safety;  and  third,  the 
interests  of  collective  civilization."  * 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  in  January  1904,  Roosevelt  took 
the  position  that  "We,  in  effect,  policed  the  Isthmus  in  the  interests 
of  its  inhabitants  and  of  our  own  national  needs,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  civilized  world."  ®  He  charged  that  Colombia  had  refused 
to  grant  to  the  United  States  the  reasonable  concessions  which  the 
United  States  had  a  right  to  expect;  that  Panama  had  been  in  the 
throes  of  frequent  revolutions  against  Colombia,  which  could  not  be 
quelled  by  the  central  government,  and  which  made  canal  construc- 
tion impossible;  and  that  the  people  of  Panama  had  long  sought  to 
separate  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bogota  government.  "Under  such 
circumstances,"  he  added,  "the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  guilty  of  folly  and  weakness,  amounting  in  their  sum 
to  a  crime  against  the  nation,  had  it  acted  otherwise  than  it  did  when 
the  revolution  of  November  3  last  took  place  in  Panama."  ® 

Shedding  additional  light  on  the  latter  argument,  Elihu  Root  ad- 
vanced the  doubtful  reasoning  that  under  international  law  "the  sov- 
ereignty of  Colombia  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  qualified  and 
limited  by  the  right  of  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  to  have 
the  canal  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  and  to  have  it  maintained 
for  their  free  and  unobstructed  passage."  "^ 

In  later  years  President  Roosevelt  admitted  in  his  autobiography 
that  the  revolution  in  Panama  had  been  merely  a  convenient  pretext 
for  the  intervention.    Because  the  national  interest  and  safety  of  the 
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United  States  would  have  been  endangered  by  further  delay  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  the  President  was  prepared,  even  before 
the  revolution  occurred,  "to  recommend  to  Congress  that  we  should 
at  once  occupy  the  Isthmus  anyhow  and  proceed  to  dig  the  canal;  and 
I  had  drawn  out  a  draft  of  my  message  to  this  effect."  ^  When  the 
secession  movement  provided  him  with  an  opportunity  to  bring  the 
hopes  for  a  canal  to  immediate  fruition,  he  had  seized  the  chance  with- 
out waiting  for  Congressional  approval.  He  declared  proudly  that 
"I  took  the  canal  zone  and  let  Congress  debate,  and  while  the  debate 
goes  on  the  canal  does  also."  ® 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  recognition,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which 
the  United  States  acknowledged  Panama's  independence  and  obtained 
the  right  to  build  the  canal,  fortify  it,  and  exercise  sovereign  rights 
in  a  ten-mile  wide  canal  zone.  A  cash  settlement  was  stipulated. 
Despite  the  acknowledgment  of  independence,  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
made  Panama  a  protectorate  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
was  granted  broad  rights  to  maintain  and  protect  the  canal,  and  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  within  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and 
adjacent  territories  and  waters.  This  right  was  exercised  repeatedly 
thereafter.^*' 

Was  Intervention  Necessary?  Appraising  the  Panama  policy, 
there  is  no  question  that  acquisition  of  rights  to  build  a  canal  under 
exclusive  American  jurisdiction  furthered  the  national  interest.  The 
stakes  involved  were  suflBciently  high  to  tempt  a  political  leader  to  ig- 
nore the  non-intervention  doctrine  and  nascent  legal  concepts,  if  there 
was  a  chance  that  measures  short  of  intervention  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful. That  raises  the  question  whether  or  not  m^easures  short  of 
intervention  were  given  a  reasonable  trial  and  were  found  wanting. 
It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  historians  that  canal  construction 
would  have  been  possible  without  resort  to  intervention.  Nicaragua 
was  eager  to  have  the  canal  cross  its  country,  and  willing  to  make 
more  concessions  than  Colombia.  The  greater  construction  costs 
and  the  danger  from  volcanic  eruption  were  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
Nicaraguan  site  inadvisable.  But  even  if  the  Nicaraguan  site  had 
been  ruled  out,  it  would  have  been  possible  with  the  use  of  ordinary 
patience  and  diplomatic  skill  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Colombia. 
A  somewhat  greater  financial  reward,  coupled  with  minor  concessions 
in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  Colombians, 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  led  to  a  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ment.^^ 

These  are  the  conclusions  revealed  by  the  sober  judgment  of  his- 
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toriane.  But  the  atmosphere  in  which  Roosevelt  and  his  advisors 
made  their  decision  to  intervene  was  anything  but  sober.  The  in- 
toxicating effects  of  the  victories  of  the  Spanish-American  war  had  not 
yet  worn  off  for  the  majority  of  Americans.  It  seemed  unworthy  of 
a  large  power  which  needed  the  canal  to  fulfill  its  national  destiny, 
to  be  hamstrung  by  petty  politicians  in  a  small  South  American  coun- 
try who  seemed  to  be  dickering  for  a  few  extra  dollars.  A  small  dose 
of  intervention,  which  was  then  still  quite  popular  as  a  tonic  for  the 
body  politic  of  nations  strong  enough  to  intervene,  would  cure  the 
trouble  quickly  and  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Panama,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  who  were  indirectly  interested  in  the  construction  of  a  trans- 
isthmian  canal.  Was  it  right  to  forgo  all  these  advantages,  even 
temporarily,  because  of  hesitancy  to  use  intervention?  A  large  num- 
ber of  Americans — though  by  no  means  all — favored  intervention.  Of 
seventy  American  newspapers  polled  by  the  Literary  Digest,  fifty- 
three  sanctioned  Roosevelt's  course.  Public  Opinion  magazine  re- 
ported on  November  19,  1903,  that  "the  majority  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try approves  the  course  of  the  administration."  ^^  Furthermore,  an 
argument  of  sorts  could  be  made  out  for  the  intervention  on  legal 
grounds.  It  could  be  justified  as  a  measure  to  preserve  the  "rights  of 
collective  civilization,"  and  protect  the  "perfect  neutrality"  and  "free 
transit"  rights  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1846  between  Colom- 
bia and  the  United  States. 

But  above  all,  Roosevelt  was  concerned  with  advancing  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States,  In  the  past,  occasional  interven- 
tions had  occurred  when  vital  political  objectives  were  at  stake.  If 
it  seemed  to  Roosevelt  in  1902  that  there  was  no  reasonably  sure 
method  to  gain  control  over  a  trans-isthmian  canal  site  other  than 
through  intervention,  and  that  immediate  construction  of  a  canal  was 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  then  his  action  has  his- 
torical precedents.  However,  if  Roosevelt  privately  shared  the  con- 
viction expressed  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  substantiated 
by  later  historical  analysis,  that  intervention  would  merely  hasten 
conditions  which  could  be  brought  about  without  intervention,  then 
his  action  violated  traditional  policies  in  intent  as  well  as  in  execution. 

Once  the  canal  was  constructed,  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States  to  assure  safe  transit  across  the  isthmus  and  to  inter- 
vene whenever  it  seemed  endangered.  No  legal  difficulties  were  in- 
volved, because  the  United  States  could  base  its  right  to  intervene 
on  treaty  agreements.    In  fact,  acts  which  would  normally  be  called 
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intervention  were  not  really  intervention  in  a  legal  sense  as  long  as 
they  were  based  on  treaty  rights.  However,  even  without  these  agree- 
ments, there  is  no  doubt  that  interventions  would  have  taken  place 
when  they  seemed  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  even  with  treaty 
rights,  the  United  States  interfered  only  rarely,  and  with  restraint. 
For  instance,  it  declined  in  1905  to  interpose  in  Panamanian  elections 
even  though  the  Liberal  party  claimed  that  the  Conservatives  would 
keep  them  out  of  oflBce  by  force  and  fraud.  Secretary  of  State  Root 
explained  that  the  United  States  "while  guaranteeing  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  does  not  purpose  to  interfere  with  that  in- 
dependence." ^*  Again,  in  1928,  a  request  to  supervise  elections  was 
declined.  The  United  States  hoped  that  fear  of  non-recognition  would 
prevent  any  party  from  trying  to  win  the  election  by  illegal  means.^* 

Cuba  and  the  Platt  Amendment.  The  policy  of  making  treaties 
with  Caribbean  countries  which  would  grant  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  interpose  when  the  independence  of  these  countries  was 
threatened  due  to  internal  or  external  dangers  had  originated  with  the 
"Platt  amendment."  Judging  from  the  use  made  of  such  treaties, 
they  were  not  intended  to  convey  rights  of  interference  beyond  those 
inherent  in  the  right  of  intervention.  Rather,  their  main  purpose 
was  to  give  an  unchallengeable  legal  basis  for  American  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  its  neighbors,  and  remove  the  stigma  of  illegality  which 
large  segments  of  the  public,  especially  in  Latin  America,  were  by 
then  attaching  to  all  interventions.  It  was  hoped  also  that  inter- 
ference based  on  treaty  rights  would  be  less  unpopular  at  home  and 
abroad  than  intervention  without  treaty  rights  had  been,  and  would 
make  it  easier  to  reconcile  interventions  with  the  professions  of  ad- 
herence to  a  policy  of  non-intervention,  and  with  the  newer  concepts 
of  international  law. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  United  States 
had  promised  that  it  would  not  annex  Cuba  after  it  had  been  freed 
from  Spanish  domination,  and  this  pledge  was  kept.  To  assure  that 
no  foreign  power  other  than  the  United  States  would  ever  again  inter- 
vene in  the  turbulent  internal  politics  of  the  country,  the  Platt  amend- 
ment, which  later  became  part  of  the  Cuban  Constitution,  granted 
to  the  United  States  the  sole  right  to  intervene  to  be  exercised  on  its 
own  option.  Under  it  "the  government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the 
United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the  preservation 
of  Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual  liberty,  and  for  dis- 
charging the  obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the  treaty 
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of  Paris  on  the  United  States,  now  to  be  assumed  and  undertaken  by 
the  government  of  Cuba."  ^^  The  United  States  also  obtained  the 
right  to  purchase  or  lease  two  naval  stations  in  Cuba. 

There  was  strenuous  objection  in  Cuba  to  granting  to  the  United 
States  the  right  of  intervention  and  the  right  to  maintain  naval  bases. 
But  this  was  overcome  when  it  became  evident  that  the  United  States 
would  not  withdraw  its  occupation  forces  unless  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  Furthermore,  a  clarification  of  the  scope  of  the  right  of 
intervention  given  by  Secretary  Root  helped  in  making  the  Piatt 
amendment  more  palatable.  Secretary  Root  explained  that  the 
amendment  was  "not  synonymous  with  intermeddling  or  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Cuban  Government,  but  the  formal  action  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  based  upon  just  and  substantial 
grounds  .  .  ."  ^® 

Intervention  in  Cuba,  1906-1909.  There  was  American  interven- 
tion from  1906  to  1909.  An  insurrection  had  taken  place  in  1906 
against  the  Cuban  President,  who  asked  for  American  military  aid  to 
suppress  the  revolution.  The  State  Department  at  first  urged  the 
Cubans  to  try  to  bring  about  a  settlement  without  American  aid,  which 
would  be  given  with  reluctance.  "It  is  of  course  a  very  serious  thing 
to  undertake  forcible  intervention,  and  before  going  into  it,  we  should 
have  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  equities  of  the  case  and  the  needs 
of  the  situation."  ^^  When  the  conflict  continued,  the  State  Depart- 
ment threatened  intervention,  hoping  that  the  threat  would  cow  the 
insurgents.  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  not  at  all  eager  to  exercise 
the  rights  acquired  under  the  Piatt  amendment,  also  sent  Secretary  of 
State  Taft  to  try  to  bring  about  peace.  But  when  all  these  efforts 
failed,  military  forces  were  sent  to  protect  American  interests  as  well 
as  assist  with  setting  up  a  new  Cuban  government  and  maintaining 
it  in  power.  President  Roosevelt  reported  to  the  American  public 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  act  because  the  Cuban  government  was  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  the  insurrection.  In  view  of  its  impotence, 
other  foreign  powers  might  be  tempted  to  intervene  to  protect  their 
nationals,  which,  of  course,  would  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,^® 

That  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  great  at  the  time  is 
doubtful.  The  world  had  long  been  used  to  Cuban  insurrections,  but 
except  for  Spain  and  the  United  States,  had  not  intervened  in  them. 
But  even  when  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  negligible,  it 
bad  become  an  axiom  of  American  foreign  policy  that  turbulence  im- 
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plied  danger  of  European  intervention;  and  such  danger  necessitated 
preventive  intervention  by  the  United  States. 

Consent  to  Intervention — Legal  Fiction  versus  Reality.  The 
intervention  in  Cuba  which  lasted  from  1906  to  1909  raised  several 
common  fundamental  legal  and  political  problems.  Among  them 
is  the  question  whether  or  not  interference,  which  has  been  authorized 
by  a  treaty  signed  under  duress,  can  be  called  intervention  in  the 
legal  sense.  If  the  treaty  has  been  concluded  in  a  proper  manner, 
without  undue  pressure  brought  on  the  parties,  it  constitutes  prior 
consent  to  the  interference,  which  thus  lacks  one  of  the  elements  es- 
sential to  intervention:  the  violation  of  sovereign  rights.  But  what 
happens  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba  and  other  tiny  countries,  the  treaty 
is  forced  on  them  through  threats  that  the  nation  will  suffer  severely 
unless  the  treaty  is  accepted?  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  in- 
ternational lawyers  is  that  duress  does  not  invalidate  the  treaty.^® 
However,  this  runs  counter  to  popular  conceptions  of  justice.  Since 
all  systems  of  private  law  regard  freedom  of  consent  by  the  parties 
as  a  prerequisite  for  the  validity  of  contracts  and  provide  means 
whereby  contracts  made  under  duress  may  be  declared  invalid,  there 
is  a  widespread  belief  that  treaties  made  under  duress  lack  binding 
force  and  may  be  voided  by  the  oppressed  party.  Applied  to  treaties 
granting  rights  of  intervention,  this  means  that  in  the  view  of  many 
the  consent  to  intervention  given  in  these  treaties  was  void.  Inter- 
ference which  lacked  consent  other  than  that  in  the  treaty  was  there- 
fore viewed  as  intervention  and  its  legitimacy  judged — and  usually 
condemned — accordingly.  Hence  these  treaties  frequently  failed  to 
accomplish  one  of  their  main  objectives — the  removal  of  the  stigma  of 
illegality  from  interference  by  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  its 
neighbors.  In  this  study,  such  instances  which  were  widely  consid- 
ered intervention  but  which,  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view,  were 
not  interventionary,  will  be  called  "pseudo-intervention." 

Another  and  similar  problem  arises  from  the  nature  of  many  gov- 
ernments. Frequently,  Central  American  and  other  governments  were 
under  the  control  of  a  small  group  of  selfish  and  dishonest  politicians 
who  were  willing  to  bargain  away  the  sovereign  rights  of  their  country 
in  return  for  personal  economic  advantages.  Should  treaties  made  by 
these  governments  who  did  not  represent  any  large  number  of  people, 
and  whose  venality  exceeded  their  patriotism,  be  considered  as  valid 
obligations  of  the  people?  Was  the  United  States  morally  justified 
in  interfering  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of  other  nations  on 
the  basis  of  treaties  so  made?    Though  the  legal  validity  of  these 
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treaties  was  generally  conceded,  their  moral  justification  was  chal- 
lenged. Moralists  in  international  law  argued  that  treaties  which  in- 
volve severe  restrictions  on  basic  rights  of  nations  should  not  be  con- 
cluded with  an  obviously  unrepresentative  government,  when  there  is 
every  indication  that  an  informed  public  would  have  serious  and  well- 
founded  objections  to  the  treaty.  Such  views  have  been  sufficiently 
wide-spread  to  raise  doubts  in  the  public  mind  about  the  validity  of  a 
number  of  intervention  treaties  concluded  by  the  United  States.  Yet, 
given  the  desire  to  conclude  an  intervention  treaty,  the  United  States 
has  no  alternative.  It  can  negotiate  such  a  treaty  only  with  the  es- 
tablished government,  whatever  its  character  may  be.  Even  if  it 
would  be  physically  and  politically  possible  to  consult  the  public, 
only  a  minority  would  understand  the  issues  sufficiently  well  to  have 
an  intelligent  opinion. 

A  further  problem,  which  came  to  the  fore  in  the  Cuban  situation, 
concerns  the  legal  significance  to  be  placed  on  local  requests  for  for- 
eign aid.  The  Cuban  President  had  invited  American  troops  to  assist 
him  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  and  restoring  order.  Disregarding 
treaty  rights,  did  such  an  invitation  deprive  the  actions  of  United 
States  forces  of  their  interventionary  character?  According  to  inter- 
national law,  it  did.  But  a  strictly  legalistic  analysis  again  does  not 
satisfy  the  realities  of  the  situation.  Existing  governments  in  Central 
America  and,  occasionally,  elsewhere  have  been  only  too  willing  to 
secure  American  aid  every  time  when  overthrow  by  a  revolutionary  fac- 
tion was  in  the  offing.  Because  of  the  imperfect  functioning  of  demo- 
cratic processes  in  these  countries  revolution  was  in  many  instances 
the  only  way  to  change  governments  at  all.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  was  asked  by  the  forces  holding  the  rein  of  government  to  per- 
petuate them,  because  they  held  the  mantle  of  legitimacy,  whether 
or  not  the  mantle  was  rightfully  acquired  or  retained.  Those  wishing 
to  overthrow  the  government  resented  the  intrusion  of  the  United 
States  in  their  domestic  problems  as  unwarranted  intervention.  More- 
over, it  was  frequently  charged  by  those  opposed  to  intervention  that 
the  desire  to  intervene  had  originated  in  the  United  States  which  had 
used  various  forms  of  persuasion — proper  and  improper — to  secure  an 
invitation.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove  these  charges  in  specific 
instances.  But  cumulative  evidence  supports  the  allegation  that  the 
United  States  did,  on  occasion,  bring  pressure  to  receive  an  invitation. 
It  was  hoped  that  such  an  invitation,  like  a  treaty  granting  the  right 
of  interference,  would  provide  an  acceptable  basis  for  American  inter- 
vention.   It  was  also  hoped  that  it  would  lessen  popular  objections 
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at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  it  would  divert  the  resentment  of  the 
foreign  people  involved  from  the  United  States  to  their  own  rulers 
who  had  issued  the  invitation.  None  of  these  hopes  usually  material- 
ized. The  validity  of  the  invitation  was  challenged  by  the  public,  and 
blame  for  the  intervention  laid  squarely  on  the  Yankee  doorstep. 

Armed  Intervention — The  Sword  of  Damocles.  Armed  interven- 
tion— or,  more  accurately,  pseudo-intervention — had  been  initiated 
in  Cuba  in  1906  only  after  unarmed  pressures  had  failed  to  bring 
peace  between  the  warring  factions.  The  three  years  of  armed  inter- 
position which  followed,  convinced  Cubans  that  Americans  were  ready 
to  intervene  on  a  major  scale  and  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  if 
Cubans  failed  to  keep  their  house  in  order  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
the  United  States.  After  this  object  lesson,  the  United  States  was 
able  to  guide  the  destiny  of  Cuba  without  major  armed  action.  Its 
advice  and  suggestions  were  accepted,  as  a  rule.  The  specter  of  armed 
action,  which  hovered  over  Cuban-American  relations,  undoubtedly 
deserves  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  making  Cubans  tractable. 

When  friendly  advice  failed  to  yield  results,  various  forms  of  un- 
armed pressure  were  used  to  good  advantage  to  keep  Cuban  politics 
on  a  relatively  even  keel.  For  instance,  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
warned  rebellious  Cuban  liberals  in  1917  that  the  United  States  would 
not  recognize  a  government  set  up  by  force.  This  threat  was  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  the  use  of  force  by  the  liberals,  and  would  have 
sufficed  ordinarily.  But  because  the  Cuban  sugar  crop,  which  was 
important  for  the  World  War  then  in  progress,  was  endangered  by  the 
continuance  of  unrest,  the  United  States  decided  later  on  to  send  a 
small  detachment  of  marines  to  hasten  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion. President  Coolidge  in  1924  and  President  Roosevelt  in  1934 
greatly  aided  the  cause  of  the  established  Cuban  government  which 
was  threatened  by  internal  disorders,  when  they  permitted  the  sale 
of  considerable  quantities  of  war  materials  to  the  government,  but 
enforced  an  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  sales  to  any  other  Cuban 
purchasers.  On  various  occasions  the  United  States  also  sent  missions 
to  Cuba  to  aid  with  economic  problems  or  straighten  out  electoral  dif- 
ficulties. The  work  of  these  missions  usually  strengthened  the  exist- 
ing government  and  in  many  instances  enabled  it  to  withstand  political 
onslaughts  to  which  it  might  otherwise  have  succumbed.  The  mo- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  sending  these  missions  were  mixed.  The 
primary  objective  was  to  keep  order  within  Cuba  because  political 
turbulence  in  the  Caribbean  was  a  potential  danger  to  the  United 
States.    There  was  also,  however,  a  very  strong  feeling  of  moral  obli- 
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gation  to  aid  Cuba,  so  long  as  such  aid  seemed  popular  with  the  Cuban 
public  and  could  be  rendered  without  detriment  to  the  United  States. 

Non-Intervention  Proves  Impractical.  After  World  War  I  the 
danger  of  European  intervention  in  the  Western  hemisphere  had  been 
reduced  to  almost  the  vanishing  point  because  Europe  was  too  ex- 
hausted for  foreign  ventures,  and  the  United  States  had  grown  far  too 
powerful  to  have  its  hegemony  in  the  Western  hemisphere  challenged 
by  any  European  power.  The  security  of  its  position,  in  addition  to 
the  popularization  of  Wilsonian  ideals,  such  as  the  right  of  national 
self-determination  and  respect  for  small  countries,  the  shrinking  scope 
of  the  right  of  intervention  in  international  law  and  practice,  coupled 
with  the  traditional  opposition  of  the  American  public  to  interven- 
tion, served  to  swing  the  balance  away  again  from  a  policy  of  inter- 
vention to  one  of  non-intervention.  In  theory  as  well  as  in  practice, 
there  was  a  return  to  the  principle  that  there  should  be  no  interven- 
tion, except  when  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  vital 
national  interests.  If  intervention  was  necessary,  armed  force  should 
be  avoided  if  at  all  possible.  In  accordance  with  these  principles, 
when  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Cuba  in  1930,  the  United  States  de- 
clared its  intention  not  to  intervene,  except  in  case  of  extreme  anarchy. 
Extreme  anarchy  would  present  a  serious  danger  to  the  United  States 
because  of  Cuba's  proximity  to  the  Panama  canal  and  her  close  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  United  States,  which  was  then  suffering  from 
serious  economic  depression. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  adhere  to  non-intervention  when  Presi- 
dent Gerardo  Machado  resorted  to  a  reign  of  terror  to  smother  all  op- 
position to  his  repressive  government.  Requests  for  American  inter- 
position poured  into  the  United  States  from  Cubans  opposed  to  Ma- 
chado's  regime.^"  Many  of  them  contended  that  the  Piatt  amendment 
made  it  mandatory  for  the  United  States  to  send  troops  and  stop  the 
bloodshed.  The  United  States  government  denied  this.  Instead, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sent  ambassador  Welles  to  Cuba  to 
see  what  might  be  done  short  of  intervention.  Welles  reported  that 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  commit  itself  to  a  definite  course  of  ac- 
tion was  being  interpreted  as  weakness  and  was  encouraging  disorder. 
His  own  attempts  to  mediate  the  conflict  were  condemned  by  Cubans 
as  intervention.21  When  no  solution  was  reached,  and  the  disturb- 
ances grew  worse,  it  was  reluctantly  decided  to  surround  the  island 
with  warships  and  mobilize  the  marines  so  that  they  would  be  ready 
to  land,  if  necessary.  President  Roosevelt  reassured  his  Cuban  and 
American  critics  that  "No  possible  question  of  intervention  or  the 
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slightest  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Cuba  has  arisen  or  is 
intended  by  this  precautionary  step  to  protect,  if  necessary,  the  lives 
of  American  citizens  pending  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  of 
law  and  order  by  the  Cuban  authorities."  22  -\yith  the  military  threat 
in  the  background,  coupled  with  a  multitude  of  non-military  pres- 
sures, such  as  delay  in  completing  a  trade  treaty,  Machado  was  finally 
forced  out  of  office  without  actual  landing  of  military  contingents. 

The  United  States  then  let  it  be  known  that  any  Cuban  govern- 
ment would  be  recognized  which  "is  substantially  supported  by  the 
Cuban  people  and  is  able  to  maintain  law,  order  and  the  formal  func- 
tions of  Government."  2^  But  when  the  regime  which  followed  Ma- 
chado was  soon  overthrown  by  a  bloodless  coup  which  brought  Presi- 
dent Grau  San  Martin  into  office,  the  United  States  refused  recogni- 
tion and  kept  warships  in  Cuban  waters  because  it  was  opposed  to  the 
new  president  and  his  government.  It  feared  that  his  radical  regime 
would  be  unable  to  restore  internal  order  with  any  degree  of  perma- 
nence. The  practical  effect  of  American  interposition  on  Cuban  po- 
litical conditions  was  partly  opposite  to  what  was  intended.  Because 
of  the  strong  anti-American  sentiment  of  large  numbers  of  Cubans,  a 
show  of  disapproval  of  Grau  San  Martin  by  the  United  States  strength- 
ened his  position  in  his  country.  Nevertheless,  without  a  trade  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  no  government  could  long  stay  in  power  be- 
cause economic  recovery  of  the  country  depended  on  such  a  treaty. 
Grau  San  Martin  was  forced  to  resign,  and  the  conservative  forces 
under  President  Carlos  Mendieta  succeeded.  Within  a  few  days,  the 
United  States  granted  recognition  and  began  the  withdrawal  of  war- 
ships. 

The  Platt  Amendment  Is  Rescinded.  Despite  the  clearly  demon- 
strated need  to  resort  to  strong  measures  of  unarmed,  if  not  armed, 
interposition,  if  Cuban  peace  and  order  were  to  be  preserved  during 
recurring  political  crises,  the  United  States  relinquished  its  treaty 
right  of  intervention  in  1934,  when  the  protectorate  was  abolished  and 
the  Platt  amendment  invalidated.  President  Roosevelt  commented 
that  this  "will  make  it  clear  that  it  [United  States}  not  only  opposes 
the  policy  of  armed  intervention,  but  that  it  renounces  those  rights 
of  intervention  and  interference  in  Cuba  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it  by  treaty."  ^^  Henceforth  there  would  be  no  armed  inter- 
position based  on  treaty  rights,  and  certainly  none  on  any  other  basis, 
because  the  United  States  had  promised  at  Montevideo  in  1933  not  to 
resort  to  armed  intervention.  Considering  the  strategic  importance  of 
Cuba  to  the  United  States  and  the  fact  that  the  military  strength  of 
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European  countries  had  increased  manifold  since  the  close  of  World 
War  I,  making  intervention  in  the  Western  hemisphere  by  powers  like 
Germany  and  Italy  again  a  possibility,  this  act  of  self-denial  was  note- 
worthy indeed.  Was  it  prompted  by  sheer  idealism,  or  were  there 
other  motives? 

Just  as  idealism  had  played  a  significant  part  in  United  States'  ac- 
ceptance of  the  non-intervention  pledge  at  the  Montevideo  conference, 
so  it  undoubtedly  was  important  in  the  abolition  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment. But  there  was  also  the  knowledge  that  many  of  the  benefits 
of  military  intervention  were  cancelled  out  by  the  strong  waves  of 
anti-Americanism  pulsing  through  Latin  America  whenever  armed 
intervention  took  place  in  any  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Be- 
sides, close  economic  ties  with  Cuba  and  other  American  countries 
made  them  far  more  sensitive  to  non-military  pressures  than  previ- 
ously. The  disastrous  economic  consequences  of  non-recognition, 
for  instance,  could  bring  a  country  to  its  knees  as  effectively  as  mili- 
tary might.  While  the  Piatt  amendment  had  given  a  legal  basis  for 
American  interference  in  Cuba's  affairs,  it  had,  on  the  whole,  failed  to 
make  interference  more  palatable  to  either  Cubans  or  Americans.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  strengthened  its  right 
of  intervention  by  making  a  treaty  in  support  of  it,  was  cited  as  proof 
of  American  eagerness  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  its  neighbors. 
Moreover,  the  Piatt  amendment  had  not  had  any  significant  effect  on 
the  number  and  kind  of  interpositions  undertaken  in  Cuba.  They  oc- 
curred only  if  and  when  they  were  considered  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  national  interest,  or  to  protect  American  lives  and  property.  This 
was  the  same  policy  which  was  practiced  in  other  Caribbean  countries 
where  the  United  States  had  not  obtained  prior  treaty  consent  to  inter- 
vention. 

Corrupt  Dictatorship  in  Nicaragua  Threatens  American  Inter- 
ests. American  interventions  in  Nicaragua,  which  were  not  based  on 
treaty  rights,  are  a  representative  illustration.  The  United  States 
was  particularly  anxious  to  maintain  political  stability  in  Nicaragua 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Panama  canal,  and  because  it  contained 
the  site  for  a  second  or  alternate  canal  in  case  diflSculties  should  de- 
velop with  the  Panama  route.  Unfortunately,  Nicaragua  became  the 
focus  for  international  friction  in  the  Central  American  region  during 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  when  it  was  governed  by  Jose 
Santos  Zelaya,  anti-American  dictator.  Zelaya  was  corrupt  and  un- 
scrupulous. He  was  in  constant  trouble  with  his  Central  American 
neighbors,  and  refused  to  settle  his  disputes  peacefully  as  provided 
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under  the  terms  of  the  miniature  League  of  Nations  set  up  in  1907 
for  Central  America  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  States.  He 
managed  to  control  the  succession  of  government  in  neighboring  Hon- 
duras, and  threatened  to  do  the  same  for  El  Salvador.  In  the  spring 
of  1909  he  had  refunded  Nicaragua's  debts  in  London  instead  of  New 
York,  contrary  to  the  Taft-Knox  policy  of  having  Central  American 
indebtedness  kept  within  the  Western  hemisphere.  He  had  also 
handled  claims  questions  in  an  objectionable  manner  and  had  treated 
American  business  interests  roughly. 

In  1909  a  revolution  broke  out  against  Zelaya,  largely  fostered  by 
American  business  interests  in  Nicaragua.  There  may  also  have  been 
some  official  American  aid.  Once  it  was  under  way,  the  United  States 
lent  its  official  support  to  assure  its  success.  Execution  of  two  Ameri- 
can soldiers  of  fortune  who  fought  against  Zelaya  furnished  a  pretext 
for  the  United  States  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  dicta- 
tor. Thereafter  Zelaya  turned  the  presidency  over  to  a  friend,  Jos^ 
Madriz.  When  Madriz'  forces  approached  the  port  of  Bluefields  to 
take  control,  the  commander  of  one  of  several  American  vessels  which 
had  been  anchored  in  the  harbor  to  keep  it  open  for  the  rebels,  inter- 
vened. He  forbade  fighting  in  the  city  because  that  might  imperil 
foreign  property,  and  insisted  that  the  port  be  kept  open  for  rebel 
troops.  These  orders,  which  the  American  commander  was  prepared 
to  enforce,  contributed  materially  to  Madriz'  military  defeat  and  the 
triumph  of  the  revolutionary  forces.  When  the  Madriz  government 
complained  to  the  United  States  about  this  intervention.  Secretary  of 
State  Knox  denied  interventionary  motives.  "The  United  States,"  he 
claimed,  "took  only  the  customary  step  of  prohibiting  bombardment 
or  fighting  by  either  faction  within  the  unfortified  and  ungarrisoned 
commercial  city  of  Bluefields,  thus  protecting  the  preponderating 
American  and  other  foreign  interests  . .  ."  ^^  If  intervention  could  not 
be  based  on  treaty  rights,  one  could  always  excuse  it  as  a  measure  re- 
quired to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens.  The 
fact  that  economic  interests  of  Americans  in  Nicaragua  were  small  at 
the  time,  was  no  deterrent. 

Non-Recognition  Paves  Way  for  Dollar  Diplomacy.  When  Gen- 
eral Estrada  came  to  power,  shortly  thereafter,  the  Taft  administra- 
tion decided  to  use  recognition  as  a  lever  to  pry  concessions  from  the 
new  government.  To  improve  Nicaragua's  chances  for  peaceful  na- 
tional existence,  she  was  asked  to  place  herself  under  the  economic 
tutelage  of  the  United  States.  Recognition  was  withheld  and  an 
American  warship  stationed  in  Nicaraguan  waters  until  an  American 
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mediator  had  settled  the  differences  between  Nicaraguan  factions  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  American  interests  and  outlined  the  political 
course  to  be  followed  by  the  new  government.  A  large  American  loan 
was  arranged  to  refund  the  debt  owed  to  British  creditors,  even  though 
Nicaraguans  were  not  anxious  to  change  their  financial  aflBliations. 
This  done,  the  new  regime  was  recognized  and  bolstered  with  financial 
aid.  Nevertheless,  opposition  forces  continued  to  keep  the  country 
in  turmoil.  At  the  request  of  the  American-supported  government, 
American  marines  landed  to  preserve  order.  Thereafter  marine  con- 
tingents of  various  sizes  were  stationed  in  the  country  whenever  neces- 
sary to  prevent  full  scale  civil  war.  The  troops  were  instructed  not 
to  interfere  between  the  hostile  parties,  but  to  do  whatever  was  re- 
quired to  protect  civilians.2«  But  their  ban  on  all  military  ventures 
which  might  hurt  American  interests,  had  a  profound  influence  on  the 
outcome  of  the  various  revolutions. 

In  addition  to  the  military  intervention,  political  meddling  con- 
tinued. American  pressure  brought  about  another  change  in  the 
presidency.  Pro-American  Diaz  was  elevated  to  the  top  office.  There 
was  also  an  abortive  attempt  to  formalize  American  economic  tutelage 
by  treaty.  President  Taft  recommended  a  financial  protectorate  on 
the  grounds  that  Nicaraguan  debt  diflBculties  might  lead  to  European 
intervention  which  would  be  particularly  dangerous  in  the  canal  zone. 
But  the  Senate  failed  to  ratify  the  treaty,  partly  because  some  of  its 
members  were  opposed  to  financial  tutelage  over  foreign  people ;  part- 
ly for  domestic  political  reasons,  such  as  party  allegiance  and  poor 
relations  of  the  President  with  the  Senate.  Working  through  the 
State  Department,  the  President  then  managed  to  induce  private  bank- 
ing interests  in  the  United  States  to  make  financial  arrangements  in 
Nicaragua  essentially  similar  to  those  defeated  by  the  Senate.  But  no 
official  sanction  or  support  could  be  given  to  the  program.  There 
was  also  a  refusal  of  Diaz'  American-inspired  request  for  a  treaty 
which  would  permit  the  United  States  "to  intervene  in  our  internal 
affairs  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  existence  of  a  lawful  govern- 
ment, thus  giving  the  people  a  guaranty  of  proper  administration."  ^ 
But  when  Diaz  asked  for  American  marines  in  1912  to  help  him  sup- 
press a  revolution,  the  plea,  which  could  be  heeded  without  Congres- 
sional approval,  was  granted.  A  legation  guard  of  about  100  marines 
continued  on  in  Nicaragua  until  1925.  It  tried  to  keep  Nicaraguan 
politics  on  an  even  keel,  but  was  not  large  enough  to  accomplish  that 
task  successfully. 

When  President  Wilson  came  into  office,  Nicaraguan  political  con- 
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ditions  were  still  unstable.  Consequently,  the  policy  of  the  new  Demo- 
cratic administration  did  not  differ  basically  from  that  of  the  preced- 
ing Republican  regime,  despite  Wilson's  abhorrence  of  dollar  diplomacy 
and  armed  intervention.  Faced  with  the  necessity  to  keep  order  in 
the  canal  region  to  protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States, 
Wilson  was  forced  to  follow  in  Taft's  footsteps.  In  an  attempt  to 
legalize  intervention  he,  like  Taft,  tried  to  negotiate  a  Piatt  amend- 
ment type  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  But  the  Senate  eliminated  the 
clauses  granting  the  right  to  intervene  which  smacked  too  much  of  the 
"imperialism"  with  which  Democratic  senators  had  charged  their  Re- 
publican predecessors.  The  remainder  of  the  treaty,  known  as  the 
Bryan-Chamorro  treaty,  was  ratified.  It  gave  to  the  United  States 
an  exclusive  right  to  build  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  and  it  included 
a  lease  of  the  Great  Com  and  Little  Com  islands  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  canal  route,  and  a  lease  of  a  naval  base  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
the  projected  outlet  for  any  Nicaraguan  canal.  The  monetary  con- 
sideration to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  was  to  be  spent  under 
American  supervision.  Likewise,  arrangements  were  made  to  reor- 
ganize the  country's  finances  to  assure  proper  retirement  of  the  foreign 
debt. 

All  in  all,  the  treaty  which  was  negotiated  with  a  conservative 
minority  government  which  had  been  kept  in  power  for  thirteen  years, 
thanks  to  the  support  of  United  States  naval  forces,  made  Nicaragua 
an  American  protectorate.  While  the  paper  terms  did  not  grant  a 
broad  right  of  intervention  similar  to  the  Cuban  treaty,  the  actual 
amount  of  intervention  which  took  place  under  them  exceeded  that 
found  necessary  for  Cuba.  The  reason  is  easy  to  fathom — the  defen- 
sive needs  of  the  United  States  were  endangered  more  frequently  by 
events  in  Nicaragua  in  the  early  twentieth  century  than  by  events  in 
Cuba.  And  interventions  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  dangers  to  the 
American  national  interest.  Treaty  rights  have  not  encouraged  in- 
terventions, nor  has  the  absence  of  treaties  deterred  them  significantly 
when  vital  interests  were  at  stake. 

Non-Intervention  Fails.  Throughout  the  years  of  more  or 
less  continuous  intervention  there  was  persistent  popular  opposition 
within  the  United  States  to  what  was  called  "imperialism,"  "dollar 
diplomacy,"  "cowboy  diplomacy"  or  even  "piracy."  ^^  At  times,  the 
pressure  was  strong  enough  to  cause  a  temporary  retreat  from  inter- 
vention. For  instance,  in  1925  all  marines  were  withdrawn  from 
Nicaragua.  The  country  immediately  reverted  to  its  traditional  pat- 
tern of  revolutions  which  rapidly  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  anarchy. 
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At  first  the  United  States  dispatched  cruisers  and  tried  to  bring  pK>- 
litical  pressure  through  the  threat  of  non-recognition.  No  govern- 
ment imposed  by  force  would  be  recognized.  When  non-recognition 
failed  to  produce  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  political  difficulties  in 
Nicaragua,  the  United  States  reluctantly  returned  the  marines  in 
1926,  though  the  Coolidge  administration  had  gone  on  record  that  "it  is 
not  the  Government's  policy  to  intervene  by  armed  force  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Nicaragua."  ^^ 

The  armed  intervention,  which  continued  until  1933,  made  a  pro- 
gram of  unarmed  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country 
more  effective.  The  United  States  assisted  with  the  adoption  of  elec- 
toral reforms  and  helped  supervise  elections.  It  trained  a  national 
constabulary  and  guided  the  country's  financial  affairs.  It  levied 
arms  embargoes  to  reduce  fighting  between  political  factions  and  sup- 
ported those  candidates  for  office  who,  besides  being  tractable,  be- 
lieved in  democratic  principles.  Still,  unrest  continued  to  smolder 
and  blazed  forth  whenever  American  control  was  relaxed. 

Moderation  of  Policy  Due  to  Latin  American  Protests.  Resent- 
ment ran  high  in  Latin  America  against  the  large-scale  interventions 
by  which  the  United  States  had  reduced  Central  American  govern- 
ments to  mere  puppet  status.  Other  countries  feared  that  they  might 
become  victims.  Nicaragua — unappreciative  of  the  benefits  attend- 
ing intervention — asked  that  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  should  adopt  a  resolution  condemning  the 
intervention  policy  of  the  United  States.^*^  The  mounting  resentment 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  accounts  for  the  gradual  tapering  off  of 
intervention  under  the  Hoover  administration,  even  though  Nicara- 
guan  politics  remained  unsettled.^^  In  1931,  when  eight  Americans 
were  murdered  by  forces  of  the  rebel  leader  Sandino,  Hoover  refused 
to  send  more  marines,  and  continued  his  policy  of  reducing  marine 
contingents  and  turning  governmental  responsibilities  back  to  Nicara- 
guan  officials.  He  declared  that  the  United  States  would  not  assume 
general  protection  of  American  nationals  throughout  the  territory  of 
Nicaragua,  because  such  a  policy  would  lead  to  difficulties  and  com- 
mitments which  the  United  States  was  not  willing  to  undertake. 
American  citizens  who  did  not  feel  secure  were  urged  to  withdraw  from 
the  country,  or  move  to  the  coastal  towns  from  which  they  could  be 
evacuated  more  easily. 

By  1933  all  the  marines  had  been  withdrawn,  and  unarmed  inter- 
vention had  been  greatly  reduced.  The  United  States  refused  even 
to  threaten  non-recognition  of  governments  established  by  revolution. 
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It  declined  to  give  informal  advice  to  Nicaraguan  leaders  who  had 
asked  for  it.  But  it  continued  to  limit  arms  shipments  in  an  effort  to 
discourage  armed  revolts  against  established  governments. 

The  Caribbean  Pattern  for  Intervention.  The  story  of  inter- 
vention in  Panama,  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  in  the  1899-1939  period  pro- 
vides a  complete  picture  of  the  type  of  foreign  policy  problems  en- 
countered by  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean  region  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  met.  Interventionary  activities  in  the  remain- 
ing Caribbean  countries  fitted  neatly  into  the  same  pattern.  The  mal- 
ady which  led  to  American  intervention  in  Central  America  had  three 
interrelated  symptoms  which  were  present  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion. These  symptoms  were  political  instability  resulting  in  frequent 
changes  of  government  through  revolution,  economic  instability,  lead- 
ing to  default  on  debts  owed  to  foreigners,  and  dictatorial  government 
initiated  and  perpetuated  through  unconstitutional  means.  Until  the 
early  1930's,  the  presence  of  these  symptoms  was  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  country  in  question  must  be  inoculated  against  the  virus  of 
European  intervention  by  infusion  of  a  dose  of  marines. 

During  the  peak  years  of  interventionism  in  Central  America,  United 
States  policy  was  consistent  regardless  of  changes  in  administration. 
Neither  Roosevelt,  nor  Taft,  nor  Wilson  shrank  from  intervention  in 
the  face  of  political  unrest  in  the  Caribbean,  though  the  decision  to 
intervene  came  easiest  to  Roosevelt  and  hardest  to  Wilson  who  had  to 
make  it  most  often.  Likewise,  their  methods  of  intervention  were  es- 
sentially alike.  All  found  it  unavoidable  to  use  armed  force  at  times, 
while,  at  other  times,  they  managed  to  achieve  their  goals  with  non- 
military  pressures.  Here  again  Roosevelt  found  it  least  difficult  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  dispatch  the  marines,  while  Wilson  showed  the 
greatest  amount  of  reluctance  and  patience  to  give  non-military  pres- 
sures a  prolonged  trial,  though,  in  the  end,  he  could  not  avoid  the  pro- 
longed use  of  force  on  many  occasions. 

Chaos  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  A  good  example  of  the  simil- 
arity of  methods  used  by  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson,  when  faced  with 
like  problems,  is  provided  by  American  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

In  1903  Dominican  finances  were  in  such  chaotic  conditions  that 
several  European  powers  threatened  intervention.  Faced  with  this 
threat,  and  prodded  by  American  officials  to  seek  help  from  the  United 
States,  the  Dominican  president  requested  American  intervention.  The 
request  was  speedily  granted.  In  1904  marines  landed  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  stop  fighting  between  rival  factions.    The  need  to  protect 
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Americans  and  their  property  was  given  as  reason  for  the  intervention. 
But  the  real  purpose  became  clear  when  the  American  minister,  soon 
thereafter,  presented  a  draft  agreement  to  the  Dominican  government 
which  provided  for  American  administration  of  Dominican  customs. 

When  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  sought  Senate  approval  for  the 
agreement,  he  argued  that  it  would  be  "incompatible  with  interna- 
tional equity  for  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  allow  other  powers  to 
take  the  only  means  at  their  disposal  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  their 
creditors  and  yet  to  refuse,  itself,  to  take  any  such  steps."  ^^  Failure 
to  reorganize  Dominican  finances  might  "result  in  a  situation  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  the  cause  of  international  peace."  ^  But  sena- 
tors, especially  Democratic  ones,  were  not  impressed  with  the  urgency 
of  the  situation.  It  was  two  years  before  the  Dominican  treaty  was 
ratified.  In  the  meantime,  Roosevelt  went  ahead  with  his  plans. 
American  agents  collected  and  administered  the  customs  according  to 
an  executive  modus  vivendi,  and  war  ships  stood  by  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  receiver  general  and  his  assistants.  The  financial 
protectorate,  which  after  1907  was  based  on  a  treaty,  lasted  until  1941. 

While  American  administrators  succeeded  in  untangling  the  snarled 
financial  affairs  of  the  country,  they  failed  to  bring  about  political 
peace.  Assassinations,  sabotage  and  revolt  continued.  The  United 
States  supervised  elections,  helped  nominate  candidates,  used  control 
of  the  customs  to  support  some  governments  and  defeat  others,  granted 
loans  to  its  friends,  threatened  non-recognition  of  its  enemies,  but  all 
to  little  avail.  Unarmed  intervention  was  not  enough.  The  threat 
of  armed  intervention  had  to  be  kept  in  the  background,  and  carried 
out  repeatedly,  to  maintain  even  a  semblance  of  order. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  policy  of  unarmed  and  armed  interven- 
tion when  the  Democratic  Wilson  administration  followed  the  Repub- 
lican Taft  administration.  If  anything,  interventionary  pressures  in- 
creased in  severity  as  milder  measures  were  found  ineffective  in  re- 
storing order.  In  1914  American  commissioners  were  sent  to  the 
island  to  compel  the  resignation  of  the  president  and  demand  an  elec- 
tion under  American  supervision.  If  an  honest  election  were  held, 
the  United  States  would  insist  that  "revolutionary  movements  cease 
and  .  .  .  subsequent  changes  in  the  Government  of  the  Republic  be  ef- 
fected by  the  peaceful  processes  provided  in  the  Dominican  Constitu- 
tion."^* When  these  and  other  measures  of  unarmed  intervention 
failed,  President  Wilson  decided  in  1916  to  send  the  marines  to  assist 
the  Dominican  president  to  remain  in  power.  After  the  latter  re- 
signed, the  marines  took  over,  threatening  to  fight  the  anti-govem- 
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ment  forces  if  they  did  not  surrender.  Several  skirmishes  ensued. 
When  it  became  evident  that  no  new  president  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  could  be  elected,  American  military  rule  was  established  over 
the  objections  of  the  Dominicans.'^  It  was  maintained  until  1924. 
After  that,  unarmed  intervention  continued,  but  pressures  became  less 
frequent  and  more  subtle.  Still,  they  were  strongly  resented  by  the 
Dominican  people,  even  though  the  physical  condition  of  the  country 
had  improved  materially  in  the  wake  of  American  guidance. 

Recurrent  Revolution  in  Haiti.  Haiti's  political  and  financial 
life  was  as  turbulent  during  the  years  of  World  War  I  as  that  of  neigh- 
boring Santo  Domingo.  President  Wilson  tried  to  negotiate  a  finan- 
cial protectorate,  following  the  patterns  established  by  Roosevelt  and 
Taft.  But  no  government  remained  in  office  long  enough  to  conclude 
an  agreement.^^  Meanwhile,  Germany  had  threatened  to  land  ma- 
rines to  protect  the  interests  of  its  citizens,  and  had  obtained  coaling 
station  rights  and  other  privileges.  French  marines  had  actually 
landed  shortly  before.''^  The  strategic  location  of  Haiti  with  respect 
to  the  Panama  canal  and  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  European  war, 
made  quick  action  imperative.'^ 

Promising  to  uphold  the  political  and  territorial  integrity  of  Haiti, 
President  Wilson  ordered  naval  forces  to  land  in  July  1915,  to  pacify 
the  country.  This,  of  course,  was  promising  the  very  thing  that  was 
being  violated  at  the  moment  of  promise.  As  Secretary  of  State  Lan- 
sing noted:  "1  confess  that  this  method  of  negotiation,  with  our  ma- 
rines policing  the  Haytian  Capital,  is  high  handed.  It  does  not  meet 
my  sense  of  a  nation's  sovereign  rights  and  is  more  or  less  an  exercise 
of  force  and  an  invasion  of  Haytian  independence.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  however,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do 
if  we  intend  to  cure  the  anarchy  and  disorder  which  prevails  in  that 
Republic."  '» 

Pressure  was  brought  by  the  United  States  to  secure  election  of  a 
new  president  acceptable  to  the  United  States,  and  pressure  likewise 
succeeded  in  propelling  a  treaty  granting  a  financial  protectorate 
through  the  Haitian  Senate.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  had  informed 
the  American  minister  to  Haiti  that  "it  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear  to  candidates,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  advance  of  their  elec- 
tion, that  the  United  States  expects  to  be  entrusted  with  the  practical 
control  of  the  customs  and  such  financial  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  Haiti  as  the  United  States  may  deem  necessary  for 
efficient  administration."  *•* 

Haitians  opposing  the  foreign  intervention  were  harshly  treated, 
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and  several  revolts  which  occurred  during  the  occupation  period  were 
ruthlessly  suppressed.*^  The  occupation  lasted  until  1934.  Besides 
the  financial  privileges,  the  United  States  also  had  the  right  to  train 
and  supervise  a  native  constabulary  and  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  works  and  sanitation  projects.  Haiti  pledged 
herself  to  forego  agreements  with  any  other  foreign  power  which 
might  impair  her  independence. 

Retreat  from  the  policy  of  intervention  began  in  1931.  In  that 
year,  the  Hoover  administration  declined  to  exercise  treaty  rights  to 
intervene  when  the  government  of  Haiti  defaulted  on  the  amortization 
of  its  dollar  debt.  A  treaty  was  signed  in  1932  which  provided  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  marines  and  for  a  reduction  of  financial 
supervision.  But  it  remained  for  the  Democratic  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration to  complete  withdrawal  agreements  and  recall  American 
forces.  After  1935  no  further  financial  control  was  exercised  and  the 
protectorate  was  allowed  to  expire  in  May  1936. 

Political  Unrest  in  Honduras.  The  story  of  Honduras,  the  coun- 
try immediately  to  the  north  of  Nicaragua,  site  of  an  alternative  canal, 
parallels  events  in  the  Dominican  republic.  President  Taft,  follow- 
ing the  example  set  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Santo  Domingo,  tried 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Honduras  which  would  place  the  country's 
financial  affairs  under  American  control.  Honduras  had  encountered 
diflBculties  with  many  British  bondholders,  and  the  State  Department 
after  1909  had  tried  to  interest  American  bankers  in  taking  over  the 
Honduran  debt  in  order  to  squeeze  out  European  investors.  But 
Taft's  opponents  in  the  Senate  prevented  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Like  Roosevelt,  Taft  then  went  ahead  without  the  Senate's  approval. 
The  bankers  who  had  been  willing  to  underwrite  the  protectorate,  made 
a  series  of  short  term  loans  to  Honduras  to  allow  the  country  to  satisfy 
its  European  creditors.  To  assure  proper  use  of  the  borrowed  money, 
the  bankers  were  to  nominate  candidates  for  customs  receivers,  with 
final  selection  left  to  the  Honduran  government.  All  these  arrange- 
ments had  the  prior  approval  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Interference  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  government  came  in 
1919  when  President  Bertrand  was  reminded  that  he  must  conduct 
elections  fairly.  The  warning  was  ignored,  and  when  unrest  fol- 
lowed the  election,  an  American  offer  of  mediation  was  rebuffed.  The 
United  States  then  threatened  that  it  would  be  "obliged  to  consider 
actively  assisting  in  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  in  overseeing 
of  the  coming  Presidential  elections,"  unless  order  was  restored  im- 
mediately.*^   When  turbulent  conditions  continued  both  before  and 
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after  the  elections,  American  forces  landed  to  protect  Americans. 
How  much  these  forces  aided  in  securing  the  election  of  a  pro-Ameri- 
can president  and  in  concluding  a  financial  arrangement  whereby  the 
administration  of  foreign  debts  was  to  be  supervised  by  American 
advisors,  is  difficult  to  assess.  Thereafter,  intervention  continued  in 
familiar  fashion,  with  the  usual,  inconclusive  results,  until  1925.  In 
that  year,  a  request  for  aid  by  the  established  government  was  de- 
clined. The  reason  given  by  the  State  Department,  evidently  based  on 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  success  of  past  intervention,  was  that  "the 
Department  feels  that  no  lasting  improvement  can  be  attained  in 
Central  America  so  long  as  all  parties  look  to  Washington  for  the  last 
word."  ^^  Non-intervention  was  practiced  thereafter  despite  frequent 
recurrence  of  revolutions,  especially  after  1936.  Long  experience  had 
shown  that  American  intervention,  while  temporarily  pacifying  the 
country,  rarely  succeeded  in  assuring  peaceful  conditions  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  intervention.  There  were  basic  social  and  economic 
maladjustments  in  Central  America  which  made  turbulence  inevit- 
able, and  their  cure  lay  in  internal  growth  and  development,  rather 
than  in  reforms  imposed  for  limited  periods  of  time  by  the  United 
States. 

Dictatorship  in  Costa  Rica.  Intervention  in  Costa  Rica,  the 
country  immediately  to  the  south  of  Nicaragua,  did  not  begin  until 
1917.  Its  purpose  was  to  assure  constitutional  government  to  the 
people  of  Costa  Rica  in  accordance  with  "Wilson's  ideals  and  to  pro- 
tect American  interests  menaced  by  revolution  and  dictatorship  in 
Central  America. 

In  1917  the  Wilson  administration  refused  to  recognize  the  Tinoco 
government  which  had  come  into  power  by  a  coup  d'etat.  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing  reviewed  the  official  American  position  in  a  telegram 
to  American  representatives  in  other  Central  American  republics: 
"...  illegal  acts  of  this  character  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Central 
America  and  to  disrupt  the  unity  of  the  American  Continent  .  .  .  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  will  not  give  recognition  or  sup- 
port to  any  Government  which  may  be  established  unless  it  is  clearly 
proven  that  it  is  elected  by  legal  and  constitutional  means."  ^^ 

This  policy  had  been  followed  since  1907  when  the  United  States 
had  sponsored  a  treaty  among  Central  American  states  whereby  each 
promised  not  to  recognize  Central  American  governments  established 
in  an  improper  manner.  Because  the  United  States  had  sponsored  the 
treaty,  it  claimed  that  it  was  morally  bound  by  it.  The  policy  changed 
when  the  treaty  expired  in  1934  because  the  United  States,  under  the 
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Roosevelt  administration,  was  reluctant  to  press  for  its  renewal.  By 
1934,  it  wanted  "not  only  to  refrain  in  fact  from  any  interference  but 
also  from  any  measure  which  might  seem  to  give  the  appearance  of 
such  interference."** 

Because  of  its  hatred  of  dictatorial  governments,  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration in  1917,  went  even  beyond  the  then  customary  non- 
recognition  policy.  Wilson  let  it  be  known  that  no  government  con- 
trolled by  dictator  Tinoco,  however  selected,  would  be  recognized.*" 
Once  in  power,  Tinoco  asked  and  received  a  popular  vote  of  confi- 
dence. Fearing  that  this  regularization  of  his  position  would  lead  to 
recognition  by  other  countries,  the  United  States  tried  to  influence  the 
other  Central  American  powers  against  Tinoco.  It  told  them  that 
there  would  be  no  "evidence  of  a  friendly  feeling  toward  the  United 
States"  if  Tinoco  were  recognized.  But  the  warning  came  too  late 
since  all  but  Nicaragua  had  already  extended  recognition.  During 
the  next  two  years,  American  diplomats  in  Costa  Rica  continued  to 
urge  Tinoco's  resignation  and  made  statements  embarrassing  to  his 
government.  To  discourage  private  loans  by  Americans  to  Costa 
Rica,  the  State  Department  refused  diplomatic  support  to  American 
lenders,  should  they  encounter  difficulties  with  the  Costa  Rican  gov- 
ernment. 

These  financial  pressures,  coupled  with  pressures  resulting  from 
noii-recognition,  made  overthrow  of  the  Tinoco  government  inevitable. 
But  the  United  States  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  the  overthrow — it 
insisted  that  any  change  in  government  must  be  accomplished  without 
the  use  of  force.  When  a  small  scale  revolution  against  Tinoco  got 
under  way,  the  United  States  refused  support  and  urged  other  Cen- 
tral American  governments  not  to  sell  arms.  Finally  Tinoco  re- 
signed, and  again  the  United  States  stipulated  that  it  would  not  recog- 
nize any  successor  controlled  by  him,  even  if  legally  elected.  When  a 
Tinoco  man  succeeded  anyhow,  the  United  States  designated  its  own 
choice  for  a  provisional  president  who  should  arrange  for  new  elec- 
tions to  set  up  a  "legitimate  government,  worthy  of  recognition."  *® 
The  new  president's  puppet  status  became  obvious  to  all  when  he 
was  forced  to  adopt  domestic  reforms  dictated  by  the  United  States, 
as  a  pre-condition  for  recognition.  For  instance,  he  was  instructed 
to  grant  amnesty  to  political  prisoners  and  to  hold  elections  as  speci- 
fied in  the  constitution  in  effect  prior  to  Tinoco's  regime.  Interven- 
tions continued  on  a  diminishing  scale  until  the  1930's;  but  after 
proof  had  once  been  given  by  the  United  States  that  it  would  enforce 
its  demands,  mere  friendly  suggestions  went  a  long  way  in  influencing 
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local  politicians  to  conduct  affairs  in  a  manner  which  would  not  arouse 
the  objections  of  the  United  States. 

While  Americans  disliked  dictatorship  anywhere,  the  amount  of 
force  which  they  were  willing  to  use  to  overthrow  Western  hemisphere 
dictators  was  directly  proportionate  to  the  proximity  of  the  dictator- 
ship to  the  canal  region.  Whenever  dictators  in  regions  outside  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Panama  canal  did  not  pose  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  interventions  to 
dislodge  them,  if  undertaken  at  all,  were  limited  to  non-recognition. 

Forbearance  for  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador.  American  rela- 
tions with  Guatemala  are  typical  of  the  forbearance  shown  to  dicta- 
tors whose  realms  were  some  distance  from  the  canal.  Guatemala 
had  been  under  control  of  the  dictator  Estrada  Cabrera  since  1898. 
The  Wilson  administration  was  sufficiently  aroused  by  his  high-handed 
methods  to  urge  him  to  observe  democratic  principles  in  dealing  with 
his  opponents.  But  it  refused  to  intervene  in  "what  is  for  the  present 
a  purely  domestic  matter."  "  Even  when  Cabrera  ignored  Wilson's 
plea,  non-intervention  was  practiced  although  there  was  much  oppo- 
sition to  the  Cabrera  government  within  Guatemala  because  of  its  un- 
willingness to  participate  in  a  Central  American  federation.  Opposi- 
tion forces,  which  might  have  been  encouraged  to  revolt,  were  in- 
formed that  the  United  States  opposed  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship 
through  violence.  This  was  directly  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
American  minister  to  Guatemala  who  had  urged  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Cabrera's  opponents. 

When  revolution  broke  out  in  1920,  marines  landed  to  protect  the 
American  legation,  but  withdrew  as  soon  as  the  need  for  them  ceased. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  revolution. 
When  Cabrera  was  ousted  by  the  rebels,  the  United  States  recognized 
the  new  revolutionary  government.  It,  in  turn,  was  overthrown  a  fe^ 
months  later  by  Jose  Orellana  who,  like  Cabrera,  was  opposed  to  the 
scheme  of  Central  American  federation.  Though  the  United  States 
favored  the  federation  as  a  project  leading  to  greater  stability  in  Cen- 
tral America,  it  was  resigned  to  letting  the  Guatemalans  work  out 
their  political  fate  without  forced  guidance  by  the  United  States.  It 
even  urged  other  Central  American  countries  to  follow  its  example. 
Since  Guatemala's  location  with  respect  to  the  isthmuses  of  Panama 
and  Nicaragua  did  not  give  it  primary  strategic  importance,  greater 
freedom  of  political  action  could  be  permitted.'*® 

Leniency  was  likewise  practiced  when  it  came  to  imposing  economic 
reforms.    During  the  Taft  administration,  Secretary  Knox  had  tried 
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to  straighten  out  Guatemala's  problems  with  British  creditors  by  ar- 
ranging for  an  American  loan  and  customs  administration  by  Ameri- 
can bankers.  The  scheme  failed,  but  no  interventionary  pressures 
were  brought  to  force  its  acceptance,  although  the  British  had  threat- 
ened intervention.  If  claims  were  not  settled  promptly,  Britain  would 
sever  diplomatic  relations,  and  would  send  war  ships  to  enforce  the 
claims.  Faced  with  Britain's  threat,  the  Guatemalans,  without  Ameri- 
can help,  worked  out  a  settlement  which  was  satisfactory  to  their 
creditors. 

Though  the  United  States  had  shown  great  reluctance  to  intervene 
in  Guatemalan  affairs,  it  felt  bound  to  refuse  recognition  to  a  new 
Guatemalan  president  in  1930  because  he  had  come  into  office  through 
political  intrigues  during  the  incumbent's  illness.  This  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  non-recognition  pact  of  1907  to 
which  the  United  States  had  adhered,  and  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Central  American  Treaty  of  1923  by  which  the  Central  American 
countries  had  promised  to  abide  by  their  own  constitutions  in  the  se- 
lection of  presidents.^*  Faced  with  non-recognition,  the  new  presi- 
dent resigned  after  a  few  weeks.  After  the  non-recognition  pact  had 
expired  in  1934,  the  United  States  no  longer  tried  to  force  Central 
American  governments  to  abide  by  their  own  constitutions.  The 
American  minister  to  Guatemala  was  rebuked  by  his  superiors  in  the 
State  Department  for  informing  Guatemalan  authorities  in  1935  that 
the  United  States  favored  a  change  of  presidents  according  to  con- 
stitutional procedures.  At  the  time,  the  incumbent,  barred  from  a 
second  term  by  the  constitution,  appealed  to  the  people  to  extend  his 
term  by  popular  vote.  The  State  Department  felt  that  expression  of 
any  type  of  opinion  in  this  matter  would  be  interventionary  and 
therefore  undesirable. 

El  Salvador,  which  like  Guatemala  was  somewhat  remote  from  the 
canal  sites,  also  fared  well  in  avoiding  American  intervention,  A 
military  coup  took  place  in  the  country  in  1932.  At  first  Secretary 
of  State  Stimson  announced  that  the  treaty  of  1923  barred  United 
States  recognition  of  revolutionary  governments.  He  complained  to 
the  British  about  rumored  British  recognition,  and  reminded  them 
that  the  United  States  had  not  recognized  governments  in  the  British 
sphere  of  influence  when  Britain  opposed.  But  after  other  countries, 
including  the  Central  American  states,  recognized  the  revolutionary 
regime,  and  there  seemed  no  chance  to  force  it  out  by  non-recognition 
alone,  the  United  States  granted  recognition  too.  Other  pressures 
could  have  been  used,  had  the  United  States  been  so  inclined.    At  the 
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time,  the  United  States  had  treaty  rights  to  appoint  a  customs  receiver- 
ship for  El  Salvador  because  the  country  had  defaulted  on  a  debt  But 
no  use  was  made  of  these  rights,  even  though  that  would  have  been  a 
blow  to  the  unrecognized  government  which  might  have  assured  its 
downfall.  By  1932  the  pendulum  had  definitely  swung  away  from 
all  strong-armed  methods  of  intervention  to  more  subtle  forms,  to  be 
used  only  to  forestall  clear  and  persistent  dangers  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.**** 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  INTERVENTION,  1899-1939: 
THE  OUTER  RIM  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PERIMETER 

Mexico — ^Vaeiation  on  the  Cabibbean  Theme.  The  American  pol- 
icy of  intervention  and  non-intervention  in  Mexico  in  the  beginning 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  like  that  in  the  Caribbean,  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  political  and  economic  unrest  in  neighbor- 
ing countries  must  be  stopped,  if  necessary  by  intervention,  because 
of  their  detrimental  effect  on  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
But  aside  from  this  basic  similarity,  the  Mexican  situation  was  far 
more  complicated  than  its  Caribbean  counterpart.  The  major  factor 
which  had  made  intervention  in  the  Caribbean  a  matter  of  national 
interest  to  the  United  States,  was  the  protection  of  the  trans-isthmian 
route.  This  factor  was  of  lesser,  though  by  no  means  negligible,  im- 
portance with  regard  to  Mexico  which  was  more  than  500  miles  re- 
moved from  the  canal  sites.  The  slighter  strategic  importance  of 
Mexico  in  relation  to  the  trans-isthmian  canal  was  offset  by  greater 
strategic  importance  with  regard  to  the  American  mainland.  The 
two  countries  shared  a  common  border  which  was  difficult  to  guard. 
Internal  unrest  in  Mexico  was  a  source  for  dangerous  border  incidents 
which  might  conceivably  lead  to  war,  in  which  Mexico  might  be  aided 
by  other  foreign  powers. 

In  the  Caribbean,  political  and  economic  chaos  and  the  establish- 
ment of  dictatorships  by  revolution  had  automatically  raised  the  pre- 
sumption that  intervention  must  take  place  to  safeguard  the  Panama 
canal.  The  only  questions  which  remained  were  "how?"  and  "when?" 
There  was  never  any  doubt  about  American  ability  to  intervene,  or 
fear  that  intervention  might  lead  to  war.  These  states  were  weak 
enough  so  that  small  numbers  of  troops,  available  to  the  President 
without  prior  Congressional  approval,  could  exercise  military  control 
over  the  country.  Likewise,  their  economies  were  sufficiently  de- 
pendent on  the  United  States  and  other  Western  hemisphere  powers  so 
that  simple  economic  pressures,  such  as  the  discontinuance  of  trade 
relations,  and  embargoes  on  military  supplies,  could  force  them  into 
subservience  to  the  United  States. 

The  picture  was  different  in  Mexico.  Mexico  was  a  far  stronger 
state,  better  organized,  and  better  able  to  resist  interventionary  pres- 
sures successfully.    While  a  few  companies  of  marines  could  suffice 
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to  bring  and  maintain  order  in  the  Caribbean,  much  larger  forces  were 
required  to  accomplish  the  same  task  in  Mexico.  Economic  and 
political  pressures  were  less  apt  to  succeed  because  of  Mexico's  greater 
independence  from  the  United  States.  Nor  could  the  decision  to  inter- 
vene be  made  in  an  off-handed  manner  by  the  executive  alone  because 
there  was  a  possibility  that  it  might  lead  to  full-scale  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  which  Mexico  might  have  foreign 
allies.  To  the  simple  question  "Shall  we  intervene  because  our  na- 
tional interest  is  in  danger?"  was  added  the  further  and  sobering  query 
"Will  the  intervention  be  worth  the  risk  of  war  with  Mexico?" 

As  a  result,  the  decision  to  intervene  in  Mexico  required  and  re- 
ceived unusually  careful  consideration.  Non-intervention  was  chosen 
repeatedly  in  situations  which,  had  they  occurred  in  small  countries, 
would  have  led  to  intervention.  Moreover,  public  opinion  about  the 
Mexican  policy  of  the  United  States  was  sufficiently  well-formed  and 
vocal  to  be  a  factor  in  policy  formulation.  Because  Mexico  was  an 
adjacent  country  where  large  numbers  of  Americans  lived,  worked, 
and  invested  their  money,  the  American  public  was  much  more  aroused 
about  injuries  to  Americans  in  Mexico  and  along  the  Mexican  border, 
than  about  events  in  small  Caribbean  republics  farther  to  the  south. 
At  times,  it  tried  to  force  the  administration  into  a  policy  of  armed 
intervention  before  varying  types  of  unarmed  intervention  and  other 
measures  had  been  exhausted.  And  it  heaped  violent  abuse  and 
threats  on  any  president  who  failed  to  yield  to  public  wishes.  Sup- 
porters of  a  non-intervention  policy  were  equally  vehement  about  their 
views.  They  hailed  a  president  who  refused  to  intervene  and  con- 
demned him  severely  when  he  deviated  from  the  course  of  non-inter- 
vention. 

Political  unrest  in  Mexico  became  a  matter  of  major  concern  for  the 
United  States  after  1910.  Mexico  had  enjoyed  relatively  stable  gov- 
ernment during  the  dictatorship  of  Porfirio  Diaz  who  ruled  the  coun- 
try with  an  iron  hand  from  1877  to  1910.  But  after  that,  Mexico 
was  again  plunged  into  a  series  of  revolutions  which  lasted  until  1930. 
These  were  years  in  which  banditry,  murder  and  plunder  were  rife 
throughout  the  land.  Successive  Mexican  governments  were  incap- 
able of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  and  anarchy.  Foreign  interests 
in  Mexico,  among  which  those  of  the  United  States  were  foremost, 
suffered  severely  because  hatred  and  persecution  of  foreigners  ac- 
companied the  revolutions.  According  to  previous  American  prac- 
tice, these  injuries  by  themselves,  aside  from  any  broader  perils  to  the 
national  interest,  justified  intervention.    But  they  were  compounded 
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by  the  danger  that  foreign  powers  might  intervene  to  protect  their 
nationals,  and  might  establish  a  foothold  in  Mexico,  contrary  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  as  happened  during  the  Maximilian  interlude.  With 
war  clouds  gathering  in  Europe,  and  later  with  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I,  it  was  particularly  important  for  the  United  States  that  the 
countries  of  the  Western  hemisphere  should  present  a  united  and 
peaceful  front  to  deter  aggression  from  abroad. 

Because  chaos  in  Mexico  imperilled  the  United  States  it  was  clear 
to  Taft  and  Wilson  that  armed  and  unarmed  intervention  might  have 
to  be  employed  to  bring  about  internal  peace  in  Mexico.  But  it  was 
equally  clear  that  intervention  was  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  po- 
litical weapon  which  should  be  used  cautiously  and  as  a  last  resort 
only.  Protection  of  American  citizens  in  Mexico,  by  itself,  was  not 
suflBcient  cause.  Instead,  Americans  were  urged  to  leave  Mexico  to 
avoid  involvement  in  the  civil  war.^ 

Support  for  the  Madero  Government.  The  initial  problem  of  de- 
veloping an  American  policy  towards  Mexican  revolutions  had  fallen 
on  the  shoulders  of  President  Taft,  after  Francisco  Madero  had  over- 
thrown the  Diaz  dictatorship  in  1910.  Taft's  main  concern  was  that 
orderly  government,  whatever  its  nature,  would  be  restored  speedily. 
Since  it  seemed  that  Madero  would  be  able  to  control  the  country  and 
meet  its  international  obligations,  the  United  States  granted  recogni- 
tion promptly  and  intervened  to  assist  in  subduing  Madero's  opposi- 
tion. Intervention  took  the  form  of  an  arms  embargo  which,  at  first, 
prohibited  all  arms  shipments  to  Mexico;  later  it  was  revised  to  per- 
mit arms  to  go  to  Madero  but  not  to  his  opponents.  Congress  had 
authorized  the  president  to  embargo  arms  to  countries  which  were  in 
the  throes  of  domestic  revolt  to  give  him  a  weapon  to  choke  off  civil 
wars  which  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  United  States.^ 

Despite  the  arms  embargo,  Madero  was  unable  to  subdue  his  op- 
ponents, unable  to  protect  foreign  citizens  and  their  property  in  Mex- 
ico, and  powerless  to  prevent  bloody  and  destructive  border  raids  into 
the  United  States.  At  first  the  Taft  administration  thought  that  a 
threat  of  armed  intervention,  coupled  with  the  mobilization  of  thou- 
sands of  troops  along  the  international  frontier  and  the  sending  of 
war  ships  to  Vera  Cruz,  might  induce  Madero  to  make  greater  ef- 
forts to  protect  foreigners  and  end  the  civil  war.  But  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  Madero  government,  though  well-intentioned, 
would  not  be  able  to  fulfill  its  obligations,  the  advisability  of  switch- 
ing support  to  Madero's  opponents  was  considered  if  they  should 
prove  more  capable  of  pacifying  the  country.    Despite  its  greater  lik- 
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ing  for  Madero,  the  Taft  administration  preferred  to  change  sides, 
rather  than  engage  in  armed  intervention  on  behalf  of  Madero,  be- 
cause armed  intervention  might  lead  to  war.  Even  at  best,  as  Taft 
had  learned  in  the  Philippines,  armed  intervention  was  a  great  burden 
and  a  thankless  task. 

The  American  ambassador  to  Mexico,  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  in  an- 
ticipation of  what  he  thought  would  be  his  government's  policy,  en- 
couraged Madero's  opponents  and  congratulated  Victoriano  Huerta 
when  he  overthrew  Madero's  government  by  a  coup  d'etat.  This 
proved  to  be  too  precipitate,  because  the  Taft  administration,  shocked 
by  brutal  murders  committed  by  Huerta's  forces,  decided  to  with- 
hold recognition  for  the  time  being,  and  left  the  problem  at  the  door- 
step of  the  incoming  Democratic  administration  of  President  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Had  Taft  remained  in  office,  it  is  likely  that  he  ultimately 
would  have  recognized  the  Huerta  government,  despite  the  blood- 
stained path  which  had  led  it  to  office.  Huerta's  success  would  have 
returned  dictatorial  government  to  Mexico  which,  if  it  followed  the 
Diaz  pattern,  would  have  meant  law  and  order  for  the  country,  though 
no  relief  for  the  poverty-stricken,  down-trodden  masses.  The  goal 
required  by  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
accomplished,  though  the  manner  of  solution  would  have  fallen  short 
of  American  hopes  for  Mexico. 

Inteevention  Through  NoN-RECOGNrriON.  But  recognition  of 
Huerta's  government  was  contrary  to  the  political  ideals  and  theories 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Wilson  thought  that  it  was  the  moral  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  use  its  predominant  position  in  the  Western  hem- 
isphere to  foster  the  growth  of  responsible,  constitutional  governments, 
and  to  discourage  dictatorships  established  through  revolution.  Such 
a  policy  also  accorded  with  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
because,  with  rare  exceptions,  no  government  could  be  stable  in  the 
long  run  unless  it  was  based  on  a  constitutional  foundation  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people.  And  unstable  governments  in  the 
American  sphere  of  interest  menaced  American  security.  Since  dic- 
tatorship under  Huerta  could  not  possibly  assure  domestic  tranquillity 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  United  States  must  try  all  means  in  its 
power — progressing  from  lesser  to  greater  pressures — ^to  dislodge  Hu- 
erta. Moreover,  Wilson  had  a  particular  aversion  to  Huerta  because 
of  the  brutal  murder  of  his  predecessor.  He  felt  that  the  Mexican 
people,  more  than  other  Latin  American  peoples,  were  ready  for  en- 
lightened constitutional  government  and  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  Huerta  dictatorship.    Besides,  it  seemed  to  him 
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that  those  Americans  who  favored  support  of  Huerta  as  the  quickest 
method  to  restore  peace  to  Mexico,  were  influenced  largely  by  busi- 
ness pressure  groups  which  had  financial  interests  in  Mexico  which 
they  wanted  to  protect  at  any  price.  Acceptance  of  Huerta  would 
trade  the  short  term  goal  of  temporary  political  peace  and  profits  as 
usual  for  business,  for  the  long  term  goal  of  political  liberty  for  the 
Mexican  people  and  permanent  political  stability  for  the  country.^ 

Wilson  thought  that  non-recognition  was  an  effective  method  of  un- 
armed intervention  to  dislodge  Latin  American  governments  which 
had  come  into  office  through  force  and  fraud  and  which  did  not  repre- 
sent the  people.  If  the  United  States  refused  to  recognize  an  unsavory 
government,  the  economic  sequelae  would  be  damaging  enough  to 
force  that  government  to  retire.  This  policy  had  been  used  success- 
fully in  Central  American  countries,  after  these  countries  adopted 
conditional  recognition  by  treaty  in  1907.  But  the  United  States 
had  not  tried  conditional  recognition  elsewhere  because,  without  a 
treaty  basis,  it  was  interventionary.  Nevertheless,  Wilson  believed 
that  a  conditional  policy  of  recognition  was  moral  and  expedient  for 
the  United  States.  He  realized  that  American  recognition,  regard- 
less of  the  criteria  on  which  it  was  based,  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
Latin  American  politics.  It  boosted  the  stability  of  any  country  to 
which  it  was  granted,  especially  if  that  country  had  close  economic 
ties  with  the  United  States.  As  long  as  the  effects  of  recognition  were 
always  interventionary  anyhow,  the  United  States  might  as  well  in- 
tervene in  a  manner  consistent  with  morality  and  its  own  national  in- 
terests. Consequently,  the  aid  of  recognition  should  be  denied  to  un- 
desirable governments.* 

Unfortunately,  non-recognition  did  not  prove  as  effective  in  the 
Mexican  situation  as  Wilson  had  hoped.  It  failed  to  dislodge  Huerta, 
and  the  bloody  and  destructive  civil  war  continued  unabated.  Wil- 
son was  faced  with  the  choice  of  recognizing  Huerta  in  view  of  his 
domestic  strength,  as  urged  by  many  American  business  interests,  in 
the  hope  that  recognition  would  enable  Huerta  to  pacify  the  country. 
Or  he  could  intervene  by  force  of  arms  to  bring  about  immediate  peace, 
as  requested  by  many  Republicans,  including  ex-president  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  A  third  alternative,  which  was  the  one  selected  by  Wil- 
son, was  to  try  other  means  of  non-military  pressure  to  drive  Huerta 
out.  This  meant  prolonging  the  civil  conflict,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  United  States.  But  Wilson  felt  that  in  the  long  run,  his  policy 
held  the  best  promise  for  a  lasting  settlement  of  Mexico's  difficulties. 

Inteeventignary  Pressures  Are  Multiplied.    In  his  attempts  to 
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force  Huerta  out  of  office,  Wilson  availed  himself  of  some  of  the  tools 
of  "dollar  diplomacy"  devised  by  his  predecessor.  He  gave  assur- 
ances that  a  loan  would  be  granted  to  Mexico  to  ease  financial  difficul- 
ties as  soon  as  Huerta  had  resigned,  and  he  tried  to  isolate  Huerta 
from  all  foreign  aid.  When  Huerta  arrested  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  who  had  objected  to  his  methods, 
Wilson  informed  him  that  this  was  an  "act  of  bad  faith  toward  the 
United  States"  which  would  make  free  elections  impossible.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  would  not  recognize  any  president  elected 
after  this  interference  with  popular  government.'*  When  Huerta  was 
re-elected  to  office,  American  envoys  abroad  were  informed  that  it  was 
Wilson's  "clear  judgment  that  it  is  his  immediate  duty  to  require 
Huerta's  retirement  from  the  Mexican  government,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  now  proceed  to  employ  such  means 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  this  result."  It  was  hoped  that  other 
foreign  governments  would  see  fit  to  use  their  "influence  to  impress 
upon  Huerta  the  wisdom  of  retiring  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  con- 
stitutional government."  ^ 

An  arms  embargo  had  also  been  imposed  in  1913.  It  was  lifted  in 
February  of  1914  to  permit  war  materials  to  reach  Huerta's  two  lead- 
ing opponents,  Carranza  and  Villa.  In  addition,  Wilson  stationed 
American  naval  vessels  off  Vera  Cruz  to  make  sure  that  Huerta  would 
not  receive  arms  from  Europe.  Americans  who  were  injured  by  the 
Mexican  imbroglio  meanwhile  were  demanding  armed  intervention 
with  ever-louder  voices,  and  Congress  was  listening  sympathetically. 
When  American  troops  were  molested  at  Tampico  in  1914,  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  ready  to  go  to  war.  Wilson,  too,  believed  that  armed 
action  would  be  justified  to  defend  the  nation's  prestige  which  would 
suffer  if  the  insult  to  American  troops  were  taken  lightly.''  After  a 
two  day  debate  in  Congress,  authority  was  granted  to  the  president 
to  commence  military  intervention  in  Mexico.  This  authority  was 
used  immediately  to  intercept  a  shipment  of  German  arms  for  Huerta 
which  was  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz.  American  forces  bombarded  the 
town  and  captured  it.  But  outright  war  was  averted  when  both  sides 
accepted  mediation  by  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile. 

The  settlement  proposed  by  the  mediating  powers  was  predicated  on 
Huerta's  resignation.  As  a  result,  his  opponents,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Venustiano  Carranza  forced  him  to  resign,  and  he  went  into 
exile  in  July  of  1914.  War  among  various  factions  followed,  and 
Wilson  had  to  decide  which  of  the  warring  political  leaders  should  be 
supported  through  recognition.    After  consulting  with  other  Latin 
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American  governments,  it  was  finally  decided  to  grant  recognition  to 
Carranza,  but  not  until  he  had  promised  that  he  would  treat  his  po- 
litical opponents  humanely.*  Again,  recognition  was  not  nearly  as 
much  help  to  Carranza  as  Wilson  hoped  it  would  be.  Civil  strife 
continued.  Wilson  was  bombarded  with  requests  from  large  sections 
of  the  public,  the  press,  and  Congress,  to  intervene  by  force  of  arms 
to  assure  the  complete  victory  of  some  political  faction  in  Mexico. 
Peace  and  a  stoppage  of  outrages  against  people  and  property  within 
Mexico  and  along  the  Mexican-American  border  became  a  goal  to  be 
achieved  at  all  costs. 

But  Wilson  remained  firm.  In  his  opinion,  a  lasting  settlement  of 
the  civil  strife  could  not  be  brought  about  by  armed  intervention. 
The  Mexican  people  had  to  be  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  political 
fate.  The  United  States  would  give  unarmed  aid  only.  It  would 
give  such  aid  to  any  faction  which  was  likely  to  end  the  civil  strife 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  United  States.  Outrages  committed 
against  Americans  and  their  property  would  have  to  be  avenged  in  a 
piece-meal  manner.  At  the  same  time,  Americans  were  asked  to 
leave  Mexico  to  reduce  possible  causes  of  friction  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  Aside  from  the  belief  that  armed  interven- 
tion in  Mexico  could  not  accomplish  the  long-term  goals  of  the  United 
States,  there  were  other  reasons  which  made  it  inexpedient  at  the 
time.  Armed  aid  to  the  Carranza  government  might  well  have  been 
the  kiss  of  death  for  it.  Any  government  which  received  military  sup- 
port from  a  foreign  power  was  considered  a  stooge  of  that  power,  and 
unacceptable  to  large  numbers  of  intensely  nationalistic,  anti-foreign 
Mexicans.  For  this  reason  Pancho  Villa,  one  of  Carranza's  rivals, 
deliberately  tried  to  provoke  the  United  States  into  armed  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  Carranza.  Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  possibility 
that  the  United  States  might  become  embroiled  in  the  World  War 
then  in  progress,  it  was  extremely  important  to  retain  the  good  will 
of  the  Mexican  people,  and  avoid  measures  which  might  lead  to  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  All  these  considerations,  in 
addition  to  moral  scruples  about  armed  intervention,  explain  Wilson's 
policy  in  Mexico.  His  policy  in  the  Caribbean,  where  he  engaged  in 
a  number  of  armed  interventions,  gives  proof  that  moral  considera- 
tions alone,  unbuttressed  by  considerations  of  expediency,  would  not 
have  kept  him  from  armed  intervention. 

Pursuit  of  Pancho  Villa.  There  was  ample  provocation  for  armed 
intervention,  had  Wilson  desired  to  change  his  mind.  In  January 
1916  followers  of  Villa  massacred  eighteen  Americans  at  Santa  Ysabel. 
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Fiery  resolutions  favoring  armed  intervention  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress; but  Wilson  settled  for  a  promise  by  Carranza  that  the  per- 
petrators of  the  massacre  would  be  punished,  though  it  was  unlikely 
that  Carranza  could  keep,  his  word.  While  the  Santa  Ysabel  massacre 
remained  unavenged,  Villa  invaded  the  United  States  in  March  1916, 
leaving  seventeen  Americans  dead  at  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  in  the 
wake  of  the  raid.  Wilson  ordered  several  thousand  troops  under 
General  Pershing  to  pursue  Villa  into  Mexico  and  capture  him,  dead 
or  alive.  But  the  action  was  to  be  confined  to  capturing  Villa  and 
punishing  him,  despite  the  rising  public  clamor  for  all-out  interven- 
tion in  Mexico. 

The  limited  purpose  of  the  mission  was  explained  by  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  summer  of  1916:  "The 
United  States  Government  can  not  and  will  not  allow  bands  of  law- 
less men  to  establish  themselves  upon  its  own  borders  with  liberty  to 
invade  and  plunder  American  territory  with  impunity  and  when  pur- 
sued, to  seek  safety  across  the  Rio  Grande,  relying  upon  the  plea  of 
their  government  that  the  integrity  of  the  soil  of  the  Mexican  republic 
must  not  be  violated."  On  the  other  hand,  "the  military  operations 
now  in  contemplation  by  this  Government  will  be  scrupulously  con- 
fined to  the  object  already  announced,  and  that  in  no  circumstances 
will  they  be  suffered  to  trench  in  any  degree  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
Mexico  or  develop  into  intervention  of  any  kind  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  our  sister  Republic.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  now  being  done 
is  deliberately  intended  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  intervention."® 

Carranza  had  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  invasion,  especially  since 
the  United  States  seemed  determined  to  carry  on  with  it  regardless 
of  his  wishes.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  had  explained  to  the  Mexi- 
can minister  of  foreign  affairs  that  the  United  States  felt  it  had  no  re- 
course other  than  force  against  Mexican  outlaws  raiding  across  the 
American  border:  "In  view  of  this  increasing  menace,  of  the  inactivity 
of  the  Carranza  forces,  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  Villa  bands,  and  of  the  known  encouragement  and  aid  given  to 
bandit  leaders,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw its  forces  from  Mexican  territory  or  to  prevent  their  entry 
again  when  their  presence  is  the  only  check  upon  further  bandit  out- 
rages and  the  only  efficient  means  of  protecting  American  lives  and 
homes."  ^^ 

When  it  had  become  evident  by  the  spring  of  1917  that  the  military 
efforts  to  capture  Villa  were  hopeless,  the  American  troops  were  with- 
drawn.   No  attempt  was  made  to  use  them  to  help  Carranza  to  pacify 
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the  country.  Wilson,  who  did  not  consider  the  measures  taken  eo  far 
as  intervention,  was  unwilling  to  extend  them  to  the  point  where  they 
would  be  interventionary :  "By  intervention  I  mean  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine for  the  Mexican  people  what  form,  the  circumstances,  and 
the  personnel  of  their  government  shall  be,  or  upon  what  terms  and  in 
what  manner  a  settlement  of  their  disturbed  affairs  shall  be  ef- 
fected .  .  ."  ^^  He  repeated  that  "the  internal  settlement  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Mexico  was  none  of  our  business;  that  we  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  or  to  dictate  to  Mexico  in  any  particular  with  regard  to 
her  own  affairs."  ^^ 

Wilson  Withstands  Pressure  for  Armed  Intervention.  Consid- 
ering the  insistent  demands  for  armed  intervention  made  at  the  time 
by  influential  groups  within  the  United  States,  who  believed  that  in- 
volvement in  the  European  war  was  imminent  and  that  it  was  im- 
perative to  pacify  Mexico  first,  it  is  astonishing  that  Wilson  was  able 
to  adhere  to  his  policy.  But  his  forbearance  bore  no  fruit.  Attacks 
on  Americans  continued.  In  addition,  Article  27  of  the  new  Mexican 
constitution  of  1917  vested  the  ownership  of  all  oil  and  mineral  re- 
sources in  Mexico  in  the  Mexican  nation,  and  American  oil  companies 
feared  that  the  law  would  be  applied  retroactively  to  deprive  them  of 
their  properties  in  Mexico.  After  the  European  war  had  ended,  pres- 
sure by  American  oil  companies  for  armed  intervention  became  par- 
ticularly importunate.  Senator  Fall,  one  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  oil 
interests,  compiled  information  on  Mexican  outrages  against  Ameri- 
cans and  circulated  his  report  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  need  for 
vigorous  action.  Despite  the  evident  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
risk  war  at  this  time,  and  the  many  failures  to  pacify  Mexico  through 
unarmed  intervention,  Wilson  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  use  armed 
force  and  continued  unarmed  pressures  instead. 

When  Mexico  asked  in  1919  for  a  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  which 
had  been  levied,  the  United  States  refused,  hoping  to  trade  removal  of 
the  embargo  for  removal  of  the  unfair  restrictions  on  American  oil 
companies.  Ambassador  Fletcher  let  it  be  known  that  "The  refusal 
of  the  Mexican  Government  to  grant  our  oil  companies  permits  to 
drill,  if  persisted  in,  will  seriously  interfere  with  my  efforts  ...  it 
[Mexico}  will  encounter  difficulty  in  securing  further  shipments  of 
arms  and  munitions."  ^* 

When  Carranza  was  replaced  by  President  Obregon  in  1920,  Wilson 
agam  used  the  non-recognition  threat  to  try  to  get  pledges  from 
Obregon  to  respect  American  property  rights  in  Mexico.  But  it  was 
1923  before  Mexico  finally  agreed  to  validate  rights  acquired  before 
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the  Obregon  goveniment  was  recognized.  After  that,  the  Coolidge 
administration  followed  in  Wilson's  footsteps  of  giving  support,  short 
of  military  intervention,  to  keep  governments  recognized  by  the  United 
States  in  office.  When  the  Obregon  regime  was  threatened  with  re- 
volt, an  arras  embargo  was  imposed  stopping  arms  shipments  to  the 
rebels,  but  permitting  arms  to  go  to  the  Obregon  forces.  The  United 
States  also  aided  Obregon  by  preventing  the  rebels  from  mining  ports. 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  denied  the  charge  that  the  partiality  shown 
to  the  Obregon  government  was  intervention.  In  his  opinion,  as- 
sistance given  to  a  stable  government  threatened  by  "personal  politics" 
rather  than  "popular  revolt,"  was  not  intervention.  This  argument 
was  obviously  weak  since  it  rested  on  the  controversial  assumption 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Obregon  regime  were  a  mere  handful  of  per- 
sonal foes. 

Familiar  Problems — Familiar  Remedies.  While  the  faces  on  the 
Mexican  and  American  scene  were  changing,  American  diplomacy 
continued  in  the  same  manner  throughout  the  twenties  in  response  to 
essentially  the  same  problems.  This  shows  that  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, rather  than  the  political  personalities  involved,  were  the  major 
factor  in  shaping  American  policy  towards  Mexico.  Armed  interven- 
tion continued  to  be  shunned,  while  various  unarmed  pressures  were 
brought  unsuccessfully  to  prevent  Mexican  interference  with  Ameri- 
can property  rights.  When  Mexican  governments  which  had  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States  were  threatened  with  revolutionary 
overthrow,  arms  embargoes  were  used  repeatedly  to  deprive  the  ene- 
mies of  the  government  of  weapons,  while  granting  them  to  the  govern- 
ment forces.  After  1929,  use  of  unarmed  pressures  diminished  con- 
siderably, and  neither  the  arms  embargo  nor  non-recognition  were 
used  to  interfere  with  Mexican  affairs.  The  Good-Neighbor  policy 
was  getting  under  way. 

It  received  a  severe  jolt  in  the  spring  of  1938  when  the  Mexican 
government  expropriated  foreign  oil  holdings.  Strong  demands  for 
intervention  by  armed  or  unarmed  methods  were  made  by  pressure 
groups  and  sections  of  the  press  but  the  administration  decided  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously.  Some  economic  coercion  was  applied,  including  dis- 
continuance of  silver  purchases.  Senator  Key  Pittman  went  so  far  as 
to  warn  the  Mexicans  that  a  refusal  to  arbitrate  the  differences  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  "would  forfeit  all  the  financial 
and  other  voluntary  aid  we  have  given  her."  ^*  But  there  was  no 
break  in  diplomatic  relations,  nor  extensive  economic  boycott  to 
pressure  Mexico  into  changing  its  policy. 
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While  United  States  restraint  can  in  part  be  accounted  for  by 
the  desire  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  to  live  up  to  non-interven- 
tion pledges  and  the  rules  of  international  law,  and  by  an  appreciation, 
if  not  approval,  of  Mexican  efforts  at  social  reform,  it  must  also  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  time  was  not  opportune  for  intervention.  With 
war  clouds  gathering  rapidly  in  Europe,  and  an  awareness  in  many 
circles  that  the  age  was  past  when  the  United  States  could  hope  to  re- 
main aloof  from  world  conflicts,  it  was  of  paramount  importance  to 
keep  the  bastions  of  Western  hemisphere  defense  intact.  Interven- 
tion in  Mexico  might  have  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  Pan-American 
system,  endangering  its  solidarity  and  making  it  more  doubtful  that 
it  would  stand  as  a  unit  against  aggression  from  abroad. 

Non-Intervention  Prevails  in  South  America.  A  study  of  the 
numerous  interventions  undertaken  by  the  United  States  in  Mexico 
and  the  small  Caribbean  republics  in  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth 
century  creates  the  impression  that  the  United  States  had  abandoned 
its  preference  for  non-intervention.  This  was  not  the  case.  The 
United  States  still  favored  non-intervention,  but  was  forced  into  a 
series  of  interventions  by  the  chaotic  political  conditions  which, 
through  no  fault  of  its  own,  took  place  in  the  region  most  vital  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States.  Had  these  conditions  occurred  in  re- 
gions of  lesser  strategic  importance,  non-intervention  would  have 
been  the  prevailing  policy.  American  policy  in  countries  to  the  south 
of  Panama  supports  this  contention. 

During  the  1899-1939  period,  South  American  countries,  on  the 
whole,  enjoyed  far  greater  political  stability  than  their  Caribbean 
neighbors.  When  political  unrest  did  occur,  there  was  rarely  any  real 
danger  of  European  intervention.  Whatever  danger  existed  seemed 
less  ominous  because  these  countries  were  stronger  and  better  able  to 
solve  their  own  problems  rapidly.  For  the  same  reasons,  American 
intervention  was  also  less  urgent  and  advisable.  Last,  but  not  least, 
most  of  the  South  American  countries  were  suflBciently  distant  from 
the  American  mainland  and  from  the  canal  region  to  make  their  fate 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  United  States.  Hence  it  was  possible 
to  adhere  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention  without  sacrificing  impor- 
tant national  objectives.  This  held  true  even  for  South  American 
countries  situated  north  of  the  equator.  So  long  as  European  inter- 
ventions in  South  America  promised  to  be  temporary,  intended  only  to 
enforce  financial  claims,  the  mere  presence  of  foreign  troops  was  not 
considered  a  grave  enough  danger  to  American  interests  to  warrant 
counter-intervention. 
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For  instance,  when  the  German  government  sounded  out  American 
reaction  to  possible  German  intervention  in  Venezuela  in  1902,  the 
United  States  indicated  that  it  would  not  object  if  the  intervention 
was  confined  to  collection  of  German  claims.  Dictator  Cipriano  Cas- 
tro had  failed  to  meet  his  financial  obligations  to  foreign  creditors 
despite  their  repeated  requests  for  a  settlement.  After  assurances  had 
been  given  that  no  permanent  occupation  was  intended,  even  though 
there  might  be  a  temporary  occupation  and  collection  of  customs 
duties,  Roosevelt  was  willing  to  sanction  a  joint  German-British-Italian 
expedition  to  Venezuela.  When  the  expedition  got  under  way,  sev- 
eral Venezuelan  ports  were  blockaded  in  December  of  1902,  two  forts 
were  bombarded  and  several  gun  boats  seized.  Castro  then  asked 
for  arbitration  of  the  claims  by  the  American  minister  to  Venezuela, 
and  the  intervening  powers  agreed.  Roosevelt  claimed  later  that  he 
had  forced  the  European  powers  to  agree  to  arbitration  by  threaten- 
ing to  send  the  American  fleet  to  Venezuela  in  Castro's  support  if  the 
arbitration  offer  was  rejected.  But  available  records  do  not  confirm 
that  such  intervention  occurred,  though  some  historians  believe  that 
Roosevelt  may  have  made  informal  mention  of  the  possibility  of  in- 
tervention if  settlement  of  the  affair  was  long  delayed.^^  At  any 
rate,  the  American  press  was  far  less  conciliatory  about  the  whole 
matter  than  Roosevelt  and  the  State  Department. 

While  the  general  rule  was  non-intervention,  even  in  circumstances 
which  would  have  called  for  intervention  in  Central  America,  there 
were  a  few  instances  in  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's  when  the 
power  of  recognition  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  force  Latin  American 
states  to  conduct  their  political  affairs  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
These  episodes  of  non-recognition  followed  no  particular  pattern,  either 
as  regards  the  countries  to  which  they  were  applied,  the  political  back- 
ground factors,  or  the  conditions  leading  to  their  adoption.  They 
were  abandoned  if  they  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  without 
additional  interventionary  pressures.  Hence  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  non-recognition  was  the  result  of  political  idealism  by  which 
some  policy  makers  in  the  State  Department  tried  to  support  consti- 
tutional government,  rather  than  the  result  of  a  genuine  and  con- 
sistent fear  that  existence  of  unconstitutional  government  in  South 
America  presented  a  real  threat  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  protagonists  of  intervention  discovered,  as  Wilson  had 
discovered,  that  political  leaders  in  a  democracy  cannot,  in  the  long 
run,  engage  in  interventionism  for  the  sake  of  political  idealism.  Con- 
sistent, forceful  intervention  entails  the  risk  of  sizable  military  and 
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economic  sacrifice  for  the  nation.  Unless  it  can  be  justified  in  terms 
of  comparable  short  or  long  range  benefits  to  the  nation,  it  will  arouse 
severe  domestic  opposition  and  it  will  also  impose  a  severe  strain 
on  the  leaders'  sense  of  patriotism.  For  it  will  entail  the  sacrifice  of 
important  interests  of  one's  own  nation  to  help  another  nation  attain 
a  more  ideal  political  life.^^ 

One  example  of  non-recognition  which  lasted  for  the  unusually  long 
span  of  three  years  occurred  in  Ecuador  in  1925.  After  a  military 
coup  had  forced  the  President  to  resign,  the  United  States  refused 
recognition  until  there  was  a  return  to  constitutional  procedures  in 
1928.  However,  de  facto  relations  were  maintained,  and  the  United 
States  even  complied  with  the  request  of  the  government  to  send  ex- 
perts to  re-organize  the  economy  of  the  country.  An  additional  factor 
in  the  situation  in  Ecuador  was  the  rumor  that  the  government  which 
had  come  into  office  as  a  result  of  the  revolution,  had  communistic 
leanings.     But  this  was  not  the  deciding  factor. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  threat  of  communism  and  its  later 
counterpart,  fascism,  were  not  considered  sufficient  dangers  in  this 
period  to  justify  intervention  in  South  America.  The  United  States 
did  not  intervene  in  Brazil  in  1935  when  a  communist  revolt  broke  out, 
nor  did  it  interfere  in  Chile  in  1938  when  a  Popular  Front  comprised 
of  Radicals,  Socialists  and  Communists  took  over  the  government. 
After  1935,  fascism  reared  its  head  in  various  South  American  coun- 
tries, but  especially  in  Argentina  and  Paraguay.  Even  though  fascist 
groups  threatened  to  overthrow  established  South  American  govern- 
ments whose  political  complexion  was  far  more  pleasing  to  the  United 
States,  it  pursued  a  hands-off  policy.  After  fascist  governments  were 
established  in  Paraguay  in  1936  and  in  Bolivia  in  the  spring  of  1939, 
the  United  States  extended  recognition  without  attempting  to  give 
support,  moral  or  otherwise,  to  the  democratic  elements  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

Nor  was  non-recognition  reserved  for  instances  in  which  the  danger 
of  totalitarianism  was  involved.  There  was  no  such  danger,  for  in- 
stance, during  a  disputed  presidential  election  in  Peru  in  1919,  when 
Augusto  Leguia,  one  of  the  contenders,  took  over  with  the  aid  of  a 
military  coup.  He  claimed  that  his  opponent  had  intended  to  use 
illegal  means  to  deprive  him  of  his  election  victory.  But  even  though 
he  was  in  complete  control  of  the  country  and  seemed  to  enjoy  popu- 
lar support,  the  United  States  delayed  recognition  until  Congressional 
elections  had  favored  Leguia's  party,  and  until  it  was  evident  that 
Leguia  intended  to  fulfill  the  foreign  obligations  of  the  country.    A 
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different  policy  was  followed  during  another  revolution  in  1930.  The 
government  established  by  coup  d'etat  was  recognized  promptly  and 
it  was  stated  officially  that  non-recognition  of  revolutionary  govern- 
ments would  be  confined  to  Central  America.^^ 

When  the  government  of  Bolivia  was  overthrown  by  a  coup  d'etat 
in  the  1920's,  the  United  States  withheld  recognition  until  an  election 
had  confirmed  the  results  of  the  revolution,  even  though  the  American 
minister  to  Bolivia  had  informed  the  State  Department  that  de  facto 
recognition  would  strengthen  the  new  government  and  prevent  unrest. 
The  minister  was  later  rebuked  by  the  State  Department  for  inti- 
mating to  the  Bolivian  government  which  candidates  the  United 
States  preferred  to  see  entrusted  with  governmental  positions.  By 
contrast,  in  1930  recognition  was  extended  promptly  when  another 
revolution  brought  forth  a  new  government.  At  the  time  Bolivia 
asked  for  financial  aid  to  reorganize  its  economy,  and  claimed  that 
failure  to  render  it  might  mean  success  for  a  threatened  communist 
coup  d'etat.  But  the  United  States  declined  the  request  because  of 
its  interventionary  implications.  However,  private  American  bank- 
ing interests  were  permitted  to  assist.^^ 

Nor  would  the  United  States  send  war  vessels  to  Chile  in  1925,  when 
the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution  and  requested  American 
aid.  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  explained  his  refusal  to  intervene  by 
stating  that  "the  Department  would  only  consent  to  send  them 
[troops]  if  American  lives  were  in  actual  danger.  The  Department 
has  no  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Chileans  in  their  ef- 
forts to  work  out  their  present  difficulties  by  themselves."  ^^ 

During  the  1930's  an  epidemic  of  revolutions  shook  Latin  America 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  Such  widespread  unrest  was  cer- 
tainly undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless, non-intervention  remained  the  general  rule,  as  the  examples 
cited  from  Peru  and  BoHvia  indicate.  Measures  to  stop  revolution 
were  taken  in  Brazil  only,  where  the  disturbances  lasted  longer  and 
were  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  other  states.  During  the  Brazilian 
revolution,  an  arms  embargo  was  levied  against  the  revolutionary 
forces  at  the  government's  request.  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  con- 
tended that  the  embargo  accorded  with  past  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  with  general  international  law.  Prolonged  and  wide-spread 
unrest  in  the  Western  hemisphere  was  a  menace  to  the  United  States 
which  justified  intervention  to  stop  it.  Two  days  after  the  embargo 
had  been  levied,  large  sections  of  the  government  forces  deserted  to 
the  rebels.     The  regular  government  fell  and  the  rebels  took  over. 
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When  they  seemed  well  established  and  able  to  pacify  the  country, 
the  United  States  granted  recognition.  Since  such  apparent  reversals 
of  support  were  embarrassing,  the  New  York  Times  predicted  "that 
in  the  future  the  United  States  would  move  more  slowly  in  imposing 
an  arms  embargo  or  otherwise  throwing  its  support  to  one  side  or  the 
other."  -^  True  enough,  when  revolution  broke  out  again  in  1932, 
the  United  States  did  not  re-establish  the  embargo  even  though  the 
conditions  were  very  similar  to  those  two  years  earlier.  Fighting 
lasted  for  three  months,  but  the  rebels  surrendered  before  arms  ordered 
in  the  United  States  could  reach  them. 

The  Open-Door  Policy.  Aside  from  the  Western  hemisphere, 
greatest  concern  about  the  effect  of  foreign  events  on  America's  na- 
tional safety  arose  out  of  the  perpetual  unrest  in  China  which  fur- 
nished an  excellent  pretext  for  imperialistic  European  powers  to  inter- 
vene and  establish  control  over  important  sections  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. From  the  beginning  of  its  diplomatic  contacts  with  the  Orient, 
the  United  States  had  opposed  the  partition  of  China  by  foreign  pow- 
ers because  of  the  deleterious  effect  it  might  have  on  American  trade 
and  on  the  political  balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East.^^  But  it  had 
done  little  to  stop  European  attacks  on  Asiatic  nations,  other  than 
offering  to  act  as  mediator  in  disputes  between  Asiatic  and  European 
countries  if  both  parties  to  the  dispute  were  willing.  When  China's 
adversaries  refused  mediation,  as  they  usually  did,  the  United  States 
failed  to  take  further  steps.^^  During  the  twentieth  century,  when  the 
United  States  wanted  to  protect  its  world-power  status,  active  par- 
ticipation in  Far  Eastern  politics  became  more  crucial  than  ever  to 
prevent  any  other  large  power  from  increasing  its  strength  in  the  Far 
East  to  a  point  where  it  might  menace  the  United  States. 

To  halt  the  disruption  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  United  States 
adopted  a  policy  of  intervention  which  had  two  major  aspects.  One 
was  intervention  in  China's  foreign  relations  to  persuade  other  states 
to  respect  China's  territorial  integrity.  The  other  was  intervention 
to  strengthen  China  internally  so  that  she  would  be  better  able  to 
resist  foreign  aggression.  This  was  done  through  armed  interven- 
tion to  help  Chinese  forces  in  quelling  anti-foreign  riots  and  through 
economic  assistance  designed  to  lessen  the  economic  strangle-hold 
which  such  countries  as  Russia  and  Japan  held  on  China. 

The  main  manifestation  of  interference  in  China's  foreign  affairs 
were  the  "open  door"  notes  to  which  China's  consent  was  never  soli- 
cited. These  notes,  which  were  addressed  to  the  major  powers  which 
had  a  stake  in  Far  Eastern  politics,  declared  that  it  was  the  policy 
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of  the  United  States  to  "bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace"  in 
China.  The  method  by  which  this  goal  was  to  be  accomplished  was 
to:  "preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect 
all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and  international 
law,  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire."  ^^  The  United  States 
urged  all  powers  to  pledge  adherence  to  these  principles  in  their  rela- 
tions with  China.  When  no  major  objections  were  voiced  by  the 
powers  or  by  China,  the  United  States  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  all  had  accepted  the  suggestions  and  were  morally  bound  by  them. 

In  many  respects,  the  policy  of  the  open-door  notes  was  similar 
to  the  use  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  during  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  United  States  then  had  announced  its  policy  of 
non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and  had  asked  other 
powers,  in  return,  to  practice  non-intervention  in  the  sphere  of  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  But  it  had  not  been  willing  and  able  to 
fight  any  violation  of  these  principles  by  other  than  verbal  protests. 
So  it  was  with  American  policy  in  China.  The  United  States  warned 
other  powers  to  respect  China's  territorial  and  administrative  integ- 
rity, and  urged  them  to  permit  trade  on  a  basis  of  equality  for  all  na- 
tions. But  it  was  not  willing  to  fight  to  uphold  these  principles  when 
they  were  violated  despite  American  warnings  and  threats.  Former 
Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  could  declare  categorically  in  1931  that 
"It  never  entered  the  head  of  any  President  or  Secretary  of  State  or 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  that  we 
would  ever  send  forces  to  China  to  maintain  the  open  door."  ^^ 

The  reason  for  unwillingness  to  uphold  the  open  door  by  force  of 
arms  is  easily  apparent.  However  important  the  open  door  was  to 
the  United  States,  it  was  not  considered  sufficiently  vital  to  go  to  war 
to  preserve  it,  especially  since  the  United  States  was  ill-equipped  to 
fight  a  naval  war  in  the  Pacific.  And  armed  measures  to  stop  such 
countries  as  Japan  and  Russia  from  violating  the  open-door  principle 
and  upsetting  the  Far  Eastern  balance  of  power,  carried  with  them  a 
great  likelihood  of  war. 

Like  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  its  early  days,  the  open-door  policy 
was  little  more  than  a  pious  wish.  As  Theodore  Roosevelt  remarked 
in  1910,  "the  'Open  Door'  policy,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  completely  dis- 
appears as  soon  as  a  powerful  nation  determines  to  disregard  it,  and  is 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  war  rather  than  forego  its  intention."  ^^  That 
most  of  the  major  powers  adhered  to  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  con- 
sistency was  not  a  measure  of  respect  for  the  might  of  the  United 
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States,  but  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  advantageous  to  them  at  the 
time.  With  a  number  of  political  crises  occupying  their  attention  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  they  were  willing  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
in  the  Far  East  for  the  time  being,  rather  than  be  involved  in  a 
scramble  for  additional  privileges  in  China.  In  fact,  it  was  Eng- 
land which  had  formulated  the  original  open-door  policy,  which  later 
was  enunciated  by  the  United  States  as  its  very  own.^^  China  did 
not  protest  American  presumptiousness  because  the  weak  cannot  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  pride.  What  mattered  more  than  the  mode  of 
adoption  was  that  the  substance  of  the  policy  benefited  her. 

Japan  Defies  the  United  States.  The  first  major  challenge  to 
the  open-door  policy  came  in  1904  when  Japan  and  Russia  went  to 
war  over  control  of  Manchuria  and  Korea.  The  United  States  feared 
that  Russia  wanted  to  close  the  open  door,  and  therefore  intervened 
in  the  dispute.  Theodore  Roosevelt  boasted  that  he  had  threatened 
to  fight  on  the  Japanese  side  if  other  powers  came  to  Russia's  aid. 
While  there  is  some  doubt  about  this  boast,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  sent  a  note  to  the  belligerents  and  to  China,  urging 
them  to  respect  China's  neutrality  and  administrative  integrity.^''' 
When  the  war  neared  its  end,  the  United  States  agreed  to  mediate  the 
peace  settlement,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  able  to  secure  a  pledge 
that  both  parties  would  respect  the  open  door,  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  balance  of  power  between  Japan  and  Russia  in  the  Far  East 
might  be  kept  unchanged.  But  when  it  became  clear  after  the  war 
that  unarmed  pressures  could  not  keep  Japan  from  assuming  control 
over  Korea  at  China's  expense,  Theodore  Roosevelt  decided  to  accept 
the  inevitable  and  make  the  best  of  it.  In  the  Taft-Katsura  agree- 
ments, the  United  States  agreed  to  Japanese  suzerainty  over  Korea 
in  return  for  a  promise  that  Japan  would  keep  out  of  the  Philippines. 
Three  years  later,  the  two  countries  entered  the  Root-Takahira  execu- 
tive agreement  by  which  both  pledged  to  uphold  the  status  quo  in  the 
Pacific  in  general,  and  in  China  in  particular.  But  the  Japanese  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  gains  they  had  made  thus  far  at  China's  expense. 

In  1915  Japan  presented  "Twenty-One  Demands"  to  China.  Ac- 
ceptance of  these  demands  would  have  made  China  a  virtual  pro- 
tectorate of  Japan  and  would  have  closed  the  open  door  for  trade. 
The  Wilson  administration  objected.  It  sent  a  note  to  Japan  saying 
that  the  demands  were  irreconcilable  with  the  maintenance  of  Chinese 
sovereignty.  The  United  States,  therefore,  "could  not  regard  with 
indifference  the  assumption  of  political,  military  or  economic  domina- 
tion over  China  by  a  foreign  power."-^    When  China  finally  accepted 
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a  modified  version  of  tlie  demands  after  a  Japanese  ultimatum,  the 
United  States  informed  Japan  that  it  could  not  recognize  any  agree- 
ment between  the  two  governments  "impairing  the  treaty  rights  of 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in  China,  the  political  or  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Republic  of  China,  or  the  international  policy  relative 
to  China  commonly  known  as  the  open  door  policy."  ^^ 

It  was  hoped  that  non-recognition  of  the  effects  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  another  country  would  have  the  same  result  as  non-recognition  of 
undesirable  governments  in  Latin  America:  to  wit  a  change  in  foreign 
policy.  The  United  States  was  to  learn  on  many  occasions  that  this 
new  use  of  non-recognition  was  largely  ineffectual  in  altering  the 
foreign  policies  of  other  nations,  especially  since  it  was  applied  against 
powerful  states  whose  economic  survival  did  not  depend  on  the  good 
will  of  the  United  States. 

To  place  its  China  policy  on  a  sounder  footing,  the  United  States 
next  sought  to  solve  the  China  problem  through  a  four-power  meet- 
ing between  the  United  States,  Britain,  France  and  Japan.  When  the 
conference  failed  in  1917,  the  United  States  tried  to  get  at  least  a 
promise  from  Japan  to  observe  the  open  door.  The  two  countries  ex- 
changed the  ambiguous  Lansing-Ishii  notes  which  each  interpreted  as 
a  concession  to  its  own  viewpoint.  The  United  States  regarded  them 
as  a  pledge  by  Japan  to  preserve  China's  sovereignty,  while  the  Japa- 
nese made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  recognized 
Japan's  "special  interests"  in  China.  The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
was  superseded  in  1922  by  the  Nine-Power  treaty.  Inspired  by  the 
British,  but  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  this  pact  made  the  open 
door  policy  the  subject  of  an  international  agreement.  Nine  powers 
interested  in  Far  Eastern  affairs,  including  Britain,  France,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Japan  and,  significantly,  China  promised  to  abide  by  the 
principles  which  the  United  States  had  tried  unilaterally  to  enforce. 
If  they  kept  their  promise,  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  any 
one  power,  like  the  United  States,  to  intervene  in  China's  foreign  re- 
lations with  other  powers  to  support  the  open  door  policy.  A  possible 
source  of  friction  between  the  United  States,  China,  and  powers  inter- 
ested in  control  over  China,  would  be  eliminated. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  special  machinery  to  enforce  the  Nine- 
Power  treaty,  aside  from  the  regular  agencies  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. When  the  treaty  was  violated  by  the  Japanese  in  1931,  League 
action  proved  ineffective  to  stop  Japan.  The  United  States,  which 
at  first  cooperated  with  the  League,  decided  once  more  to  act  unilater- 
ally.   It  resorted  to  the  Stimson  non-recognition  doctrine  whereby  it 
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refused  to  recognize  any  political  changes  brought  about  as  the  result 
of  treaty  violations.  Again,  as  in  1915,  this  policy  failed  to  dissuade 
Japan  from  pursuing  her  path  of  conquest  in  China.  And  again,  as 
in  1915,  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to  use  force  to  uphold  the 
open-door  principle.  That  rebukes  without  willingness  to  back  them 
with  force  would  prove  ineffective,  should  have  been  clear  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Stimson  from  his  experiences  two  years  earlier.  In 
1929  he  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  stop  a  Russian  attack  on  China  by 
reminding  both  countries  of  their  obligations  under  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.  The  sole  effect  of  this  intervention  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  had 
been  increased  ill-feeling  between  Russia  and  the  United  States.^" 

Despite  these  diplomatic  failures,  the  policy  of  non-recognition  and 
of  protests  against  attempts  to  dismember  China  continued,  with  only 
very  limited  attempts  to  supplement  it  by  economic  pressures  such  as 
boycotts  and  embargoes  on  war  materiel.  Stronger  measures,  it  was 
feared,  would  lead  to  war.  In  1937,  Japan  resumed  its  full-scale  of- 
fensive against  China.  The  United  States  met  with  eighteen  other 
powers  to  discuss  measures  to  be  taken  to  enforce  the  Nine-Power 
Pact  and  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact.  But  when  it  became  clear  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  Britain  was  prepared  to  use  force,  the 
conference  collapsed,  and  with  it  any  chance  to  maintain  the  open- 
door  policy  as  a  collective  international  measure.  The  United  States 
issued  a  statement  of  general  policy  saying  that  "We  advocate  ab- 
stinence by  all  nations  from  use  of  force  in  pursuit  of  policy  and  from 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations."  ^^  No  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  open-door  policy  was  made.  However,  the  United 
States  continued  to  decline  to  recognize  the  effects  of  Japanese  ag- 
gression in  the  Far  East.  It  also  granted  loans  to  China  which  served 
to  strengthen  that  country  in  its  fight  against  Japan.  And  when 
Japan  declared  in  1938  that  she  was  no  longer  bound  by  past  policies 
in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  refused  to  recognize  a  "new  order" 
and  reserved  "all  rights  of  the  United  States  as  they  exist."  ^^ 

Stability  at  the  Expense  of  Progress.  During  the  1899-1939  peri- 
od, American  troops  were  stationed  almost  continuously  in  China,  or 
on  American  ships  in  Chinese  waters.  Their  sole  purpose,  according 
to  the  United  States,  was  the  protection  of  American  interests  which 
could  not  be  adequately  shielded  by  the  Chinese  government.^^  A 
typical  instruction  issued  to  an  American  diplomatic  official  in  China 
in  1930  stated  that  "when  the  American  government  sends  or  main- 
tains abroad  armed  forces  in  times  of  peace,  the  intention  is  that  the 
activities  of  these  forces  be  limited  to  the  fulfillment  of  peaceful  mis- 
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sions  and  are  not  to  extend  to  acts  of  force  or  combat  except  under 
circumstances  in  which  their  proper  mission  can  be  carried  out  by  no 
other  means.'"* 

It  was  also  declared  officially:  "In  the  judgment  of  the  Department 
[of  State},  military  force  should  be  employed  only  as  a  last  resort 
and  only  if  considered  absolutely  necessary."  ^^  American  diplo- 
matic and  military  personnel  in  China  adhered  to  this  admonition. 
Only  major  provocations  were  met  with  military  force,  and  active  use 
of  the  military  was  terminated  as  soon  as  possible.  For  example,  the 
United  States  shipped  2500  marines  to  Peking  as  part  of  an  interna- 
tional expedition  sent  to  rescue  the  foreign  legations  there  during  the 
Boxer  revolt.  But  as  soon  as  the  uprising  was  quelled,  the  United 
States  was  ready  to  withdraw.  Afterwards,  Secretary  of  State  Hay 
even  took  it  upon  himself  to  dissuade  the  other  foreign  states  from  de- 
claring war  on  China  and  from  using  the  incident  as  a  pretext  to  ex- 
tort further  major  concessions  from  China. 

When  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  United  States  refused  to  use 
troops.  For  instance,  in  1925  it  declined  to  contribute  1000  men  to 
an  international  force  to  be  set  up  to  protect  a  neutral  zone  around 
Shanghai.  The  State  Department  advised  the  other  powers  bluntly 
that  "this  would  be  an  act  of  forcible  intervention  on  Chinese  terri- 
tory .  .  .  the  American  government  would  be  opposed  to  such  a  policy, 
and  .  .  .  would  not  consider  it  unless  the  naval  authorities  reported 
that  it  was  an  imperative  necessity  for  the  protection  of  American 
and  other  foreign  lives  in  Shanghai."  ^*  After  1937,  no  further  Ameri- 
can military  action  took  place  in  China,  and  all  troops  were  with- 
drawn. Protection  of  Americans  and  their  property  was  left  to  Chin- 
ese authorities. 

Though  military  intervention  had  been  used  cautiously,  and  limited 
primarily  to  the  protection  of  Americans  and  their  property,  it  could 
not  fail  to  have  incidental  effects  on  Chinese  domestic  politics.  Most 
of  the  uprisings  which  endangered  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners 
before  1912,  were  directed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt  Manchu 
dynasty  and  its  minions.  By  throwing  their  support  to  the  Manchus 
and  assisting  them  in  quelling  riots,  the  foreign  powers,  including  the 
United  States,  furthered  temporary  political  stability  and  strengthened 
China's  hand  in  foreign  policy.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  respon- 
sible for  shoring  up  an  unpopular,  decadent  regime,  which  might 
otherwise  have  succumbed  to  the  Taiping  Rebellion  of  1850-1864,  or 
subsequent  major  civil  disturbances  led  by  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  fol- 
lowers.'^   After  the  Manchus  were  finally  overthrown  in  1912,  unrest 
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continued  because  various  factions  sought  to  assume  control  over  all 
or  part  of  the  country. 

Fak  Eastern  Dollar  Diplomacy.  To  keep  the  open  door  aj  ar  with 
a  multi-national  wedge,  the  United  States,  especially  during  the  Taft 
administration,  tried  to  arrange  for  joint  loans  by  the  United  States 
and  other  powers  to  finance  China's  economic  development  and  there- 
by strengthen  her  government.  If  many  states  would  participate  in 
financing  the  great  Chinese  railways  and  other  major  enterprises,  this 
would  keep  such  powers  as  Japan  and  Russia  from  dominating  China's 
economy.^^  When  the  scheme  for  direct  loans  by  governments  failed, 
loans  by  private  banks,  supported  by  their  governments,  were  sug- 
gested instead.  In  a  State  Department  memorandum  prepared  in 
1909,  Secretary  Knox  wrote:  "If  China  is  to  develop  industrially  as  an 
independent  political  unit,  the  aid  it  receives  from  other  countries 
must  be  distributed  in  a  manner  to  prevent  any  partisan  domination 
of  the  capital." 

In  Knox's  opinion:  "The  nations  that  finance  the  great  Chinese 
railways  and  other  enterprises  will  be  foremost  in  the  affairs  of  China 
and  the  participation  of  American  capital  in  these  investments  will 
give  the  voice  of  the  U.S.  more  authority  in  political  controversies  in 
that  country  which  will  go  far  toward  guaranteeing  the  preservation 
of  the  administrative  entity  of  China  .  .  .  the  domination  of  China  by 
other  nations  to  our  exclusion  would  be  fraught  with  danger  .  .  .  the 
balancing  of  power  in  China  is  essential  to  peace  in  the  Orient  just 
as  it  has  been  necessary  in  Turkey  to  keep  Europe  quiet.  Our  interests 
in  Asiatic  waters  require  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  pre- 
dominant interests  and  influences  at  Peking  on  the  part  of  other 
powers  and  that  American  prestige  in  China  be  undiminished."^® 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  State  Department  succeeded  in 
making  arrangements  for  American  bankers  to  join  a  group  of  British, 
French,  and  German  bankers  in  making  a  loan  to  finance  railroad  con- 
struction in  central  and  southern  China.  Knox  also  proposed — with- 
out success — that  a  group  of  foreign  powers  should  grant  a  loan  to  the 
Chinese  government  which  would  permit  it  to  purchase  the  Manchurian 
railroads  which  had  been  under  Japanese  control.  The  railroads 
would  be  managed  by  an  international  board  until  the  loan  had  been 
repaid.^"  To  the  dismay  of  the  State  Department,  the  American 
bankers  took  little  interest  in  using  their  investments  in  China  as  a 
means  of  American  support  for  that  country.  Japan  and  Russia, 
who  had  gone  to  war  to  protect  their  Chinese  railroad  rights,  resented 
Knox's  blunt  interference  in  their  affairs,  and  were  not  deterred  from 
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expanding  their  influence  in  China.  And  many  Americans  objected 
to  dollar  diplomacy  because  of  its  interventionary  features  and  be- 
cause it  made  enemies  for  the  United  States. 

When  President  Wilson  took  office,  he  promptly  reversed  the  loan 
policy  of  the  Taft  administration.  With  indignation,  he  declined  to 
accept  the  responsibility  to  request  bankers  to  undertake  loans  "which 
might  conceivably  go  the  length  in  some  unhappy  contingency  of 
forcible  interference  in  the  financial  and  even  the  political  affairs  of 
that  great  oriental  state."  *^  The  Wilson  administration  would  try 
to  furnish  Americans  with  the  facilities  needed  to  compete  with  their 
industrial  and  commercial  rivals  in  the  development  of  China.  But  it 
would  not  embark  on  any  broad  scheme  of  economic  penetration  which 
would  entail  control  over  China's  internal  and  foreign  policies.  The 
open  door,  as  in  the  past,  was  to  be  preserved  by  American  example 
which  other  powers  would  be  urged  to  emulate.  By  1917,  world  events 
changed  Wilson's  mind.  The  loan  consortium  was  revived  and  the 
Wilson  administration  promised  official  support  to  American  bankers 
who  invested  in  Chinese  railroads  and  industries.  Like  Taft,  Wilson 
hoped  this  would  stop  Japan's  economic  march  of  conquest  in  China. 

The  Siberian  Venture.  In  one  instance  Wilson  was  forced  to 
participate  in  a  major  military  intervention  in  the  Fast  East.  Os- 
tensibly, the  intervention  concerned  the  defensive  needs  of  the  Allied 
powers  in  the  closing  days  of  World  War  I.  But  Wilson  would  not 
have  consented  to  American  participation,  had  it  not  seemed  impera- 
tive to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East,  by  stopping 
Japan  from  dismembering  China.  Briefly,  these  were  the  circum- 
stances: The  Russian  revolution  of  1917  had  largely  stopped  Russia's 
fight  against  the  Germans,  and  there  was  a  good  chance  that  Russia 
and  Germany  would  make  a  separate  peace  and  that  rich  stores  of 
military  supplies  in  Russia  would  fall  into  German  hands.  France 
and  Britain  tried  to  forestall  this  by  sending  military  expeditions  to 
northern  European  Russia  and  to  Siberia  to  strengthen  the  remain- 
ing non-communistic  forces  so  that  they  would  continue  the  fight 
against  Germany. 

Although  favoring  neither  one  of  these  expeditions  because  they 
involved  intervention  in  the  Russian  revolution,  the  United  States  was 
particularly  opposed  to  the  Siberian  venture.  It  suspected  that  Japa- 
nese troops  which  would  participate  in  the  intervention,  would  use  it 
as  a  pretext  to  entrench  themselves  in  Siberia  and  northern  Man- 
churia where  Russian  control  had  collapsed.  This  would  change  the 
Far  Eastern  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  Japan.    While  the  United 
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States  was  deliberating  about  the  course  it  should  pursue,  Japanese 
troops  acted.  They  occupied  Manchuria  on  the  pretext  that  forces 
opposed  to  the  Allies  had  taken  control  of  the  region.  When  it  be- 
came clear  that  Japan  would  intervene  in  Russian  and  Chinese  affairs 
regardless  of  American  opposition,  and  that  the  other  Allies  might 
proceed  with  joint  intervention  despite  Wilson's  reluctance,  he  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  better  for  American  forces  to  participate  and 
exercise  a  restraining  influence  on  Japan,  than  to  remain  entirely  aloof 
and  permit  the  Japanese  to  despoil  Russia  and  China  alike.*^  Wil- 
son suggested  a  Japanese-American  expedition  of  "a  few  thousand" 
men,  in  the  hope  that  his  plan  would  keep  Japanese  troops  to  a  mini- 
mum. But  though  the  United  States  dispatched  only  9000  men,  the 
Japanese  sent  72,000,  and  retained  them  in  Siberia  even  after  Ameri- 
can forces  withdrew  in  1920.  Wilson  had  failed  to  accomplish  his 
purpose. 

Interventions  to  Preserve  the  Balance  of  Power.  American  in- 
tervention in  Far  Eastern  politics  to  prevent  the  partition  of  the  Chin- 
ese empire  or  its  domination  by  any  one  power  furnishes  the  clearest 
example  of  intervention  undertaken  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power. 
It  illustrates  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine  in  many  instances  where 
proper  diplomatic  pressure  ends  and  intervention  begins.  It  brings 
into  focus  the  question  of  how  direct  and  serious  the  danger  to  a  coun- 
try's national  safety  must  be  before  it  is  justified  to  interfere  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  those  countries  which  have  caused  this  danger. 
As  regards  American  intervention  in  China's  foreign  affairs,  one  can 
make  out  a  good  though  not  completely  conclusive  argument  that  the 
perils  which  the  United  States  tried  to  prevent  were  too  remote,  in 
most  instances,  to  make  intervention  proper,  either  under  modern  in- 
ternational law  or  under  the  traditional  American  non-intervention 
doctrine. 

In  the  1898-1939  period  there  are  also  a  number  of  instances  of  in- 
terference with  the  foreign  affairs  of  European  countries  when  there 
was  a  possibility  that  the  international  balance  of  power  might  be 
altered  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States.  Since  most  of  them 
occurred  at  a  time  when  there  was  grave  danger  that  Europe  would 
fall  under  the  control  of  an  aggressive  state,  intent  on  world  con- 
quest, it  is  highly  controversial  which  of  these  incidents,  if  any,  con- 
stituted illegal  intervention.  A  few  examples  will  indicate  the  type 
of  measures  employed  and  illustrate  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  take  preventive  action  to  forestall  an  adverse  change  in  the 
balance  of  power. 
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To  forestall  the  second  world  war  and  the  danger  of  American  in- 
volvement, President  Roosevelt  made  repeated  appeals  to  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  to  dissuade  them  from  conquest  in  Central  Europe.  These 
appeals  were  justified  because,  in  his  opinion,  "any  major  war,  even 
if  it  were  to  be  confined  to  other  continents,  must  bear  heavily  on  them 
{the  peoples  of  the  Western  hemisphere}  during  its  continuance  and 
also  for  generations  to  come."  *^  On  September  3,  1939,  after  the  war 
which  he  had  foreseen,  had  come,  Roosevelt  told  the  American  people 
that  there  is  a  "simple  but  unalterable  fact  in  modern  foreign  rela- 
tions. When  peace  has  been  broken  anywhere,  peace  of  all  countries 
everywhere  is  in  danger."  He  added:  "It  is  easy  for  you  and  me  to 
shrug  our  shoulders  and  say  that  conflicts  taking  place  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  continental  United  States,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
American  Hemisphere,  do  not  seriously  affect  the  Americas  and  that 
all  the  United  States  has  to  do  is  to  ignore  them  and  go  about  their  own 
business.  Passionately  though  we  may  desire  detachment,  we  are 
forced  to  realize  that  every  word  that  comes  through  the  air,  every 
ship  that  sails  the  sea,  every  battle  that  is  fought  does  affect  the 
American  future."  ^^ 

To  protect  this  future,  Roosevelt  had  urged  Hitler  in  September  1938 
to  settle  his  dispute  with  Czechoslovakia  over  the  Sudeten  Germans 
peacefully,  and  he  had  protested  when  Hitler  conquered  Czechoslo- 
vakia a  few  months  later  in  violation  of  the  principle  of  "non-inter- 
vention by  any  nation  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations."  *^  He 
had  asked  Mussolini  to  use  his  influence  to  stop  Hitler  from  aggres- 
sive action,  and  objected  when  Mussolini  took  Albania  in  April  of 
1939.  He  had  appealed  to  the  President  of  Poland,  the  King  of  Italy 
and  Chancellor  Hitler  in  August  1939  to  settle  their  differences  peace- 
fully. He  used  strong  language,  usually  avoided  in  diplomacy,  to  de- 
nounce the  dictators,  comparing  their  methods  to  those  of  the  Huns 
and  Vandals.^^ 

While  outwardly  adhering  to  neutrality,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
aid  the  war  effort  of  the  democracies.  At  the  insistence  of  the  ad- 
ministration, Congress  had  revised  the  Neutrality  Act  in  November 
of  1939,  less  than  two  months  after  the  invasion  of  Poland.  The  arms 
embargo  was  repealed,  and  belligerents  were  granted  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  arms  from  private  firms  in  the  United  States  on  a  "cash 
and  carry"  basis.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  new  system  would  en- 
able the  democracies,  who  controlled  the  Atlantic  shipping  lanes,  to 
purchase  vitally  needed  arms  in  the  United  States,  whereas  the  Axis 
powers  would  be  unable  to  send  ships  to  the  United  States  to  buy  arms. 
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When  critics  at  home  and  abroad  complained  about  "intervention" 
and  "violation  of  the  spirit  of  neutrality,"  Roosevelt  and  his  sup- 
porters refuted  the  charge  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  outcome  of  the  war.  The  sole  motive  for  their 
action  was  the  desire  to  protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

In  October  1939,  Russia  invited  Finland  to  discuss  common  security 
problems.  Fearful  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  use  these  negotiations 
to  extort  concessions  from  its  small  neighbor  which  would  impair 
Finland's  independence.  President  Roosevelt  appealed  to  President 
Kalinin,  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  re- 
frain from  demands  which  would  impair  Finnish  independence.^^  The 
negotiations  collapsed  because  Finland  would  not  accede  to  Soviet  re- 
quests. To  avoid  the  war  which  threatened,  the  United  States  prof- 
fered its  good  offices,  but  the  Soviet  Union  declined.  When  Russia 
invaded  Finland  in  1939,  President  Roosevelt  publicly  denounced  the 
invasion  and  urged  American  citizens  to  withhold  war  supplies  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Congress  was  asked  to  set  aside  Finland's  semi- 
annual debt  installment,  with  the  thought  that  it  might  be  returned 
to  Finland,  and  Congress  later  voted  a  moratorium.  Congress  also 
granted  Finland  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  for  "agricultural  and  other  civ- 
ilian supplies"  and  made  it  possible  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
advance  additional  funds  for  non-military  purposes.^* 

All  these  interventionary  and  unneutral  measures  indicated  where 
American  sympathies  lay,  but  they  could  not  stem  the  tide  of  totali- 
tarian aggression.  They  may  have  encouraged  the  victims  of  ag- 
gression to  hope  for  more  substantial  aid  in  the  future  and  to  con- 
tinue the  fight,  or  the  spirit  of  resistance,  until  that  aid  might  come. 
But  without  any  definite  assurance  that  words  and  minor  assistance 
would  turn  into  full-scale  support,  before  it  was  too  late,  it  seemed  to 
many  that  the  American  giant  was  laboring  hard  to  bring  forth  a 
feeble  dwarf  when  a  mighty  titan  was  needed. 

The  Menace  of  Militant  Dictatorship.  Before  sending  troops 
to  Siberia  in  1918,  Wilson  had  stipulated  as  follows:  "All  associated 
in  this  course  of  action  were  to  unite  in  assuring  the  people  of  Russia 
in  the  most  public  and  solemn  manner  that  none  of  the  governments 
uniting  in  the  action  either  in  Siberia  or  in  northern  Russia  contem- 
plates any  interference  of  any  kind  with  the  political  sovereignty  of 
Russia,  any  intervention  in  her  internal  affairs,  or  any  impairment 
of  her  territorial  integrity  either  now  or  hereafter,  but  that  each  of 
the  associated  powers  has  the  single  object  of  affording  such  aid  as 
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shall  be  acceptable,  and  only  such  aid  as  shall  be  acceptable,  to  the 
Russian  people  in  their  endeavor  to  regain  control  of  their  own  affairs, 
their  own  territory,  and  their  own  destiny."*^ 

Wilson  sympathized  with  the  ideals  of  the  Russian  revolution  and 
feared,  with  good  reason,  that  Britain  and  France  intended  to  use  the 
Siberian  intervention  as  an  anti-Bolshevik  crusade.  His  own  policy 
was  to  be  different.  As  the  American  ambassador  to  Russia  phrased 
it:  "The  policy  of  my  government  consists  in  non-intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Russia  and  in  giving  the  opportunity  to  the  people 
of  this  great  country  to  select  their  own  form  of  Government,  make 
their  own  laws  and  elect  their  own  officials."  ^^ 

Accordingly,  immediate  recognition  had  been  extended  to  the  Ker- 
ensky  government  after  the  May  revolution  in  1917.  But  when  later 
that  year  Russia  fell  under  the  control  of  a  communist  dictatorship 
which  obviously  disregarded  all  democratic  precepts,  Wilson's  atti- 
tude began  to  change.  He  had  no  sympathy  for  revolutions  unless 
they  were  on  behalf  of  popular  rule.  Rather  than  recognize  the  com- 
munist government,  he  first  gave  limited  support  to  Admiral  Kolchak, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  counter-revolution  who  had  promised  to  estab- 
lish a  constitutional  democracy  in  Russia.^^  When  Kolchak's  forces 
collapsed  and  it  became  clear  that  the  communist  regime  was  firmly  en- 
trenched, Wilson  still  refused  to  abide  by  his  pledge  of  non-interven- 
tion in  Russia's  internal  affairs.  Instead  he  hoped  that  non-recogni- 
tion would  force  the  Communists  to  adopt  more  democratic  methods 
and  would  encourage  those  elements  which  were  trying  to  overthrow 
communism. 

While  opposition  to  dictatorial  government  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  adoption  of  the  non-recognition  policy,  there  were  other  reasons 
to  justify  it.  Among  them,  were  Russia's  failure  to  assume  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  preceding  governments,  refusal  to  settle  claims 
arising  out  of  the  revolutionary  activities,  and  Russia's  expressed  in- 
tent to  overthrow  the  capitalistic  system  in  other  countries.  Whether 
or  not  the  latter  reasons,  by  themselves,  would  have  kept  Wilson  from 
recognizing  the  communist  regime,  is  conjectural.  Judging  from  his 
policies  in  Central  America,  he  was  willing  to  overlook  many  faults 
in  a  new  government  as  long  as  it  held  the  promise  of  democratic 
rule  for  the  people.  The  ultimate  triumph  of  popular  government,  he 
felt,  would  make  it  easy  in  the  long  run,  to  solve  all  other  difficulties 
in  a  reasonable  manner.  Non-recognition  lasted  for  sixteen  years, 
long  beyond  the  span  of  time  when  there  could  be  any  hope  that  it 
might  lead  to  a  change  of  government  in  Russia.    After  arrangements 
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had  been  made  to  settle  American  claims  and  after  Russia  had  prom- 
ised to  abstain  from  communist  infiltration  of  the  United  States,  rec- 
ognition was  finally  granted  in  1933.  All  this  gives  rise  to  the  im- 
pression that  in  its  latter  phases,  at  any  rate,  the  non-recognition  pol- 
icy was  an  expression  of  unwillingness  to  deal  with  Russia  on  her 
terms,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  force  abandonment  of  communism. 

This  is  corroborated  by  a  study  of  the  American  attitude  towards 
other  dictatorial  governments  after  the  close  of  the  Wilson  era.^^  No 
attempts  were  made  to  use  the  non-recognition  policy  to  force  either 
the  Mussolini  or  Hitler  dictatorship  out  of  office.  Normal  diplomatic 
relations  were  maintained  with  both  countries  while  the  dictators  as- 
sumed control.  The  United  States  also  adopted  an  attitude  of  strict 
neutrality  in  the  Spanish  Civil  war  in  1936,  even  though  an  embargo 
on  munitions  supplies  to  both  factions  benefited  the  Fascists  who 
were  better  equipped  militarily  than  the  anti-Fascist  Loyalist  gov- 
ernment. Had  the  American  public  realized  that  the  success  of  the 
Hitler  dictatorship  in  Germany  would  presently  lead  to  another  world 
war  in  which  it  would  become  involved,  American  policy  might  have 
been  different.  Endowed  with  the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  the  twentieth  century  political  ideologies  prevailing  in 
powerful  nations,  could  cast  their  shadows  for  good  or  evil  over  the 
fate  of  the  United  States.  There  were  undoubtedly  many  occasions 
when  intervention  would  have  been  justified,  had  the  consequences  of 
domestic  events  abroad  been  properly  understood  and  evaluated.  That 
such  interventions  did  not  take  place  as  a  rule,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
failure  to  comprehend  the  dangers,  and  in  part  to  the  strong  public 
opposition  to  intervention,  especially  intervention  outside  the  West- 
ern hemisphere.  There  were  also  increasing  doubts  about  the  efficacy 
of  intervention  in  bringing  about  the  desired  results,  especially  when 
countries  remote  from  the  American  sphere  of  influence  were  involved 
and  there  was  unwillingness  to  use  force,  if  lesser  pressures  failed. 

The  conclusion  emerges  that  the  United  States,  before  World  War 
II  would  intervene  to  aid  the  overthrow  of  totalitarian  regimes  only 
if  it  expected  injury  to  itself  as  a  direct  result  of  the  continuance  of 
such  regimes.  While  dictatorships  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  espe- 
cially in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  United  States  presumably  were 
inimical  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  dictatorships 
in  more  distant  parts  of  the  world  were  viewed  with  relatively  little 
concern,  except  when  they  embarked  upon  an  orgy  of  aggression. 
Some  pressure  was  brought  at  times  to  induce  them  to  stop  persecu- 
tion of  minority  groups.    But  these  interventions  were  based  on  purely 
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humanitarian  considerations  and  on  motives  relating  to  American  do- 
mestic politics,  rather  than  on  the  idea  that  totalitarian  government 
in  distant  nations  might  have  a  very  direct  impact  on  the  safety  of 
the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  X 

GROWTH  OF  THE  NON-INTERVENTION 
PRINCIPLE,  1899-1939 

Non-Interventionism  at  Low  Ebb.  In  the  1899-1939  period  non- 
interventionisra  reached  an  all-time  low  during  the  presidency  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  To  a  chief  executive  whose  motto  in  interna- 
tional relations  was  to  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick"  ^  interven- 
tion, threatened  or  used,  was  an  ideal  bludgeon.  The  soft  talk — of 
limited  practical  significance — was  a  promise  that  intervention  would 
be  a  last  resort,  used  only  when  other  means  had  failed. 

Roosevelt's  major  breach  with  the  traditional  non-intervention  doc- 
trine was  his  postulate  that  the  United  States  should  be  the  policeman 
of  the  Western  hemisphere  who  must  intervene  to  preserve  law  and 
order  in  the  Americas,  even  when  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
was  not  directly  involved.  He  informed  his  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors in  1904:  "Chronic  wrong-doing,  or  an  impotence  which  results 
in  a  general  loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized  society,  may  in  America, 
as  elsewhere,  ultimately  require  intervention  by  some  civilized  na- 
tion, and  in  the  western  hemisphere  the  adherence  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine  may  force  the  United  States,  however  reluc- 
tantly, in  flagrant  cases  of  such  wrongdoings  or  impotence,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  an  international  police  power  .  .  ."  ^ 

He  justified  his  policy  by  the  broad  claim,  later  known  as  the  Roose- 
velt corollary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  for- 
bade all  European  interventions  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  regard- 
less of  their  purpose.  If  the  United  States  prohibited  European  pow- 
ers from  intervening  in  the  Western  hemisphere  for  such  legitimate 
purposes  as  the  collection  of  claims,  it  followed  logically  that  it  must 
champion  the  rights  of  European  creditors  and  must  collect  their  claims 
for  them.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  what  British  diplomats  pointed  out 
to  Roosevelt,  who  agreed  with  their  views  ^  and  declared  that  "it  is 
incompatible  with  international  equity  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
fuse to  allow  other  powers  to  take  the  only  means  at  their  disposal  of 
satisfying  the  claims  of  their  creditors  and  yet  refuse,  itself,  to  take 
any  such  steps."  *  Roosevelt's  error,  of  course,  was  two-fold.  There 
was  no  general  duty  to  intervene.  In  fact,  under  the  international 
law  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  was  no  right  to  do  so,  except  in 
self-defense  or  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty.    And  there  was  no  reason, 
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under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  or  on  any  other  basis,  to  categorically 
deny  to  European  powers  the  right  to  collect  their  claims  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  had  not  objected  when  European 
states  bombarded  Latin-American  ports  and  landed  troops  on  Latin- 
American  territory  for  the  protection  of  their  nationals,  as  long  as 
these  interventions  were  brief  and  intended  solely  to  collect  debts.^ 
Roosevelt  himself  had  said  in  1901  in  connection  with  Venezuela's 
difficulties  with  foreign  creditors  that  "If  any  South  American  country 
misbehaves  toward  a  European  country,  let  the  European  country 
spank  it."  ^  But  after  he  had  obtained  rights  for  the  building  of  the 
Panama  canal  in  1902,  he  wanted  to  do  the  spanking  himself,  espe- 
cially in  the  canal  region.  If  European  nations  were  allowed  to  col- 
lect their  claims  against  Caribbean  republics  by  force,  foreign  troops 
would  be  stationed  near  the  canal,  and  might  conceivably  be  used  to 
interfere  with  its  operation.  How  much  simpler  it  would  be  to  call 
a  halt  to  all  foreign  intervention  in  the  Caribbean,  without  having  to 
bother  with  distinguishing  between  harmless  and  potentially  harmful 
ones!  The  Roosevelt  corollary  accomplished  this.  As  long  as  the 
United  States  had  the  strength  to  support  the  corollary,  Roosevelt 
would  uphold  it,  and  be  little  concerned  with  whether  or  not  it  ac- 
corded with  the  traditional  policies  of  the  United  States. 

When  Roosevelt  had  warned  Latin-American  nations  in  1904  that 
failure  to  put  their  house  in  order  would  lead  to  American  interven- 
tion, he  had  promised  that  the  United  States  would  use  its  rights  with 
restraint:  "We  would  interfere  with  them  only  in  the  last  resort,  and 
then  only  if  it  became  evident  that  their  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  do  justice  at  home  and  abroad  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  or  had  invited  foreign  aggression  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire 
body  of  American  nations."'^ 

But  Roosevelt's  qualifications  meant  little  in  practice.  At  times 
the  phrase  "rights  of  the  United  States"  was  so  broadly  construed  that 
almost  any  injury  to  Americans  in  their  person,  property,  or  business 
relations  justified  intervention.  It  was  not  necessary  to  show  that 
any  broad  national  interests  were  affected  adversely.  For  instance, 
when  United  States'  good  offices  failed  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
a  dispute  between  American  businessmen  and  the  Dominican  govern- 
ment, Roosevelt  decided  to  intervene  to  aid  the  businessmen.  In  his 
opinion,  non-intervention  was  "an  attitude  proper  under  normal  con- 
ditions, but  one  which  in  this  particular  kind  of  case  results  to  the 
disadvantage  of  its  citizens  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  states."  * 
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The  danger  of  foreign  intervention  was  also  proved  quite  easily. 
Whenever  nationals  of  European  countries  suffered  in  any  way  as  a 
result  of  political  upheavals  in  Latin-American  countries,  there  was 
a  presumption  that  their  countries  of  origin  might  intervene  on  their 
behalf:  hence  a  danger  of  foreign  intervention.  The  intervention  in 
Santo  Domingo  furnishes  a  good  example  of  how  this  danger  was 
commonly  exaggerated.  After  Roosevelt  had  decided  that  the  cus- 
toms administration  of  Santo  Domingo  should  be  placed  in  American 
hands,  so  that  American  and  foreign  creditors  would  receive  fair  treat- 
ment, he  stated  that  "this  government  has  been  most  reluctant  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way,  and  has  finally  concluded  to  take  action  only  be- 
cause it  has  become  evident  that  failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  a  situa- 
tion fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  cause  of  international  peace."  * 
(Italics  added.) 

Yet  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  European  power  which  might 
intervene  to  collect  debts  would  maintain  troops  in  Santo  Domingo  to 
use  the  island  as  a  base  to  endanger  American  control  of  trans-isthmian 
traffic.  If  any  such  intervention  would  have  taken  place,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  continued  at  the  risk  of  hostilities  with  the  United 
States  because  the  stakes  involved  were  far  too  small  to  induce  a  Euro- 
pean power  to  fight  a  major  war. 

The  Age  of  Interventionism.  Why  did  Theodore  Roosevelt  emas- 
culate the  non-intervention  doctrine  to  the  point  where  it  meant  noth- 
ing more  than  that  the  United  States  would  not  go  on  a  wild  spree  of 
ill-considered  interventions?  Was  the  doctrine  a  victim  of  Roose- 
velt's personality,  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  or  of  international  po- 
litical conditions?  The  answer  is  that  the  doctrine  was  a  victim  of 
all  of  these,  but  particularly  of  international  political  conditions  which 
made  non-intervention  seem  fraught  with  disadvantage  and  interven- 
tion full  of  benefit. 

These  were  the  exhilarating  days  when  the  United  States  had  ma- 
tured to  great  power  status.  Events  all  over  the  world  affected  its 
destiny.  The  people  were  flushed  with  a  new  sense  of  power.  Al- 
ready in  1895  the  nation  had  applauded  when  Olney  boasted  that 
"Today  the  United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  this  continent 
and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  inter- 
position." ^°  The  Spanish-American  war,  and  its  aftermath,  seemed 
proof  that  destiny  was  beckoning  the  United  States  to  use  its  power 
to  the  fullest  and  emulate  the  great  European  states  who  were  then 
carving  out  empires  by  conquering  weak  countries.  Roosevelt  and 
his  followers  thought  that  it  was  no  longer  right  to  sit  idly  by  when 
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international  conditions  were  contrary  to  American  interests  or  sym- 
pathies. A  great  power,  if  it  wished  to  retain  this  status,  had  to  in- 
tervene to  shape  political  trends  in  accordance  with  its  interests,  major 
as  well  as  minor.  Restraining  traditions  of  the  past  were  no  longer 
applicable  and  were  to  be  cast  to  the  winds.  Legal  subtleties  were  a 
pastime  for  pusillanimous  lawyers,  but  not  for  red-blooded  Americans. 

A  policy  of  intervention  seemed  particularly  advantageous  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  Besides  the  strategic  interests  which  required  pro- 
tection, there  were  ever-increasing  economic  stakes  which  would  bene- 
fit by  political  order  imposed  through  intervention.  Intervention 
would  topple  autocratic  governments  which  were  obnoxious  to  Ameri- 
cans because  of  their  dishonesty,  graft,  and  bloody  excesses  committed 
on  political  opponents.  With  many  weighty  reasons  favoring  inter- 
vention, and  few  counter-indications,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  large 
number  of  interventions  occurred.  Rather  it  is  surprising,  in  view 
of  Roosevelt's  theories,  that  the  number  of  interventions  was  not  larger, 
and  that  so  relatively  few  took  place  in  areas  other  than  the  Caribbean. 
There  are  two  explanations  for  this  phenomenon.  In  the  first  place, 
intervention  always  entailed  the  danger  of  large  scale  military  in- 
volvement, and  it  would  have  been  foolish,  even  for  a  great  power,  to 
engage  in  numerous  interventions  simultaneously,  especially  when  only 
lesser  objectives  were  to  be  attained.  For  this  reason,  intervention 
was  generally  reserved  for  use  only  when  strategic  objectives  were  at 
stake.  This  explains,  in  part,  why  conditions  which  led  to  interven- 
tion in  strategically  vital  Caribbean  lands,  did  not  often  lead  to  in- 
tervention in  other  areas  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  When  they  did 
lead  to  intervention,  action  was  far  more  limited  in  scope  and  dura- 
tion.^^  The  second  reason  for  restraint  in  the  use  of  intervention  lies 
in  the  non-intervention  doctrine.  Despite  its  emasculation  by  Roose- 
velt and  his  followers,  the  doctrine  still  retained  a  strong  hold  on  many 
Americans,  and  was  therefore  never  openly  repudiated.  A  broad  pro- 
gram of  intervention  for  causes  which  did  not  involve  a  major  nation- 
al interest  would  have  aroused  considerable  public  opposition  and 
would  therefore  have  been  politically  unwise.  Deference  to  the  non- 
intervention doctrine  also  explains  why  Roosevelt  tried  to  find  legal 
justification  for  intervention,  whenever  it  was  undertaken,  rather  than 
explaining  his  real  objectives. 

Dollar  Diplomacy.  William  Howard  Taft,  like  Roosevelt,  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  to  unfetter  the  United  States  from  "outworn 
dogmas  of  the  past,"  designed  for  colonial  times.  The  nation  must 
now  take  a  positive  approach  to  foreign  affairs  which  must  involve 
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more  than  "a  mere  assertion  of  the  right  to  international  existence."  ^^ 
Among  the  outworn  dogmas,  though  Taft  did  not  say  so  specifically, 
was  the  non-intervention  doctrine.  Like  Roosevelt,  Taft  felt  that 
the  United  States  had  a  duty  to  intervene  to  advance  its  interests  and 
those  of  individual  citizens,  even  when  the  question  of  self-preserva- 
tion was  not  at  stake.  But  Taft  wanted  to  substitute  "dollars  for 
bullets."  ^^  Instead  of  intervening  by  armed  force  to  change  condi- 
tions which  were  inimical  to  American  interests,  Taft  proposed  to  fore- 
stall such  conditions  by  establishing  American  economic  control  in 
major  trouble  spots.  Political  control,  he  believed,  would  be  a  con- 
comitant of  economic  control.  With  American  bankers  holding  the 
purse  strings  of  a  weak  country,  and  American  businessmen  running 
its  major  utilities  and  industries,  order  could  be  assured,  the  danger 
of  European  intervention  forestalled,  and  the  affairs  of  the  country  in 
question  could  be  conducted  to  please  Americans.  Such  a  policy  was 
equally  suitable  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

To  further  "dollar  diplomacy,"  the  American  government  would 
pledge  full  support  to  its  nationals  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  economic  control  in  foreign  countries.  If  possible,  the  prom- 
ise of  economic  advantage  to  the  foreign  country  would  be  the  enter- 
ing wedge.  But  if  money  did  not  talk  persuasively  enough,  there 
would  be  little  hesitancy  to  use  threats  or  even  establish  economic 
control  at  gun  point.  An  analysis  of  interventions  during  Taft's  presi- 
dency shows  that  dollar  diplomacy  was  used  primarily  to  increase 
American  influence  in  regions  of  strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States.  Boosting  American  business  interests  was  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate, though  not  neglected.  Yet  his  critics  judged  Taft  on  the 
basis  of  his  theories  rather  than  his  actions.  For  instance,  Senator 
Shipstead,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, complained:  "American  banking  and  bonding  interests,  trading 
corporations,  public  utilities,  hemp  and  timber  concessions,  represent 
the  principal  enterprises  for  which  our  Federal  Government  practices 
'dollar  diplomacy'  in  Latin  America.  The  State  Department  acts 
as  commercial  agency  and  diplomatic  referee.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment furnishes  and  directs  the  United  States  marines  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  The  customs  revenues  of  the  various  repub- 
lics are  the  principal  securities  for  American  loans  and  investments, 
and  the  levying  and  collection  of  these  funds  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  agents  either  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  to  the  United  States 
Government."  ^^ 

Taft  was  condemned  for  allegedly  using  intervention  on  behalf  of 
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small  interest  groups.  Yet,  significantly,  his  basic  contention  went 
unchallenged  that  the  United  States  must  engage  in  preventive  inter- 
vention in  areas  of  strategic  importance  to  itself  when  impending  eco- 
nomic and  political  breakdown  might  invite  foreign  intervention  to  the 
detriment  of  the  United  States.  His  theory  of  preventive  intervention 
was,  of  course,  not  in  accord  with  the  traditional  non-intervention  doc- 
trine which  permitted  intervention  only  to  alleviate  direct  and  imme- 
diate dangers.  Preventive  intervention  to  forestall  an  impending 
danger,  which,  if  it  materialized,  might  entail  ill  consequences  for  the 
United  States,  was  much  too  remote  to  justify  intervention  under  the 
traditional  American  doctrine.  Taft's  theories,  like  those  of  Roose- 
velt, left  the  non-intervention  doctrine  without  real  substance. 

Wilson  Re-Interprets  the  Non-Intervention  Doctrine.  When 
Woodrow  Wilson  became  President,  he  channelled  the  Taft  and  Roose- 
velt theories  into  a  new  direction,  but  he  did  not  break  with  the  idea 
that  a  duty  of  intervention  existed  beyond  the  duty  of  national  self- 
preservation.  On  March  11,  1913,  he  wrote  to  American  diplomatic 
officers  in  Latin  America  that  ''just  government  rests  always  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  freedom  without  order 
based  upon  law  and  upon  the  public  conscience  and  approval.  We 
shall  look  to  make  these  principles  the  basis  of  mutual  intercourse, 
respect,  and  helpfulness  between  our  sister  republics  and  ourselves. 
We  shall  lend  our  influence  of  every  kind  to  the  realization  of  these 
principles  in  fact  and  practice  .  .  .  We  can  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  seek  to  seize  the  power  of  government  to  advance  their  own 
personal  interests  or  ambitions."  ^^ 

It  was  Wilson's  belief  that  the  United  States,  as  a  great  power, 
was  morally  obligated  to  aid  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  to  develop 
representative  government.  It  should  try  to  do  this  with  the  least 
amount  of  force.  But  if  armed  intervention  would  be  required  as  a 
last  resort,  it  would  be  used.  Wilson  hoped  that  recognition  would 
be  his  most  effective  tool  to  pave  the  way  for  democracy  south  of  the 
border.  Only  governments  which  had  come  to  power  through  legiti- 
mate methods  and  which  had  popular  support,  would  be  recognized. 
Inability  to  get  American  recognition  would  mean  slow  or  sudden 
death. 

Of  course,  this  use  of  recognition  was  interventionary  and  irreconcil- 
able with  Wilson's  avowed  desire  to  abstain  from  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  com- 
mented in  his  memoirs:  "I  could  not  follow  him  in  his  policy  of  never 
recognizing  a  government  which  had  gained  the  sovereign  power  by 
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force  of  arms,  even  though  it  was  endorsed  later  in  a  definite  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  will  by  election  or  other  constitutional  method. 
Such  a  course  was  too  manifestly  an  interference  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  a  foreign  state  to  be,  in  my  judgment,  proper."  ^®  But  Wilson, 
the  moralist,  failed  to  see  the  contradiction.  In  his  opinion,  pressure 
to  protect  a  foreign  country  from  dictatorship  and  violations  of  its 
own  constitution  was  not  intervention  at  all.  Rather,  it  liberated  the 
foreign  people  from  undue  and  illegal  domestic  coercions  and  hence 
made  it  freer  than  it  had  been  before.  Once  the  foreign  people  had 
been  relieved  of  the  bondage  of  dictatorship  and  unconstitutional  gov- 
ernment, it  could  shape  its  political  institutions  as  it  saw  fit — pre- 
sumably in  the  image  of  American  democracy.  If  dictatorship  or  un- 
constitutional government  recurred,  this  was  evidence  that  the  forces 
of  domestic  coercion  were  still  at  work  and  that  further  foreign  aid 
was  required  to  erect  constitutional  government  on  a  firm  foundation. 

Within  his  definition  of  what  constituted  "intervention,"  Wilson 
considered  himself  an  arch  foe  of  interventionism  which  made  a  mock- 
ery of  the  ideal  of  equal  sovereignty  for  small  and  large  peoples  alike. 
Interventions  to  promote  business  interests  of  individual  citizens  of 
the  intervening  country  were  particularly  objectionable.  In  his  opin- 
ion, it  was  "a  very  perilous  thing  to  determine  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
nation  in  the  terms  of  material  interests."  ^'^  Yet  while  he  enjoined 
the  nation  to  be  guided  by  moral  principles  and  forsake  self-interest, 
he  failed  to  comprehend  his  own  unwillingness  to  carry  his  convictions 
to  their  logical  conclusion.  For  Wilson,  like  his  predecessors,  was 
ready  to  intervene  to  assure  the  military  security  of  the  United  States 
even  though  this  was  a  selfish  national  purpose.  As  others  had  done 
before  him,  when  national  interests  clashed,  he  placed  the  safety  of  his 
own  country  above  the  sovereign  rights  of  other  nations. 

What  explains  this  contradiction  between  Wilson's  political  beliefs 
and  his  actions?  Apparently  Wilson  formulated  the  essential  tenets 
of  his  political  creed  well  before  he  became  president.^^  When  he  be- 
came president,  he  discovered  that  many  of  his  ideals  had  to  be  com- 
promised for  the  sake  of  national  security  and  for  the  sake  of  political 
expediency.  In  particular,  it  was  quite  clear  to  him  that  chaos  in  the 
Caribbean  could  not  be  tolerated.  With  a  major  war  in  progress  on 
the  Continent,  European  powers  might  seize  upon  any  handy  pre- 
text to  get  a  toe  hold  near  the  vital  Panama  canal  region.  Preven- 
tive intervention  was  a  must.  Thus  despite  his  strong  desire  to  ad- 
here to  non-intervention,  the  explosive  Caribbean  situation  forced 
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him  to  become  one  of  the  foremost  practitioners  of  intervention  among 
American  presidents,^** 

This  bitter  pill  was  sweetened  somewhat  by  the  knowledge  that 
American  interventions  could  often  be  used  to  foster  constitutional 
government  in  Central  America.  Hence,  in  the  course  of  interven- 
tions initiated  for  reasons  of  national  security,  he  rarely  failed  to  do 
his  utmost  to  further  constitutional  government  in  the  foreign  country 
involved.  This  seemed  good  morals  as  well  as  sound  strategy,  be- 
cause Wilson  believed  that  dictatorial  and  unconstitutional  govern- 
ments were  inherently  unstable  and  a  potential  menace  to  the  safety 
of  the  entire  Western  hemisphere.  Despite  Wilson's  missionary  zeal 
to  export  democracy  to  other  peoples,  he  undertook  no  major  inter- 
ventions in  support  of  his  ideals,  unless  there  was  substantial  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  enhance  the  security  of  the  nation.  There 
were  no  "Crusades  for  Democracy."  And  Wilson's  ideas  of  when 
intervention  was  required  to  protect  vital  American  interests  differed 
remarkably  little  from  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors.  That  is  why  the 
policy  of  intervention  and  non-intervention  pursued  by  the  United 
States  was  startlingly  consistent  in  this  period.  What  differed,  were 
the  objectives  for  which  the  United  States  strove  once  the  interven- 
tion had  been  initiated.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  mainly  interested 
in  orderly  domestic  government,  whatever  its  nature.  Taft  desired 
economic  control  as  a  lever  for  political  control,  and  Wilson  wanted 
constitutional  government  as  a  precondition  for  future  political  and 
economic  stability.  Each  thought  that  his  objectives  would,  in  the 
long  run,  benefit  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and  not  only  the 
foreign  people  or  a  small  special  interest  group  within  the  United 
States.  The  knowledge  that  a  policy  of  intervention  entailed  the  risk 
of  major  military  and  economic  sacrifice  for  the  nation  restrained 
all  three  presidents  to  the  point  where  interventions  were  rarely  under- 
taken unless  the  security  of  the  nation  was  in  question. 

The  Need  for  Intervention  Lessens.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
World  War  the  United  States  had  become  undisputed  master  of  the 
Western  hemisphere,  and  European  states  lacked  power  as  well  as  in- 
clination to  interfere  with  her  hegemony.  Though  political  upheav- 
als were  still  the  order  of  the  day  in  Caribbean  countries  whenever 
American  supervision  was  eased,  and  though  American  investment 
in  Caribbean  countries  had  risen  steeply,  the  United  States  was  ready 
to  retreat  from  its  policy  of  intervention.  It  had  become  obvious, 
even  to  alarmists,  that  dangerous  European  interventions  were  a  re- 
mote contingency.    With  few  perils  to  prevent,  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
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sary  to  claim  an  automatic  right  of  preventive  intervention.  It  would 
suffice  to  meet  dangers  if  and  when  they  arose.  Besides,  government 
by  American  marines,  inaugurated  in  Nicaragua  in  1912,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1915,  and  in  Haiti  in  1916,  had  not  enjoyed 
long-run  popularity  with  a  large  segment  of  the  American  people. 
The  idea  of  military  rule,  imposed  by  a  foreign  people,  and  maintained 
for  prolonged  periods  of  time,  was  repugnant  to  basic  American  ideals. 
There  were  objections  on  moral  and  on  legal  grounds.  World  War  I 
and  its  aftermath  had  graphically  shown  that  the  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination of  small  nations  could  no  longer  be  trampled  with  impunity 
and  that  restraints  must  be  imposed  on  the  use  of  force  and  power. 
Many  nations  became  receptive  to  paying  more  than  lip  service  to  the 
idea  of  limits  on  the  right  of  intervention.  The  law  of  limited  inter- 
vention moved  from  the  twilight  zone  of  nascent  international  law  into 
the  brightly  lit  zone  of  general  acceptance. 

Americans  also  had  learned  from  bitter  experience  that  foreign 
countries  could  not  be  forced  into  political  maturity,  and  that  inter- 
ventions were  imposing  a  strain  on  friendly  intercourse,  especially 
in  the  realm  of  trade.  Besides,  in  the  twenties,  there  was  a  strong 
movement  in  favor  of  returning  to  the  political  usages  of  the  past.  In- 
volvement in  World  War  I  strengthened  the  isolationist  sentiments  of 
many  Americans  who  felt  that  the  United  States  would  have  been  able 
to  keep  out  of  war  had  it  adhered  to  the  venerable  policies  of  non- 
entanglement,  non-intervention,  and  neutrality. 

The  time  for  a  change  of  policy  had  come.  As  usual,  it  was  cham- 
pioned by  the  party  then  out  of  power,  which  did  not  have  to  fear 
that  it  would  be  accused  of  repudiating  its  own  political  actions. 
Mr.  Harding,  the  Republican  standard  bearer,  pledged  in  a  campaign 
speech  in  1920:  "If  I  should  be  elected  president  ...  I  will  not  em- 
power an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  [Franklin  D.  Roosevelt} 
to  draft  a  constitution  for  helpless  neighbors  in  the  West  Indies  [Haiti] 
and  jam  it  down  their  throats  at  the  points  of  bayonets  borne  by  the 
United  States  marines,  nor  will  I  misuse  the  power  of  the  executive 
to  cover  with  a  veil  of  secrecy  repeated  acts  of  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  little  republics  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere, such  as  in  the  last  few  years  have  not  only  made  enemies 
of  those  who  should  be  our  friends  but  have  rightfully  discredited  our 
country  as  their  trusted  neighbor."  ^o 

With  the  advent  of  the  Republican  regime,  steps  toward  liquidation 
of  existing  interventions  were  taken.  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Solicitor  of 
the  State  Department,  prepared  a  memorandum  on  the  Monroe  doc- 
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trine  which  denied  that  the  doctrine  justified  the  use  of  force  for  the 
chastisement  of  unruly  republics  and  the  establishment  of  military- 
rule.  The  document,  which  was  an  outright  repudiation  of  the  Roose- 
velt corollary,  was  adopted  as  the  oflBcial  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Yet  there  was  no  intention  to  retreat  from  interventionism  any 
faster  than  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  national  security 
which  were  still  interpreted  broadly.  It  was  considered  necessary  to 
retain,  for  the  time  being,  the  treaties  permitting  intervention  in  Cuba, 
Panama,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  well  as  the  less  formal  agree- 
ment authorizing  intervention  in  Nicaragua.^^ 

Traditional  Policy  Restored.  In  a  book  on  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  other  states  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  which 
Harding's  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  wrote  in  1928, 
he  had  this  to  say  about  the  non-intervention  policy  of  the  early 
1920's:  "It  should  be  evident  that  our  policy  is  that  of  non-interven- 
tion ;  that  we  limit  our  interposition  to  a  pressing  exigency  well  estab- 
lished; that  we  are  not  seeking  control  of  the  peoples  of  other  lands 
to  interfere  with  the  governments  they  desire;  that  our  purposes  are 
reasonable  and  can  readily  be  justified  to  governments  that  accept  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  perform  their  admitted  internation- 
al obligations  .  .  .  We  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  that  policy  is  well  understood  and  approved.  But  it  should  never 
be  a  pretext  for  action  having  no  reasonable  relation  to  the  protection 
of  the  Canal,  and,  if  in  a  particular  case  there  is  such  a  reasonable 
relation,  it  can  be  made  plain."  ^^ 

The  policy  of  intervention  had  been  restored  to  its  traditional  pro- 
portions. Interventions  would  be  undertaken  only  when  they  were 
essential  to  protect  the  country  from  imminent  threats  to  its  national 
safety.  When  the  danger  was  not  imminent,  and  means  other  than 
intervention  would  suffice,  non-intervention  was  to  be  the  rule.  Pre- 
ventive intervention  with  the  policeman's  club,  under  the  dollar  sign, 
or  under  the  banners  of  constitutionalism,  was  to  be  condoned  no 
longer. 

Treaties  to  Curb  the  Right  of  Intervention.  By  the  1920's,  the 
United  States  was  ready  and  willing  to  return  to  the  confines  of  the 
traditional  non-intervention  doctrine,  and  to  bind  itself  by  interna- 
tional agreement  to  remain  within  these  confines.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, willing  to  restrict  its  right  of  intervention  beyond  the  limits  of 
international  law.  And  it  was  firmly  opposed  to  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple of  absolute  non-intervention  which  was  championed  by  many 
Latin  Americans  who  regarded  it  as  their  only  hope  to  protect  them- 
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selves  effectively  against  intervention  by  their  sister  nations,  espe- 
cially by  the  United  States.  The  next  thirty  years  witnessed  the 
gradual  crumbling  of  the  American  position,  until  finally  the  right  of 
unilateral  intervention  in  the  Western  hemisphere  was  relinquished. 

The  movement  to  outlaw  the  use  of  intervention  by  American  states 
in  the  Western  hemisphere  got  under  way  in  1912  when  an  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists  met  in  Brazil  to  codify  the  international 
law  of  the  Americas.  The  commission  drafted  a  ban  on  interven- 
tion, but  failed  to  do  more  because  the  first  world  war  interrupted  its 
work.  When  it  resumed  its  meetings  after  the  war,  its  members  again 
proposed  that  a  code  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  states  should 
contain  a  ban  on  intervention.  A  preparatory  commission  met  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1924  and  formulated  a  draft  article  which  provided 
that  no  nation  should  occupy  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  an  Ameri- 
can republic  "in  order  to  exercise  sovereignty  therein,  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  said  Republic."  It  declared:  "No  nation  has  a  right 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  or  foreign  affairs  of  an  American  Republic 
against  the  will  of  that  Republic.  The  sole  lawful  intervention  is 
friendly  and  conciliatory  action  without  any  character  of  coercion."  ^s 
Difficulties  developed  with  this  formulation  of  the  non-intervention 
principle.  The  objection  of  the  United  States  delegation  was  that 
any  broadly-phrased  non-intervention  article  would  require  excep- 
tions to  make  it  clear  that  certain  types  of  intervention  would  be  per- 
mitted, such  as  those  necessary  for  self-defense.^"*  To  meet  this  ob- 
jection, it  was  decided  to  omit  the  reference  to  intervention  in  foreign 
affairs  and  shorten  the  article  to  read  "No  state  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  another."  ^5 

The  United  States  delegation  was  satisfied  that  this  draft  could 
be  interpreted  to  agree  with  the  traditional  non-intervention  doctrine 
of  the  United  States.  It  even  argued  that  the  prohibition  of  inter- 
vention in  internal  affairs  did  not  preclude  the  United  States  from 
intervening  when  American  property  and  lives  needed  protection,  since 
this  would  make  the  situation  one  of  external  rather  than  purely  do- 
mestic interest.  Nevertheless,  the  State  Department  feared  that  this 
somewhat  strained  interpretation  of  what  constituted  internal  affairs 
might  lead  to  difficulties  with  other  Latin  American  nations.  Rather 
than  adopt  an  article  which  would  make  it  questionable  whether  the 
United  States  could  intervene  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens,  it  was 
decided  that  the  United  States  delegation  which  attended  the  sixth 
Pan-American  conference  in  Havana  in  1928,  should  resist  adoption 
of  a  non-intervention  pledge  altogether.    This  resistance  created  a 
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great  deal  of  ill-will,  for  the  non-intervention  issue  became  the  bone 
of  contention  at  Havana.  The  most  acrimonious  debates  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  history  of  Pan-American  conferences  took  place  in  a 
special  sub-committee  to  which  the  non-intervention  issue  was  re- 
ferred. Since  no  final  decision  could  be  reached  the  disputed  draft 
articles  were  submitted  to  the  Commission  of  Jurists  for  further  dis- 
cussion. The  results  were  to  be  considered  at  the  seventh  Pan-Ameri- 
can conference  at  Montevideo. 

During  the  Havana  meeting,  former  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  the 
chief  American  spokesman,  pleaded  eloquently  that  protection  of  citi- 
zens abroad  by  armed  force  was  not  intervention  and  must  be  per- 
mitted: "From  time  to  time  there  arises  a  situation  most  deplorable 
and  regrettable  in  which  sovereignty  is  not  at  work,  in  which  for  a 
time  in  certain  areas  there  is  no  government  at  all — in  which  for  a 
time  and  within  a  limited  sphere  there  is  no  possibility  of  performing 
the  functions  of  sovereignty  and  independence.  Those  are  the  con- 
ditions that  create  the  difficulty  with  which  at  times  we  find  ourselves 
confronted.  What  are  we  to  do  when  government  breaks  down  and 
American  citizens  are  in  danger  of  their  lives?  .  .  .  Now  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  that  in  such  a  case  a  government  is  fully 
justified  in  taking  action — I  would  call  it  interposition  of  a  temporary 
character — for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
nationals.  I  could  say  that  that  is  not  intervention.  One  can  read 
in  textbooks  that  that  is  not  intervention  ...  Of  course  the  United 
States  cannot  forego  its  right  to  protect  its  citizens."  ^^ 

Mr.  Hughes  also  averred  that  the  United  States  was  keeping  its 
marines  in  Caribbean  countries  only  until  stability  was  assured  there, 
so  that  native  governments  could  resume  full  control  of  their  own  af- 
fairs without  fear  of  revolution  or  European  intervention:  "We  have  no 
desire  to  stay  .  .  .  We  entered  to  meet  an  imperative  but  temporary 
emergency,  and  we  shall  retire  as  soon  as  possible."  ^^  Accordingly, 
in  the  years  following  the  Havana  meeting,  the  liquidation  of  Latin 
American  interventions,  begun  on  a  significant  scale  in  the  Coolidge 
administration,  continued  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  army  of  occupation 
was  withdrawn  from  Nicaragua  and  troops  were  called  back  from 
Haiti  in  1934.  The  Dominican  Republic  was  relieved  of  some  obli- 
gations of  the  1924  treaty,  and  the  Piatt  amendment,  which  had  made 
Cuba  an  American  protectorate,  was  rescinded. 

The  Montevideo  Pledge.  When  the  Montevideo  Conference  met 
in  1933  a  draft  for  a  Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
prohibited  intervention  and  contained  a  very  broad  definition  which 
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would  have  forestalled  almost  any  type  of  action  by  one  government 
which  might  have  domestic  repercussions  in  another  state:  "Any  act 
of  a  State,  through  diplomatic  representation,  by  armed  force,  or  by 
any  other  means  involving  effective  force,  with  a  view  to  making  the 
State's  will  dominate  the  will  of  another  State,  and,  in  general,  any 
maneuver,  interference  or  interposition  of  any  sort,  employing  such 
means,  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  matter  of  obligations  of  another 
State,  whatever  its  motive,  shall  be  considered  as  Intervention,  and 
likewise  a  violation  of  International  Law." 

To  this  definition  the  sub-committee  which  drafted  it  added:  "It 
would  seem  quite  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  Sub-Committee  was, 
and  is,  in  perfect  accord  that  any  friendly  act  to  offer  good  offices  and 
mediation  in  the  foreign  relations  of  States  in  order  to  maintain  peace 
is,  by  its  very  nature,  outside  the  definition  of  intervention.  This 
applies  also  to  the  united  action  of  the  formation  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  universal  peace  agent,  of  which  the  majority  of  American 
states  are  members."  ^^ 

The  proposed  article  amounted  to  a  pledge  of  absolute  non-inter- 
vention by  individual  states.  It  was  rejected  by  the  American  dele- 
gation which  was  willing  to  bind  itself  to  its  own  traditional  non- 
intervention doctrine,  but  no  further.  A  new  article  was  substituted 
and  became  Article  8  of  the  Montevideo  convention.  It  provided 
simply  that  "no  state  has  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  or  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  another  state."  ^®  The  United  States  ratified  it,  but 
reserved  the  right  to  interpret  the  terms  of  the  pledge  in  the  light  of 
the  previous  policies  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  in  the 
terms  of  what  it  considered  to  be  general  international  law.  Said 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull:  "Every  observing  person  must  by 
this  time  thoroughly  understand  that  under  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration the  United  States  Government  is  as  much  opposed  as  any 
other  government  to  interference  with  the  freedom,  the  sovereignty,  or 
other  internal  affairs  or  processes  of  the  government  of  other  nations 
...  I  feel  safe  to  say  that  under  our  support  of  the  general  principle 
of  non-intervention  as  has  been  suggested,  no  government  need  fear 
any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  under  the  Roosevelt 
Administration."  ^° 

Immediately  after  the  Montevideo  Conference,  President  Roosevelt 
made  it  clear  what  Article  8  meant  to  the  United  States.  In  a  speech 
delivered  in  December,  1933,  he  declared:  "In  that  speech  in  Mobile 
President  Wilson  first  enunciated  the  definite  statement  'that  the 
United  States  will  never  again  seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by 
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conquest'  .  .  .  the  complete  fruition  of  that  policy  of  unselfishness  has 
not  in  every  case  been  obtained  ...  It  therefore  has  seemed  clear  to 
me  as  President  that  the  time  has  come  to  supplement  and  to  imple- 
ment the  declaration  of  President  Wilson  by  the  further  declaration 
that  the  definite  policy  of  the  United  States  from  now  on  is  one  op- 
posed to  armed  intervention.  The  maintenance  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  other  nations  is  not  a  sacred  obligation  devolving  upon 
the  United  States  alone.  The  maintenance  of  law  and  the  orderly 
processes  of  government  in  this  hemisphere  is  the  concern  of  each  in- 
dividual nation  within  its  borders  first  of  all.  It  is  only  if  and  when 
the  failure  of  orderly  processes  affects  the  other  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent that  it  becomes  their  concern;  and  the  point  to  stress  is  that  in 
such  an  event  it  becomes  the  concern  of  a  whole  continent  in  which 
we  are  all  neighbors  .  .  ."  *^ 

The  Montevideo  pledge  meant  that  the  United  States  had  abjured 
armed  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  By  im- 
plication, intervention  through  means  other  than  armed  force  could 
continue.^^  Likewise,  intervention  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries would  be  permissible  when  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order  in  one 
republic  endangered  the  others.  However,  such  intervention  should 
be  conducted  as  a  joint  venture,  rather  than  by  individual  nations. 

Slight  Progress  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  Latin  American  nations 
were  dissatisfied  with  what  they  considered  minor  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  intervention  accepted  by  the  United  States.  And  they  were 
not  enthusiastic  about  collective  intervention  which  they  feared  would 
inevitably  reflect  the  wishes  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  giant  of  Western  hem- 
isphere politics.  Therefore,  the  whole  subject  was  re-opened  at  the 
Pan  American  conference  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  in  the 
hope  that  the  United  States  would  accept  further  restrictions.  The 
hope  was  gratified  in  part.  The  United  States  signed  a  special  pro- 
tocol which  stated:  "The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare  inadmissible 
the  intervention  of  any  one  of  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  for 
whatever  reason,  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other  of 
the  Parties.  The  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  give 
rise  to  mutual  consultation,  with  the  object  of  exchanging  views  and 
seeking  methods  of  peaceful  adjustment."  A  second  article  of  the 
protocol  provided  that  "It  is  agreed  that  every  question  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  the  present  Additional  Protocol,  which  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  procedure  of  conciliation  provided  for  in  the  agreements 
in  force,  or  to  arbitration,  or  to  judicial  settlement."  ^* 
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The  new  protocol  was  accepted  without  diflBculty  by  the  American 
delegation  and  ratified,  like  the  Montevideo  protocol,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  in  the  Senate.''*  Because  the  reservations  attached  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Montevideo  protocol  had  been  omitted,  the  Latin 
American  states  felt  generally  that  the  United  States  was  more  strong- 
ly committed  to  non-intervention,  as  they  saw  it,  than  ever  before. 
The  picture  was  different  from  the  American  viewpoint.  Since  there 
was  no  definition  of  "intervention"  in  the  protocol,  the  United  States 
was  still  free  to  insist  on  its  own  definition  which  could  exclude  inter- 
ventions which  it  considered  justifiable  under  international  law.  If  a 
dispute  arose  about  the  definition,  the  United  States  promised  to  sub- 
mit its  views  to  a  conciliatory,  arbitral  or  judicial  body.  But  it  did 
not  promise  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  that  body.^^  Thus  the  Buenos 
Aires  pledge,  like  the  one  given  in  Montevideo  three  years  earlier, 
still  left  the  United  States  as  the  ultimate  authority  to  decide  what 
kinds  of  interventions  were  permitted  or  prohibited  according  to  the 
international  law  of  the  Americas.  The  Declaration  of  American 
Principles  incorporated  into  the  Final  Act  of  Lima  in  1938  merely 
reaffirmed  the  non-intervention  principle,  without  giving  a  definition 
of  intervention.  In  it,  the  governments  of  the  American  Republics 
resolved  that  "The  intervention  of  any  State  in  the  internal  or  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  another  is  inadmissible  .  .  .  the  use  of  force  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  or  international  policy  is  proscribed."  '^ 

Meanwhile,  the  policy  of  stressing  the  desirability  of  non-interven- 
tion, relinquishing  treaties  granting  a  right  of  intervention,  and  liqui- 
dating existing  interventions,  continued  unabated,  despite  the  re- 
luctance to  surrender  the  right  of  intervention.  Sumner  Welles,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Baltimore  in  1936, 
dubbed  the  non-intervention  policy  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  new 
policy  of  the  "good  neighbor."  He  said  that  the  good  neighbor  policy, 
among  other  things,  "has  been  predicated  upon  the  belief  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  there  should  exist  an  inter-American  political  relation- 
ship based  on  a  complete  forbearance  from  interference  by  any  one 
republic  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  other."  That  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  supplement  this  policy  with  deeds  was  shown,  in 
Welles'  view,  by  "The  formal  declaration  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  armed  intervention  by  the  United  States  in  any 
other  American  republic  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  adherence 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Convention  on  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  States  formulated  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Montevideo  in  1933,  which  contains  the  provision  that  no  state  has 
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the  right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another  .  .  . 
The  abolition  of  the  Piatt  amendment  in  our  treaty  with  Cuba  so 
that  our  contractual  rights  of  intervention  in  that  Republic  have 
been  abolished."  *^ 

In  another  speech,  delivered  a  few  months  later  in  New  York  City, 
Welles  abjured  interventions  undertaken  to  protect  American  invest- 
ments abroad:  "It  would  seem  that  when  one  of  our  nationals,  in- 
dividual or  corporate,  invests  his  money  in  a  foreign  land  and  trouble 
ensues,  that  individual,  that  corporation,  should  not  expect  his  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  any  policy  in  that  foreign  country  which  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  very  basis  of  international  law,  which  jeopardizes  the  vital 
interests  of  all  of  the  American  people,  and  which  the  American 
people  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  if  it  were  resorted  to 
within  the  United  States  by  some  foreign  power  ...  It  is  not  the  in- 
tervention nor  the  interference  of  governments  which  will  promote 
profitable  commercial  and  financial  interchange  between  the  American 
republics  .  .  ."  *® 

A  further  deed  in  support  of  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  which 
Welles  might  have  mentioned,  was  the  liquidation  of  the  protectorate 
over  Panama  in  1936.  The  United  States,  however,  had  retained  the 
right  to  intervene  for  the  protection  of  the  canal  in  case  of  a  threat  of 
foreign  aggression.  The  Haiti  protectorate  had  also  been  allowed  to 
expire  in  May,  1936.  Later  on,  in  1940,  the  Dominican  protectorate 
was  abrogated  five  years  before  it  was  due  to  lapse.^® 

Shadow  With  oe  Without  Substance?  What  purpose  did  the  non- 
intervention doctrine  serve  in  an  age  of  interventionism,  and  what 
part  did  it  play  in  ending  that  age? 

The  doctrine's  main  value  in  the  1899-1939  period  was  its  restrain- 
ing influence  on  the  excesses  of  interventionism.  The  principle  of 
non-intervention  had  become  so  well  ingrained  into  the  American 
conscience  that  political  leaders  felt  compelled  to  square  their  actions 
with  the  doctrine.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this  convincingly  and  re- 
peatedly in  an  age  of  interventionism  provided  a  damper,  though  little 
more,  on  intervention.  When  the  disadvantages  of  unbridled  inter- 
ventionism became  clear,  and  when  the  need  for  preventive  interven- 
tion lessened,  the  doctrine  could  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  non-intervention.  It  could  also  ease  the  way  towards  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  of  the  new  international  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  intervention.  It  made  more  palatable  the  non-inter- 
vention pledges  contained  in  multi-national  inter-American  agree- 
ments.   For  the  champion  of  the  doctrine  could  hardly  refuse  to  bind 
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itself  by  international  agreement  to  follow  the  course  which  it  had 
allegedly  preferred  ever  since  the  birth  of  the  nation. 

Retention  of  the  doctrine  during  the  heydays  of  interventionism 
taught  observers  of  the  American  scene  a  valuable  political  lesson 
which  practical  politicians  have  always  applied,  but  which  students 
are  loathe  to  admit.  It  illustrated  that  a  broadly  worded  political 
principle  can  be  interpreted  to  explain  a  multitude  of  divergent  ac- 
tions. What  looked  like  looming  national  calamity  to  some,  might 
seem  relatively  remote  and  innocuous  to  others.  And  there  was  no 
objective  standard  by  which  to  judge  which  interventions  were  truly 
last  resort  measures,  and  what  sort  of  injuries  to  the  nation  would  be 
mortal  wounds.  The  yardstick  lay  in  the  minds  of  individual  presi- 
dents and  their  secretaries  of  State.  Their  real  or  ostensible  ap- 
praisal of  the  dangers  inherent  in  various  situations,  and  the  means 
necessary  to  meet  these  dangers,  varied  in  accordance  with  their  per- 
sonalities and  political  predilections.  Only  one  criterion  was  common 
to  all.  Protection  of  the  nation  from  danger,  as  they  saw  it,  took 
precedence  over  fulfillment  of  conflicting  requirements  of  international 
law. 

The  theories  of  intervention  and  non-intervention  developed  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Taft  perished  with  the  age  of  interventionism, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  they  will  ever  be  reborn.  But  three  prin- 
ciples, one  from  the  Wilson  period,  and  two  from  the  presidency  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  continued  into  mid-century  and  constitute  ma- 
jor features  of  the  modern  American  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  The 
Wilson  doctrine  that  the  form  of  government  of  a  foreign  nation  is  a 
matter  of  international  concern  which  other  countries  may  and  should 
try  to  influence,  underlies  the  policy  of  intervention  adopted  by  the 
United  States  in  the  age  of  fascism  and  communism.  And  the  prin- 
ciples of  collective  intervention,  and  abstinence  from  the  use  of  armed 
forces  in  non-collective  interventions,  enunciated  by  Franklin  Roose- 
velt in  the  thirties,  underlie  the  provisions  for  intervention  adopted  as 
part  of  the  mid-century  Pan-American  system  and  as  part  of  the 
United  Nations. 


Fitzpatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  1951 
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CHAPTEH  XI 

THE   PRACTICE   OF   INTERVENTION,    1940-1958: 
PROTECTION   OF   THE  WESTERN   HEMISPHERE 

MoTR^s  FOR  American  Intervention.  What  were  the  motives  for 
American  intervention  in  the  years  of  World  War  II  and  in  the  post- 
war period?  Two  major  and  one  minor  theme  emerge.  During  the 
war  years,  the  major  purpose  of  intervention  was  to  protect  American 
security  against  Axis  aggression.  To  keep  the  war  from  reaching 
American  shores,  the  United  States  interfered  with  the  right  of  other 
nations  to  use  the  high  seas  for  war  purposes,  to  acquire  possessions 
by  conquest  or  treaty,  and  to  dispose  of  their  territories  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  as  they  saw  fit.  The  United  States  also  interfered  with 
the  war  effort  of  the  Axis  powers  by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  their 
enemies  and  to  peoples  who  had  fallen  under  Axis  domination. 

The  other  major  purpose  of  intervention,  which  came  to  the  fore 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  was  the  desire  to  halt  the  rapid  spread  of 
communism  throughout  the  world.  In  this  connection,  three  types  of 
situations  faced  American  policy  makers  and  were  dealt  with  by  pre- 
ventive intervention,  as  well  as  other  means.  First  of  all,  Russia 
had  to  be  kept  out  of  regions  which  would  provide  her  with  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  warm  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  or  Persian  gulf.  Hence 
the  United  States  would  intervene  to  aid  Turkey  in  resisting  Russian 
territorial  demands,  and  would  seek  the  expulsion  of  Russian  trooi>s 
from  Iran  after  the  agreed  period  of  occupation  had  ended.  The 
United  States  would  also  seek  to  block  any  move  which  might  give 
Moscow  a  foothold  in  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  countries.  Secondly, 
in  countries  torn  by  civil  war  between  communist-supported  leftist 
factions  and  non-communists,  the  United  States  would  give  aid  to  the 
non-communist  factions  if  their  cause  seemed  otherwise  doomed  to 
defeat.  Aid  to  Greece,  intervention  in  the  Chinese  civil  war,  and  in- 
tervention in  Indochina  belong  in  this  category.  Thirdly,  the  United 
States  tried  to  strengthen  non-communist  governments  and  parties 
faced  with  strong  opposition  by  native  communist  parties.  In  demo- 
cratic countries,  such  as  France  and  Italy,  where  communist  parties 
were  winning  impressive  election  totals,  the  United  States  gave  moral 
and  economic  support  to  decrease  the  appeal  of  the  communist  creed. 
Limited  aid  was  given  also  to  non-communist  parties  in  some  Central 
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European  countries  where  communist  factions  were  already  in  con- 
trol, but  where  some  opposition  was  still  tolerated. 

Some  of  the  "interventions"  undertaken  by  the  United  States  were 
pseudo-interventions  because  treaty  terms  or  consent  by  a  recognized 
government  could  be  construed  as  permission  for  interference,  or  be- 
cause the  ostensible,  main  objective  was  not  interventionary.  At 
times,  failure  to  recognize  the  existence  of  civil  war  made  it  possible 
to  aid  one  faction  against  another,  without  running  afoul  of  the  laws 
of  neutrality.  But  because  these  pseudo-interventions  were  so  widely 
considered  interventions,  and  because  there  had  been  repeated  official 
statements  in  the  nineteen  thirties  that  it  was  American  policy  to 
avoid  even  the  semblance  of  intervention,  important  pseudo-interven- 
tions will  be  discussed. 

Besides  the  vital  objective  of  halting  the  spread  of  aggression  by 
totalitarian  powers  before  it  could  engulf  and  overwhelm  the  United 
States,  interventions  were  undertaken  occasionally  for  less  impelling 
reasons.  American  interference  in  the  Palestine  issue  to  bring  forth 
the  state  of  Israel  and  maintain  it  against  its  foes,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained principally  on  the  grounds  of  American  national  interests. 
Rather,  controlling  motives  were  a  mixture  of  humanitarianism,  evoked 
by  the  dreadful  suffering  of  European  Jews,  sympathy  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  modem  democratic  state  as  an  oasis  of  freedom  in  a 
desert  of  feudalism  and  totalitarianism,  and  domestic  political  con- 
siderations which  made  the  Jewish  Zionist  vote  powerful.  Nor  was 
intervention  to  aid  Finland  in  fighting  Russia  primarily  a  move  cal- 
culated to  weaken  Russia  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  Rather, 
it  was  an  expression  of  revulsion  against  a  brutal  assault  by  the  strong 
against  the  weak,  and  a  gesture  to  show  the  plucky  Finns  that  Ameri- 
cans admired  their  courage  in  an  unequal  struggle,  and  appreciated 
their  rectitude  in  paying  their  debts  to  the  United  States  when  richer 
countries  had  defaulted. 

The  LEGALrrY  of  Intervention  as  a  Hot  and  Cold  War  Weapon. 
The  two  major  purposes — keeping  Axis  aggression  from  American 
shores  during  World  War  II,  and  keeping  communist  imperialism  from 
engulfing  the  United  States — ^were  undoubtedly  matters  of  vital  na- 
tional interest.  Interventions  undertaken  to  further  these  interests 
were  lawful  if  those  who  authorized  them  believed  that  intervention 
was  a  last  resort  to  safeguard  the  nation  from  extreme  peril  and  proper 
means  of  intervention  were  used.  Whenever  intervention  is  chosen, 
there  will  always  be  some  who  argue,  at  the  time,  that  the  danger  is 
not  as  grave  as  those  in  power  allege,  or  that  less  drastic  policies  can 
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oope  with  it.  Frequently,  hindsight  will  prove  them  right.  But  one 
must  never  forget  that  danger  looms  largest  the  closer  one  is  to  it. 
Leaders  entrusted  with  the  safety  of  the  nation  prefer  to  err  in  the 
direction  of  overprotection,  rather  than  take  chances  that  the  distant 
mole  hill  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mighty  mountain.  Future  historians 
may  unearth  conclusive  proof  that  neither  Axis  nor  communist  tyran- 
ny had  any  designs  to  enslave  the  United  States,  and  that  America 
was  engaged  in  the  most  gigantic,  expensive  and  perilous  windmill 
tilting  of  all  times.  But  in  the  forties  and  fifties  the  danger  seemed  real 
and  imminent,  and  terrible. 

The  Axis  Menace.  "Adolf  Hitler  never  considered  the  domination 
of  Europe  as  an  end  in  itself,"  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  warned 
a  complacent  nation  in  1941.  "European  conquest  was  but  a  step 
toward  ultimate  goals  in  all  the  other  continents.  It  is  unmistakably 
apparent  to  all  of  us  that,  unless  the  advance  of  Hitlerism  is  forcibly 
checked  now,  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  within  range  of  the  Nazi 
weapons  of  destruction."  ^  He  explained  that  American  policy  "is  not 
based  primarily  on  a  desire  to  preserve  democracy  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  based  primarily  on  a  desire  to  protect  the  United  States  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  from  the  effects  of  a  Nazi  victory  upon  our- 
selves and  upon  our  children."  ^ 

Roosevelt's  fears  were  apparently  shared  by  the  general  public. 
According  to  a  Fortune  magazine  poll  reported  in  August,  1941,  after 
the  fall  of  France,  the  Low  Countries  and  part  of  Scandinavia,  72.2 
percent  of  the  people  believed  that  Hitler  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  had  conquered  the  world,  including  the  United  States.^  Hitler's 
assurances  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  "South  America  is  as  far 
away  as  the  moon"  *  had  a  hollow  ring  coming  from  a  man  whose  path 
of  bloody  conquests  was  strewn  with  broken  promises.  It  was  known 
that  Axis  agents  were  active  in  Latin  America,  that  several  Latin 
American  governments  were  sympathetic  to  their  aims,  and  had  con- 
cluded trade  treaties  with  the  Axis.  From  such  footholds,  Latin 
America  might  be  subverted  from  within,  only  to  succumb  easily  to 
military  assault  later.  The  dreadful  object  lessons  taught  by  the  fall 
of  the  small  countries  of  northern  Europe  had  hit  their  mark. 

But  even  without  proving  any  immediate  Axis  intentions  to  assault 
the  United  States  through  Latin  America,  or  frontally,  it  had  always 
been  an  axiom  of  American  policy  that  the  United  States  would  be  in 
danger  if  power  in  Europe  or  in  Asia  would  converge  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  nation.    Hitler's  subjugation  of  Europe,  and  Japan's  march  of 
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conquest  in  the  Far  East  would  lead  to  precisely  the  danger  which 
the  United  States  feared  most — facing  a  united  and  hostile  Europe 
across  one  ocean,  and  a  powerful,  Asiatic  antagonist  across  the  other. 
Besides  these  major  security  considerations,  it  was  not  forgotten  that 
a  Nazi  dominated  Europe  and  a  Japanese  dominated  Asia  would  prob- 
ably be  closed  to  American  trade.  The  United  States  would  be  de- 
prived of  access  to  sources  of  raw  materials  without  which  many 
American  industries  could  not  function.  And  the  loss  of  export  mar- 
kets might  doom  the  American  economy  to  serious,  permanent  re- 
verses. Bearing  in  mind  these  considerations,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
American  preventive  interventions  were  legal  under  international  law, 
and  were  in  accordance  with  past  American  practice. 

The  Danger  of  Communist  Encirclement.  Wartime  collabora- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  raised  high  hopes  in  the  United  States  that 
the  Russian  bear,  led  by  "Uncle  Joe"  would  dance  to  the  strains  of 
world  cooperation  expressed  in  the  United  Nations  hymn.  But  dis- 
cordant notes  began  to  sound  louder  and  more  frequently,  as  soon  as 
the  noise  of  battle  was  stilled.  By  1947  it  had  become  obvious  that 
with  the  common  goal  of  Axis  defeat  accomplished,  there  were  few 
goals  left  on  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  could  agree 
and  cooperate.  Their  national  interests  were  fundamentally  irrecon- 
cilable, and  neither  side  was  willing  to  compromise  vital  interests  in 
what  might  well  be  ultimately  a  life  and  death  struggle. 

Americans  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  embarked  upon  world 
conquest  in  accordance  with  the  basic  tenets  of  communism,  and  that  it 
was  willing  to  use  any  means,  fair  and  foul,  to  gain  its  objectives. 
Not  even  lulls  in  the  scurrying  for  strategic  positions  in  what  came 
to  be  called  the  "cold  war"  changed  American  opinion.  After  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  on  some  issues  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of 
1955,  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  reminded  the  nation: 

"Throughout  its  38  years  of  existence,  the  Soviet  pattern  has  been 
unvarying.  Whenever  the  opportunity  has  arisen,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  swallowed  up  its  neighbors,  or  made  satellites  of  them,  or  sub- 
ordinated them  in  other  ways. 

"The  future  may  well  produce  a  different  Russia.  But  today 
changes  in  creed  and  conduct  are  looked  upon  as  ways  to  make  it 
easier  to  achieve  old  goals  of  conquest.  If  there  is  less  apparent  in- 
tolerance and  less  reliance  on  violence,  there  is  perhaps  more  re- 
liance than  ever  on  division,  enticement,  and  duplicity." 

Dulles  quoted  Party  Secretary  Nikita  Krushchev's  recent  speech  be- 
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fore  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  which  Krushchev  had  warned:  "If  certain 
people  think  that  our  confidence  in  the  victory  of  socialism,  the  teach- 
ing of  Marxist-Leninism,  is  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  spirit,  they  ob- 
viously have  an  incorrect  notion  of  the  Geneva  spirit.  They  ought  to 
remember  once  and  for  all  that  we  have  never  renounced  and  we  will 
never  renounce  our  ideas,  our  struggle  for  the  victory  of  communism."  ^ 

If  a  lull  in  the  cold  war  did  occur  in  1955,  there  was  none  apparent 
in  1947  when  cold  war  interventions  began.  Subjugation  of  most  of 
the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  by  armed  and  unarmed 
communist  intervention  in  the  immediate  post-war  years  seemed  to 
be  just  a  prelude  for  further  expansion  in  the  future.  Already  there 
were  strong  communist  parties  in  several  Western  European  countries 
which  could  be  employed  to  undermine  the  free  governments  of  these 
countries,  especially  if  economic  and  social  discontent  made  their 
people  ripe  for  radical  changes.  In  Asia,  the  strong  wellsprings  of 
nationalism,  coupled  with  post-war  economic  and  social  dislocations, 
could  be  used  to  foster  strong  communist  factions  which  might  fight 
their  way  to  control  of  their  nation,  China  was  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  valuable  outpost  for  the  spread  of  communism  throughout 
Asia. 

Once  a  country  had  succumbed  to  communism,  its  foreign  policy 
would  be  controlled  and  dictated  by  Moscow,  and  it  would  become  a 
springboard  for  communist  penetration  of  nearby  non-communist 
countries.  For  domestic  communism,  like  fascism,  was  not  a  "domes- 
tic" affair,  in  the  sense  that  its  major  effects  were  purely  internal. 
Fascist  as  well  as  communist  ideologies  were  intended  for  export,  if 
necessary  by  force  of  arms.  Hence  it  was  not  a  matter  of  purely, 
or  even  primarily,  domestic  concern  when  Poland  and  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  fell  under  communist  control,  with  Russian  aid,  or 
when  Chinese  Communists,  armed  with  Soviet  weapons,  conquered 
China.  These  internal  changes  brought  about  by  a  minority  of  the 
population — usually  by  disreputable  methods — with  the  intervention 
of  a  foreign  power,  amounted  to  significant  changes  in  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power,  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  detrimental  to  the 
United  States. 

Viewed  in  this  manner,  the  spread  of  communism  anywhere,  jeop- 
ardized the  security  of  the  United  States,  with  the  degree  of  jeopardy 
varying  with  the  strategic  importance  of  the  potential  new  ally  of  com- 
munist imperialism.  When  other  means  would  fail  to  halt  the  men- 
ace, or  seemed  doomed  to  ineffectiveness  from  the  start,  when  condi- 
tions were  propitious  for  American  intervention,  and  when  a  vital  in- 
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terest  was  at  stake,  it  would  be  in  the  American  interest  and  tradi- 
tion to  stem  the  tide  of  communism  by  counter-intervention.  Even 
when  American  security  was  not  vitally  or  immediately  involved,  a 
right  of  counter-intervention  to  stop  illegal  intervention  was  claimed, 
though  not  necessarily  exercised.  Use  of  intervention  seemed  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  because  it  was  a  major  tool  employed  by 
Russia  to  win  the  cold  war.  If  communists  were  fighting  and  win- 
ning battles  through  intervention  in  the  political  and  economic  affairs 
of  other  countries,  the  United  States,  if  it  had  the  will  to  win  the 
contest,  must  fight  with  the  same  weapons. 

Finland  and  Israel.  While  there  is  no  question  that  interven- 
tion to  stop  Axis  aggression  and  the  spread  of  communism  was  gen- 
erally lawful,  neither  international  law  nor  American  practice  provide 
a  basis  for  interventions  undertaken,  as  in  Finland  and  Israel,  largely 
for  reasons  of  sympathy  and  domestic  political  considerations.  As 
noted  in  Chapter  IX,  in  Finland  the  departure  from  established  prac- 
tice was  minor  and  brief — from  October  1939  to  March  1940.  Hence 
the  whole  affair  may  be  passed  over  lightly  as  a  temporary  whim. 
The  Palestine  intervention  can  be  explained  only  in  terms  of  effective 
pressure  brought  by  the  Zionist  vote,  conditioned  by  sympathy  for  the 
extreme  suffering  of  Jews  in  the  past.  The  policy  was  opposed  by  the 
State  Department,  significantly  enough  not  because  it  was  interven- 
tionary,  but  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unwise. 

The  Practice  of  Non-Intervention.  There  are  countless  instances 
during  the  hot  and  cold  war  years  when  the  United  States  took  diplo- 
matic steps  short  of  intervention,  or  took  no  steps  at  all  in  situations 
which  were  perilous  enough  to  justify  intervention.  The  reason,  or 
combination  of  reasons,  for  non-intervention  varied.  Sometimes  pol- 
icy-makers belittled  ominous  forecasts  of  impending  calamity.  Thus 
communist  infiltration  of  various  South  American  governments  in  the 
mid-nineteen  forties  was  not  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  intervention. 
Or  hostility  anticipated  in  the  wake  of  intervention  was  considered 
a  greater  evil  than  the  danger  to  be  forestalled.  Revolutionary  activi- 
ties in  Central  American  countries,  for  instance,  were  tolerated  because 
intervention  would  have  wrecked  the  sentiment  of  good-neighborli- 
ness  which  the  United  States  had  so  assiduously  cultivated  over  many 
decades.  In  some  instances,  non-intervention  was  chosen  because  po- 
litical leaders  believed  that  the  United  States  lacked  the  strength  to 
intervene  effectively.  This  happened  after  Mao  Tse-tung  overran 
China.  The  Truman  administration  wanted  to  terminate  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  because  effective  intervention  was 
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thought  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  United  States.  In  still 
other  cases  intervention  was  shunned  because  of  popular  opposition  to 
make  the  required  sacrifices,  refusal  of  America's  allies  to  give  moral 
and  material  support,  and  fear  that  limited  intervention  might  lead  to 
all-out  war.  The  cessation  of  aid  for  Indochina's  non-Communists 
can  largely  be  explained  that  way. 

There  is  only  one  common  denominator  for  all  these  non-interven- 
tions. All  were  chosen  as  a  matter  of  practical  diplomacy,  rather 
than  as  a  matter  of  principle.  If  it  was  either  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  results  promised  to  be  unsatisfactory,  or  the 
danger  was  not  considered  a  major  one  at  the  time,  intervention  was 
shunned.  Otherwise,  intervention  was  used  whenever  it  seemed  neces- 
sary and  could  be  reconciled  with  America's  international  legal  obli- 
gations. It  was  used  with  decreasing  reluctance  during  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  cold  war  to  the  point,  at  times,  when  America's  physical 
capacity  to  intervene  was  over-estimated,  and  the  evil  sequelae  of  in- 
tervention under-estimated  in  a  world  of  proudly  sensitive  nations. 
Then,  public  dissatisfaction  in  the  United  States  with  the  results  of 
ill-considered  interventionism  portended  a  return  to  more  restrained 
practices. 

Methods  of  Intervention.  The  fascist  and  communist  dangers  in 
the  Western  hemisphere  could  be  stemmed  with  comparatively  little 
resort  to  strong  interventionary  pressures.  The  reasons  were  three- 
fold. For  one,  neither  danger  ever  reached  extreme  magnitude  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  Secondly,  the  machinery  of  inter-American  co- 
operation proved  reasonably  adequate  to  cope  with  the  menace  be- 
cause the  majority  of  Latin  American  states  shared,  to  varying  de- 
grees, the  apprehension  of  the  United  States  about  communism  and 
fascism.  When  other  American  countries  were  unwilling  to  join  in 
collective  defense  of  the  continent,  the  economic  persuasion  which  the 
United  States  could  muster,  positively  and  negatively,  helped  to  keep 
them  in  line.  Lastly,  all  else  failing,  non-recognition,  economic  pres- 
sures and  propaganda  were  used  by  the  United  States  to  meet  the  more 
serious  dangers,  such  as  those  arising  from  Peron's  Fascism  in  Argen- 
tina. But  such  instances  of  individual  intervention  were  rare  and 
definitely  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Most  situations  which 
would  otherwise  have  required  individual  intervention  to  protect  vital 
national  interests  of  the  United  States  could  be,  and  were  dealt  with 
through  collective  action  authorized  by  all  Latin  American  states. 

The  situation  in  the  rest  of  the  world  was  different.  By  1939  the 
League  of  Nations  was  dead,  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  no  world- 
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wide  machinery  existed  for  collective  intervention  to  stop  Axis  aggres- 
sion. When  the  United  States  became  aware  of  the  danger  posed  by 
Hitler  and  his  cohorts,  there  was  no  way  to  thwart  him  except  by  re- 
sorting to  a  variety  of  individual  non-military  interventions,  and  ulti- 
mately to  war.  Nor  was  the  United  Nations  suited  to  deal  with  the 
maj  or  post-war  danger  which  confronted  the  United  States — the  spread 
of  communism.  With  the  Soviet  Union  ready  to  cast  its  veto  in  the 
Security  Council  against  all  measures  of  collective  intervention  di- 
rected against  world  communism,  the  Security  Council  was  paralyzed. 
Even  the  veto-less  Assembly  could  do  little  because  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  wary  to  line  up  with  one  super  power  against  the  other. 
When  they  did,  the  results  of  Assembly  action  were  likely  to  be  in- 
effectual because  the  Assembly  lacked  real  enforcement  power.  Again, 
as  in  the  case  of  Axis  aggression,  the  United  States  found  itself  in  a 
position  where  unilateral  intervention  seemed  absolutely  essential. 

Intervention  took  various  forms  in  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  and  in 
Asia  in  the  years  following  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  It  was 
carried  on  at  the  verbal  level  through  demands  that  Axis  and  com- 
munist leaders  change  their  policies,  through  condemnation  of  their 
actions,  and  through  messages  beamed  to  their  victims  to  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  resistance.  There  was  economic  intervention  waged 
through  supplying  the  enemies  of  the  Axis  and  of  communism  with 
goods  and  weapons  and  money  to  strengthen  their  powers  of  re- 
sistance, while  denying  or  limiting  such  supplies  to  Axis  and  commun- 
ist countries.  Axis  and  communist  trade  was  hampered  through  credit 
restrictions  and  boycotts  in  which  the  United  States  urged  and  pres- 
sured its  friends  to  join.  And  there  was  strategic  intervention. 
Against  the  Axis,  it  took  such  forms  as  denying  Axis  countries  access 
to  bases  belonging  to  their  victims  and  prohibiting  the  free  use  of  the 
high  seas  near  the  American  continents  to  belligerent  nations.  Ulti- 
mately these  interventions  were  followed  by  hot  military  war.  Against 
communism,  there  was  strategic  intervention  by  sending  war  supplies 
to  non-communist  factions  in  countries  racked  by  civil  war  between 
Communists  and  non-Communists,  and  by  providing  military  train- 
ing and  leadership  for  non-communist  armies.  For  a  very  brief  period, 
in  Korea,  there  even  was  belligerent  intervention  by  American  combat 
troops.  It  was  undertaken  as  an  essential  stop-gap  measure  to  help 
the  victims  of  a  major  military  assault,  with  the  full  expectation  that 
these  troops  would  shortly  be  placed  under  a  United  Nations  com- 
mand as  part  of  a  collective  intervention  force.  Had  this  ex]>ectation 
not  materialized,  the  United  States  might  have  faced  the  charge  that 
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it  had  engaged  in  belligerent  intervention,  contrary  to  the  United  Ns^ 
tions  Charter  which  it  had  hitherto  obeyed. 

Why  Success? — Why  Failuee?  The  tactics  of  intervention  used 
by  the  United  States  in  the  hot  war  against  the  Axis  and  the  cold  war 
against  communism  were  essentially  alike,  but  the  results  differed. 
What  proved  effective  against  the  Axis,  frequently  did  not  prove  effec- 
tive against  communism.  Some  types  of  interventions  failed  in  both 
instances,  others  succeeded  in  both.     What  is  the  explanation? 

The  reasons  for  specific  successes  and  failures  vary,  of  course,  but 
there  are  certain  general  trends.  Experience  over  the  years  has  proved 
that  verbal  intervention  is  fruitless.  Condemnation  of  Axis  and  com- 
munist aggression  may  have  enhanced  the  stature  of  the  United  States 
in  the  eyes  of  its  allies  and  friends — and  even  that  is  doubtful — but 
it  did  not  stop  the  aggressors.  At  times,  verbal  intervention  did  harm 
because  it  misled  others  into  thinking  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
more  active  types  of  intervention.  Leaders  of  various  revolts  against 
Axis  and  Communist  oppressors  were  disappointed  time  and  time 
again  that  brave  words  were  not  followed  with  deeds.  The  cries  of 
Hungarian  liberals  in  front  of  the  American  legation  in  Hungary  dur- 
ing the  bloody  uprisings  in  1956  "Why  don't  you  help  us?",  found  small 
comfort  in  further  verbal  aid  from  Washington  which  condemned  the 
ruthless  countermeasures  taken  by  Russian  troops  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion. 

Economic  intervention  in  the  war  of  the  Axis  powers  against  their 
neighbors  could  proceed  relatively  smoothly  because  friendly  coun- 
tries, to  which  aid  was  given  to  strengthen  them  against  Axis  aggres- 
sion, needed  and  wanted  help  desperately.  They  were  engaged  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle,  and  would  have  accepted  economic  support 
even  if  conditions  had  been  attached  to  it  which  they  might  ordinarily 
resent  as  an  infringement  of  their  sovereignty.  But  during  the  war 
years  the  United  States  attached  few  onerous  conditions  to  its  aid. 
The  compelling  sense  of  common  danger  sufficed  to  forge  a  unified 
policy  without  wielding  economic  assistance  as  a  weapon  to  spur  com- 
pliance with  American  wishes. 

A  number  of  neutral  countries  were  angered  by  American  interfer- 
ence with  their  rights  to  trade  with  Axis  powers,  but  anger  was  soothed 
when  economic  dislocations  were  ameliorated  by  new  trade  opportuni- 
ties arising  out  of  the  war.  The  Axis  countries,  of  course,  enraged 
by  American  intervention  in  their  affairs,  protested  vigorously.  But 
they  were  already  fighting  a  war  t©  the  limit  of  their  capacities.  They 
could  not  double  their  fury  to  meet  the  added  pressure  with  added 
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force.  Nor  did  American  intervention  antagonize  other,  hitherto  neu- 
tral countries,  to  the  point  where  they  gave  aid  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  denied  to  the  Axis  powers. 

Conditions  were  different  in  the  fight  against  communism  in  the 
post-war  years.  There  were  few  countries  besides  the  United  States 
which  consistently  viewed  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  implacable,  unre- 
lenting foe  whose  policy  of  world  conquest  remained  fundamentally 
unchanged  despite  interludes  in  which  the  bear's  claw  would  be 
sheathed  in  a  velvet  glove  and  abusive,  menacing  tirades  would  give 
way  to  honeyed  phrases  of  peace.  Since  other  countries  assessed  the 
problem  and  its  dangers  differently,  their  views  on  how  it  should  be 
met  frequently  differed  from  the  views  held  by  American  political  lead- 
ers. Yet  American  policy  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  all  friend- 
ly countries  shared  its  sense  of  urgency  of  the  communist  danger  and 
were  willing,  as  they  had  been  during  the  hot  war,  to  follow  a  com- 
mon policy  under  American  leadership.  Whatever  slight  objections 
to  this  leadership  might  occur,  could  presumably  be  overcome  by  mak- 
ing compliance  a  pre-condition  of  aid.  The  United  States  failed  to 
realize  that  anti-communism  was  not  a  strong  enough  common  bond  to 
melt  all  other  differences  into  insignificance.  Many  of  the  world's 
people  had  other  problems  which  they  considered  more  vital  and 
pressing.  Many  suffered  from  general  war  weariness  and  feared  that 
active  opposition  to  communism  might  lead  to  a  new  war  in  which 
they  would  be  the  first  victims  of  atomic  attack. 

When  those  who  were  to  be  strengthened  against  communism  viewed 
American  aid  with  mixed  feelings  of  gratitude  and  fear,  or  when  large 
numbers  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  accept  aid  which  would  clearly 
stamp  them  as  allies  of  the  West,  it  was  folly  to  attach  conditions  to 
such  aid  which  would  make  it  still  less  palatable  to  the  recipients. 
Even  in  Western  Europe,  where  the  apprehension  of  danger  from  com- 
munism was  strongest,  and  the  approval  of  American  policies  to  meet 
this  danger  was  relatively  broad,  the  conditions  attached  to  American 
military  and  economic  aid,  regardless  of  their  nature,  were  resented 
as  intervention.  Frequently  these  conditions  had  strong  repercus- 
sions on  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  recipient  countries,  and  their  poli- 
cies towards  third  nations.  Resentment  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  American-inspired  policies,  per  se,  were  often  quite  acceptable 
and  beneficial  to  the  recipient  country  and  that  no  intervention  in  the 
legal  sense  had  occurred  because  the  United  States  had  a  perfect  right 
to  attach  conditions  to  freely  granted  aid,  so  long  as  intervention  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  recipients  was  not  a  primary  purpose  of 
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aid,  and  they  could  refuse  aid  without  encountering  catastrophic  con- 
sequences. 

Offending  the  sensibilities  of  our  friends  over  what,  at  times,  were 
relatively  minor  matters,  and,  at  other  times,  were  matters  which 
they  would  have  done  without  American  prodding,  made  them  more 
resentful  to  American  policy  in  general,  including  major  cold  war  poli- 
cies. It  enhanced  the  feeling  that  the  United  States  was  interested 
in  its  allies  only  for  their  value  as  a  bulwark  for  America  in  the  fight 
against  communism.  There  were  some  complaints  that  there  was  only 
a  difference  of  degree,  rather  than  substance,  between  American  domi- 
nation and  Russian  domination.  While  reactions  did  not  usually  go  to 
the  latter  extreme  in  Europe,  they  did  go  to  this  extreme  in  some 
Asian  countries  which  the  United  States  tried  to  woo  away  from  com- 
munism. Thus  aid  which,  on  the  one  hand,  bolstered  the  free  world, 
on  the  other  hand,  because  of  its  strings,  choked  off  international  good- 
will, one  of  the  most  precious  assets  of  the  United  States  in  the  fight 
against  communism. 

Other  untoward  by-products  of  the  use  of  economic  and  military 
aid  for  political  purposes  deserve  mention.  A  major  aid  program  for 
a  limited  number  of  friendly,  and  even  not-so-friendly  nations  angered 
those  who  were  left  out  and  hence  reduced  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States.  Some  friendly  nations,  especially  in  Latin  America,  felt  that 
since  Uncle  Sam's  pocket  was  open  to  his  friends,  and  closed  to  his 
enemies,  failure  to  receive  large-scale  aid  denoted  a  lack  of  friend- 
ship, or,  at  least,  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  friendship. 
In  the  Middle  East,  where  the  amount  of  United  States'  aid  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  gauge  of  the  recipient's  political  importance,  coun- 
tries vied  for  aid  for  its  prestige  value.  They  were  resentful  when 
they  believed  their  requests  were  slighted  in  favor  of  another  claimant. 

More  important,  by  strengthening  the  recipient  country  militarily, 
the  United  States  improved  the  recipient's  power  position  with  respect 
to  its  neighbors,  if  these  neighbors  were  not  receiving  aid  on  a  propor- 
tionate scale.  In  areas  in  which  conflicts  existed  between  neighbors, 
the  United  States  was  accused  of  taking  sides.  India,  for  instance, 
complained  that  American  arms  for  Pakistan  strengthened  Pakistan's 
hand  in  the  Kashmir  dispute.  The  Arab  countries  considered  all  aid 
given  to  Israel  as  a  conscious  attempt  to  reduce  their  chances  for 
settling  the  Israeli  question  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the  Arab  world. 
France  complained  about  American  assistance  given  to  her  erstwhile 
colonies  in  North  Africa  which  used  some  of  this  aid  to  fight  French 
forces  remaining  in  the  region.    In  turn,  Algerians  complained  that 
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France  was  using  American  weapons  to  quell  Algeria's  fight  for  in- 
dependence. American  protestations  that  no  partiality  was  intended 
had  little  impact  and  did  not  dissipate  ill-will,  especially  since  some 
American  aid  was  diverted  in  the  manner  charged. 

In  its  support  of  non-communist  factions  in  civil  wars  waged  be- 
tween Communists  and  non-Communists,  the  United  States  frequently 
found  to  its  dismay  that  the  Communists  had  allied  and  identified 
themselves  with  elements  favoring  long  overdue  reforms.  The  ele- 
ments opposed  to  this  reform  movement,  and  to  communism,  often 
were  reactionary  and  corrupt.  The  United  States  was  not  happy  to 
find  that  intervention  against  Communists  placed  it  in  the  company  of 
a  reactionary,  unpopular  Greek  government,  a  play-boy  puppet  like 
Bao  Dai  in  Indochina,  and  an  inefiicient,  corrupt  regime  like  that  of 
Nationalist  Chinese  Chiang  Kai-shek,  But  there  was  little  it  could 
do  to  change  these  unwelcome  facts.  In  countries  torn  by  civil  war, 
political  strength  had  gravitated  to  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme 
left  which,  thanks  to  their  dictatorial  methods,  were  able  to  organize 
effective  fighting  forces.  Moderate  parties  of  the  middle,  if  exist- 
ing at  all,  were  too  weak  and  disorganized  to  spearhead  any  successful 
fight  or  carry  on  in  a  disorganized  country  after  active  fighting  had 
stopped.  While  the  United  States  could  not  help  these  conditions,  it 
could  not  escape  the  blame  attached  to  it  because  of  the  type  of  com- 
pany it  was  forced  to  keep  when  it  chose  to  aid  one  side  against  the 
other  in  the  interest  of  anti-communism. 

To  many  Asians  the  United  States,  by  assisting  so  many  reaction- 
ary governments  and  by  fighting  on  the  side  of  colonial  powers  trying 
to  maintain  their  empire,  began  to  look  like  the  mainstay  of  an  obso- 
lete status  quo,  rather  than  like  the  champion  of  threatened  democratic 
freedoms.  This  taint  was  all  the  more  serious  because  the  fight  for 
national  independence  and  economic  development  and  reform  seemed 
far  more  important  to  most  Asians  than  the  fight  against  communism. 
Many  of  them  failed  to  realize  fully  that  there  could  be  no  true  in- 
dependence under  communist  control — that  they  would  be  exchanging 
the  yoke  of  colonialism  or  corrupt  government  for  the  far  heavier 
yoke  of  communist  tyranny,  if  they  allowed  the  forces  of  communism 
to  take  over. 

In  large  parts  of  Asia  the  odds  against  a  favorable  response  to  inter- 
vention by  any  Western  country  against  communism  were  forbidding 
even  before  the  start.  On  the  whole,  the  people  of  Asia  had  far  less 
love  for  the  West,  which  had  blocked  the  realization  of  their  nationalist 
aspirations  in  the  past,  than  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  communism 
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which  promised  them  liberation  from  a  multitude  of  evils  which  West- 
em  rule  had  not  cured.  Asian  leaders  who  accepted  Western  support 
were  condemned  as  selling  their  political  indei>endenoe  for  a  plottage 
of  arms  and  economic  goodies.  American  intervention  in  Asian  civil 
wars  was  not  only  resented  by  Asian  neutrals  who  viewed  it  as  an  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  Western  influence  and  keep  tractable  governments 
in  power.  It  was  not  even  fully  appreciated  by  the  recipients  who 
often  looked  upon  it  as  either  a  mercenary's  due  or  a  bribe  for  their 
allegiance.  Nor  was  aid  always  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had 
been  given.  The  recipients  repeatedly  diverted  some  of  the  supplies 
to  internecine  struggles  for  power  between  rival  factions.  The  primary 
example  is  Nationalist  China  where  many  American  supplies  were 
dissipated  to  aid  reactionary  war  lords  to  maintain  personal  power, 
rather  than  fight  the  forces  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  outcome  was  that  American  intervention  on  behalf  of  non-com- 
munist factions  in  Asia  not  only  failed  to  halt  military  victory  by  com- 
munist forces  on  most  battle  fronts,  but  that  the  United  States  also 
suffered  a  psychological  defeat  of  major  proportions  by  being  identi- 
fied with  the  forces  of  reaction.  Communist  successes  were  based  pre- 
dominantly on  their  ability  to  adopt  the  most  pressing  causes  of  each 
nation  as  their  own,  to  give  the  people  something  worth  while,  close 
to  their  hearts,  to  fight  for.  Their  opponents  largely  lacked  this 
inspiration.  While  Americans  gave  them  arms  and  economic  aid, 
and  a  cause  to  fight  against,  they  gave  little  to  fight  for.  The  slogans 
of  liberal  democracy,  meaningful  in  the  Western  world,  seemed  empty 
to  the  peoples  of  Asia  whose  concepts  of  freedom  and  individual  worth 
differed  from  Western  concepts,  and  whose  economic  needs  required 
radical  solutions  out  of  harmony  with  the  standard  remedies  of  West- 
ern capitalism,  or  even  socialism.  Without  winning  an  ideological 
victory  first  which  would  make  Asiatic  countries  realize  that  their 
best  interests  would  be  served  by  cooperating  with  the  United  States 
in  the  fight  against  communism,  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  intervene  in 
their  wars  on  behalf  of  a  goal  to  which  they  paid  lip  service  only. 
Any  temporary  victory  would  last  only  as  long  as  American  forc^ 
remained  on  the  scene  to  maintain  it.  And  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  for  continuous  major 
direct  pressure  against  communist  forces  all  over  the  world,  wherever 
they  might  be  on  the  march. 

That  intervention  in  many  parts  of  Asia  was  tried  even  though  the 
prospects  for  succe^  were  admittedly  dim  is  due  mainly  to  the  fear 
that  the  Iron  Curtain,  once  it  descended  over  a  country,  would  be  im- 
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penetrable.  There  would  never  be  a  second  chance  for  the  ideology 
of  democratic  freedom  to  compete  against  communist  totalitarianism. 
It  seems  now,  in  light  of  the  revolts  in  East  Germany  and  Hungary, 
the  jBexing  of  political  muscles  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  and  the  re- 
ports of  internal  dissension  in  various  parts  of  China,  that  history  is 
giving  a  different  answer.  Communist  tyranny,  ruled  from  the  Krem- 
lin, is  not  powerful  enough  to  hold  large  portions  of  the  world  in  an 
ever-lasting  iron  grip.  As  communism  fails  to  perform  the  miracles 
it  has  promised  for  the  countries  which  submitted  or  succumbed  to  it, 
unrest  and  desire  for  self-determination  re-emerge.  In  time,  they  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  loosening  and  even  breaking  of  Moscow's 
chains,  unless  Soviet  policies  are  adapted  more  closely  to  the  needs 
of  the  different  peoples  now  gathered  under  the  wing  of  communism. 
In  areas  which  lacked  a  strong  popular  will  to  resist  communism,  it 
might  have  been  a  wise  and  prescient  policy  to  allow  communism  to 
expand  as  it  wished,  to  dissipate  its  strength  rapidly,  and  then  rot 
away  from  internal  stresses. 

One  other  sobering  factor  should  have  made  American  leaders  hesi- 
tate to  try  intervention  as  much  as  they  did,  especially  when  the 
chances  for  success  were  slim.  It  was  evident  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  giving  full  support  to  many  of  the  communist  armies  in- 
volved in  civil  wars.  But  once  the  United  States  intervened,  the 
Soviet  Union  increased  its  aid  to  match  and  thus  cancel  American 
efforts.  Each  such  instance  served  to  heighten  the  animosity  and  dis- 
trust between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and  hence  re- 
duced the  possibility,  never  completely  excluded  by  the  United  States, 
of  a  settlement  between  the  two  super  powers. 

Did  Interventionism  Win  Bi-Partisan  Approval?  Should  the 
policies  of  intervention  and  non-intervention  pursued  in  the  1940- 
1958  period  be  laid  largely  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  its  leaders,  or  did  these  policies  command  bi-partisan  support? 
Judging  from  election  and  post-election  statements  by  leaders  of  both 
parties,  from  numerous  public  opinion  polls  and  the  consensus  of  edi- 
torial opinion,  as  well  as  from  the  diplomacy  pursued  by  the  Repub- 
licans after  they  assumed  leadership  in  1952,  there  apparently  was 
broad  agreement  on  the  major  objectives  of  American  foreign  policy. 
There  was  also  agreement  that  intervention  short  of  overt  military 
force  should  and  could  be  used  in  many  instances  as  a  tool  of  American 
policy.  But  there  was  disagreement  about  which  of  various  dangers 
was  the  most  immediate  and  ominous  and  should  receive  the  greatest 
and  promptest  attention.    The  major  bone  of  contention  was  the 
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China  issue.  Critics  of  the  Truman  administration  believed  that 
the  United  States  had  given  too  little  aid  to  China  and  had  stopped 
aid  too  soon.  During  the  1948  presidential  campaign,  the  Republican 
standard  bearer  Thomas  E.  Dewey  called  the  policy  toward  the  Na- 
tionalist government  "niggardly  and  faltering  and  inconsistent  and 
blundering  to  the  point  of  tragedy."  ^ 

During  the  Eisenhower  campaign  in  1952,  the  additional  complaint 
was  made  that  the  Truman  administration  had  not  been  firm  enough 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  especially,  that  it  had  not  pressed  in- 
sistently enough  for  the  independence  of  the  Baltic  countries,  the 
Balkans,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  Republicans  promised  to  re- 
place the  Truman  policy  of  containment  of  communism  with  an  Eisen- 
hower policy  of  liberation  of  oppressed  peoples.  But  the  crucible 
of  active  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  international  affairs  evap- 
orated most  high-sounding  election  promises.  Stripped  of  campaign 
finery,  the  elephant  looked  very  much  like  a  donkey.  Republican  rule 
brought  neither  a  radical  change  in  the  amount  of  aid  given  to  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  government,  nor  more  than  verbal  support  for 
the  victims  of  Soviet  domination  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

The  following  pages  present  a  brief  survey  of  United  States  practice 
of  intervention  and  non-intervention  in  the  years  after  1939,  Be- 
cause these  events  are  too  recent  to  be  fully  documented,  and  be- 
cause they  are  so  numerous,  only  the  more  important  ones  are  in- 
cluded here,  and  discussion  is  of  necessity  brief.  But  it  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  type  of  situation  in  which  the  United  States  considered 
the  policy  of  intervention  and  non-intervention,  and  the  methods  chos- 
en to  carry  out  this  policy.  In  reading  this  record  of  large-scale  in- 
terventionism,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
need  to  counter  Axis  and  Soviet  intervention  explains  the  majority 
of  interventions  carried  on  by  the  United  States  and  that  many  op- 
portunities for  lawful  intervention  were  passed  over.  Those  interven- 
tions which  were  undertaken  were  negligible  and  amateurish,  compared 
to  Axis  and  Soviet  masterpieces.  Moreover,  while  the  adversaries  of 
the  United  States  in  the  hot  and  cold  war  brazenly  flouted  the  rules 
of  international  law  pertaining  to  intervention  and  non-intervention, 
the  United  States,  in  most  instances,  remained  within  the  bounds  of 
lawful  intervention.  Nor  was  the  United  States  the  only  power  in  the 
democratic  camp  which  made  use  of  intervention.  Other  major  and 
minor  powers  exercised  their  right  of  intervention  as  well.  But  their 
actions  caused  less  international  comment  because  of  their  lesser  promi- 
nence in  world  affairs. 
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One  Bhould  also  ponder  the  warning  of  John  Stuart  Mill  that  non- 
intervention does  not  work  as  a  unilateral  rule:  "The  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention, to  be  a  legitimate  principle  of  morality,  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  governments.  The  despots  must  consent  to  be  bound 
by  it  as  well  as  the  free  States.  Unless  they  do,  the  profession  of  it 
by  free  countries  comes  but  to  this  miserable  issue,  that  the  wrong 
side  may  help  the  wrong,  but  the  right  must  not  help  the  right.  In- 
tervention to  enforce  non-intervention  is  always  rightful,  always  moral, 
if  not  always  prudent."^ 

However  much  the  United  States  may  prefer  non-intervention  to 
intervention,  it  cannot  safely  forgo  its  rights  of  intervention  so  long 
as  its  adversaries  resort  to  intervention  and  there  is  no  international 
agency  which  can  effectively  protect  the  vital  interests  of  all  nations 
against  assaults  by  major  as  well  as  minor  powers. 

Monroe  Doctrine — Twentieth  Century  Style.  In  1820  Monroe 
ad  grandiosely  claimed  the  entire  Western  hemisphere  as  a  sphere 
of  interest  for  the  United  States  and  had  asked  European  powers  to 
keep  hands-off.  At  that  time  Monroe  would  have  been  hard  pressed 
to  prove  that  European  colonies  anywhere  within  this  vast  area  would 
endanger  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States.  By  1939  techno- 
logical developments  had  shrunk  distances  and  ocean  barriers  into 
relative  insignificance.  The  entire  area  prematurely  claimed  by  Mon- 
roe as  a  legitimate  sphere  of  interest  for  the  United  States  had  now 
truly  become  its  neighborhood  in  which  no  hostile  intrusion  could  be 
tolerated. 

The  Declaration  of  Panama.  The  foreign  ministers  of  the  twen- 
ty-one American  Republics  who  assembled  in  Panama  in  the  fall  of 
1939  were  fully  justified  in  concluding  that  the  European  war  "may 
affect  the  fundamental  interests  of  America."  To  prevent  any  obstruc- 
tion to  inter-American  communication  they  decided  "it  is  essential 
as  a  measure  of  necessity  to  adopt  immediately  provisions  ...  for 
the  safeguarding  of  such  interests,  in  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
damages  and  sufferings  sustained  by  the  American  nations  and  by 
their  citizens  in  the  war  of  1914-1918."  And  they  added:  "There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  must 
foresee  those  dangers  and  as  a  measure  of  self-protection  insist  that 
the  waters  to  a  reasonable  distance  from  their  coasts  shall  remain 
free  from  the  commission  of  hostile  acts  or  from  the  undertaking  of 
belligerent  activities  by  nations  engaged  in  a  war  in  which  the  said 
governments  are  not  involved."  * 
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The  measure  of  self-protection  which  the  twenty-one  republics 
adopted,  with  a  rare  unanimity,  was  the  establishment  of  a  safety  belt 
around  the  American  continent  south  of  Canada,  ranging  from  300  to 
1000  miles  in  width.  Belligerent  ships  were  warned  that  no  naval 
action  must  take  place  within  this  security  zone.  It  may  be  true, 
as  some  argued,  that  the  safety  zone  was  broader  than  the  danger 
warranted.    But  the  idea  of  a  safety  belt  as  such  was  legally  sound.* 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  declaration  is  yet  another  matter.  No  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  to  patrol  the  entire  area,  though  some  American 
republics  took  steps  to  deny  their  port  facilities  to  belligerents  who 
disregarded  the  zone.^**  Whatever  enforcement  was  made  was  spor- 
adic, and  on  the  whole,  the  warring  powers  rejected  American  protests 
and  ignored  the  declaration.^^  Late  in  1939  the  German  pocket 
battleship  Graf  Spee  engaged  three  British  cruisers  in  a  spectacular 
battle  off  the  coast  of  Uruguay,  During  1940,  several  British  mer- 
chantmen were  sunk  by  German  ships  within  the  zone.  Other  Ger- 
man ships  were  scuttled  in  the  area  after  they  had  been  intercepted 
by  Allied  cruisers.  In  July  of  1940,  British  warships  began  to  patrol 
the  waters  off  the  French  island  of  Martinique  to  prevent  the  Axis 
from  seizing  it.  The  United  States  was  disturbed  by  the  likelihood 
of  a  naval  battle  within  the  area  and  dispatched  a  heavy  cruiser  and 
six  destroyers  to  forestall  any  military  action.  But  it  did  not  eject 
the  British  ships. 

Whether  or  not  this  failure  to  enforce  the  declaration  hurt  the 
prestige  of  American  states,  while  the  interventionary  nature  of  the 
Panama  Declaration  embittered  their  relations  with  European  bellig- 
erents, is  hard  to  say.  Whatever  the  effect,  it  was  slight.  Nor  is 
there  any  reliable  positive  or  negative  evidence  that  the  decline  of 
naval  warfare  in  the  safety  zone,  after  the  issuance  of  the  declaration, 
was  linked  to  the  declaration. 

The  Act  of  Havana.  If  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  by  the  Declaration  of  Panama  was  justifiable  under  inter- 
national law,  so  was  the  mutation  of  the  non-colonization  principle 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  Havana  of  1940,  which  prohibited  transfer  of 
European  colonies  in  the  Western  hemisphere  from  one  European 
power  to  another.  After  Western  Europe  had  been  overrun  by  Hit- 
ler's armies  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1940,  there  was  imminent 
danger  that  the  American  colonies  of  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France — especially  the  Dutch  and  French  West  Indies  and  French 
Guiana — might  be  occupied  by  the  Nazis.    If  this  happened,  it  would 
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create  an  intolerable  threat  to  the  Caribbean  life  line  and  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States. 

On  May  10,  1940,  the  day  when  Germany  invaded  the  Netherlands, 
Allied  troops  had  been  put  ashore  at  Curacao  and  Aruba,  in  the  Dutch 
lesser  Antilles  group,  to  prevent  German  sabotage  of  important  Anglo- 
Dutch  oil  refineries.  The  United  States  had  been  informed  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Allies  about  the  landing  and  had  not  objected  because 
the  arrangement  was  temporary  and  involved  no  change  in  sovereignty. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  understanding  that  these  military  forces  would 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  danger  had  passed  or  as  soon  as  the 
troops  could  be  replaced  with  troops  from  the  Netherlands.  But  the 
incident  served  to  highlight  the  precarious  condition  of  European 
colonies  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  especially  since  both  the  German 
and  Japanese  press  objected  vigorously  to  the  action  and  to  American 
acquiescence.^^ 

Soon  thereafter,  on  June  17,  1940,  the  day  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Petain  government  had  asked  for  an  armistice  from  the  Ger- 
mans, notes  were  sent  to  the  German  and  Italian  governments.  The 
notes  informed  these  governments  that  in  accordance  with  her  "tradi- 
tional policy  relating  to  the  Western  Hemisphere"  the  United  States 
"would  not  recognize  any  transfer,  and  would  not  acquiesce  in  any 
attempt  to  transfer,  any  geographic  region  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
from  one  non-American  power  to  another  non-American  power."  ^^ 
Similar  notes  went  to  the  governments  of  France,  Britain,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

That  this  policy  met  with  public  approval  was  evident  from  the 
fact  that  on  the  same  day  76  Senators  voted  to  support  it,  and  the 
House  concurred  on  the  next  day  by  an  even  larger  margin.^*  Nor 
was  the  non-transfer  principle  new  to  American  foreign  policy.  It 
was  an  off-shoot  of  the  non-colonization  principle  by  which  it  had 
been  declared  that  the  American  continent  was  no  longer  open  to 
colonization  by  European  powers.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
United  States  had  been  unwilling  to  see  Louisiana  and  Florida  pass 
from  Spain  to  France,  or  to  see  Cuba  change  hands.  But  at  that 
time,  and  on  subsequent  occasions,  it  had  expressed  the  non-transfer 
principle  specifically,  and  not  as  a  general  rule,  applying  to  all  Euro- 
pean colonies. 

The  Axis  powers  immediately  protested  against  the  American  note. 
The  Monroe  doctrine,  in  their  opinion,  did  not  and  should  not  license 
American  interference  with  matters  pertaining  to  established  Euro- 
pean colonies.    The  German  Foreign  Office  added  that  the  non-transfer 
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principle  could  be  "legally  valid  only  on  condition  that  the  American 
nations  for  their  part  do  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  European 
Continent."  ^^  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  replied  that  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  was  "solely  a  policy  of  self-defense,"  implying  that  it  was 
up  to  the  United  States  to  interpret  its  scope  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
and  not  of  law.  He  reassured  the  Axis  powers  that  "The  Government 
of  the  United  States  pursues  a  policy  of  nonparticipation  and  of  non- 
involvement  in  the  purely  political  affairs  of  Europe."  But  he  left 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  principle  in  doubt  when  he  added  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  to  cooperate  with  European  nations  to 
promote  "economic,  commercial,  and  social  rehabilitation,"  and  to  ad- 
vance "the  cause  of  international  law  and  order,  of  which  the  entire 
world  stands  so  tragically  in  need  today."  ^^  Refusal  by  the  Axis 
powers  to  recognize  the  non-transfer  principle  as  a  valid  part  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  further  stimulated  fears  that  Germany  in  particular 
had  designs  on  American  territory. 

In  accordance  with  the  announced  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
consult  with  other  American  republics  about  problems  of  hemispheric 
security,  and  to  seek  a  collective  solution,  invitations  were  issued  im- 
mediately— on  June  17th — to  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  other  re- 
publics to  discuss  the  new  problems  arising  from  the  war  situation, 
including  the  problem  of  European  colonies,  and  the  action  which  the 
United  States  had  taken  unilaterally.  When  the  foreign  ministers 
met  at  Havana  shortly  thereafter,  Secretary  Hull  proposed  that  the 
non-transfer  principle  should  become  a  joint  policy,  enforced  by  all 
of  the  American  republics,  except  in  emergencies  when  unilateral  ac- 
tion might  be  necessary  to  forestall  disaster.  Even  in  such  a  case, 
unilateral  action  should  be  subject  to  multilateral  review  later. 

In  the  final  Act  of  Havana  of  July  30,  1940,  the  American  Repub- 
lics agreed  that  systems  in  conflict  with  American  institutions  were 
likely  to  "upset  the  peaceful  life  of  the  American  Republics,  the  nor- 
mal functioning  of  their  institutions,  or  the  rule  of  law  and  order." 
There  was  danger  that  "European  territorial  possessions  in  America 
may  be  converted  into  strategic  centers  of  aggression  against  nations 
of  the  American  Continent."  If  this  was  imminent,  the  "imperative 
need  of  continental  security"  would  require  that  territories  of  Euro- 
pean powers  be  placed  under  what  Secretary  Hull  had  called  a  tem- 
porary "collective  trusteeship."  " 

As  soon  as  conditions  would  permit,  the  regions  should  be  restored 
to  the  original  sovereign  or  be  declared  independent  "when  able  to 
establish  and  maintain  stable  self-government."^*    Apparently  the 
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principle  that  the  "peoples  of  this  Continent  have  the  right  freely  to 
determine  their  own  destinies"  ^^  was  to  be  invoked  only  if  the  Axis 
powers  should  try  to  seize  the  colonies.  The  rights  of  the  original 
owners  were  protected  by  the  proviso  that  these  possessions  might  also 
be  restored  to  the  former  owners  "whichever  of  these  alternatives  shall 
appear  the  more  practicable  and  just."^ 

Upon  ratification  of  the  Act  of  Havana  by  two-thirds  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  an  Inter-American  Commission  for  Territorial  Admin- 
istration was  to  be  established.  In  the  meanwhile,  an  Emergency  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  was  set  up  to  assume  the  administration  of 
attacked  or  threatened  regions,  and  any  American  country  was  em- 
powered to  act  to  forestall  the  transfer  of  territory.  Unlike  the  Pan- 
ama Declaration,  there  was  no  question  that  the  United  States  meant 
to  see  the  non-transfer  principle  enforced — collectively  if  possible, 
unilaterally  if  necessary.  To  make  sure  that  this  type  of  interven- 
tion would  not  set  a  precedent  for  other  breaches  of  the  non-interven- 
tion rule,  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  final  act  that  provisional  oc- 
cupation of  European  colonies  "does  not  imply  an  oversight  or  abroga- 
tion of  the  principle  of  non-intervention  which  regulates  inter-Ameri- 
can life."  21 

Greenland  Occupation.  As  war  events  became  more  ominous,  and 
the  danger  of  Axis  aggression  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe  loomed 
ever  larger,  especially  since  the  Western  hemisphere  had  become  the 
arsenal  supplying  the  Allies  with  weapons  for  their  war,  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  sphere  of  interest  of  the  United  States  was  announced  to 
encompass  Greenland.  Greenland  had  not  previously  been  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  hemispheric  defense  zone,  though  the  United  States 
had  declared  as  early  as  1920  that  it  did  not  wish  to  see  Greenland 
transferred  to  a  power  other  than  Denmark.^^  In  1940  and  1941  Nazi 
reconnaissance  patrols  were  reported  near  Greenland.  German  oc- 
cupation would  bring  the  Germans  thousands  of  miles  closer  to  the 
American  mainland,  and  would  threaten  the  shipping  lanes  used  for 
lend-lease  supplies  to  the  Allies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Danish  minister  in  Washington,  Henrik  Kauffman,  to  obtain  his 
permission  to  occupy  Greenland  for  defensive  purposes  until  the  emer- 
gency was  over,  when  it  would  revert  to  Danish  control.  Had  Kauff- 
man  been  the  acknowledged  representative  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, the  United  States  might  have  been  able  to  obtain  legal  rights  to 
occupy  Greenland.  But  the  Danish  government  had  fallen  under 
Nazi  control.    After  Kauffman,  without  instructions,  and  solely  on 
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his  own  responsibility,  signed  an  agreement  permitting  American  oc- 
cupation of  Greenland  on  April  9,  1941,  the  Danish  government  offi- 
cially disavowed  his  act  and  recalled  him.  Though  Kauffman  no 
longer  had  any  legal  standing  as  the  representative  of  Denmark,  Sec- 
retary Hull  declined  to  recognize  his  recall  and  acted  on  the  unten- 
able assumption  that  Kauffman  was  still  a  fully  accredited  minister, 
able  to  bind  his  government.  While  the  Danish  government  was  thus 
allegedly  capable,  through  Kauffman,  to  grant  occupation  rights  in 
Greenland,  it  was  allegedly  incapable  to  recall  him,  because  its  ac- 
tions were  the  result  of  Nazi  duress.^ 

On  the  strength  of  such  legal  acrobatics  the  United  States  proceeded 
to  occupy  Greenland.  This  military  intervention  was  justified  only 
if  the  occupation  was  truly  essential  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Secretary  Hull  contended  in  a  note  to  the  Danish  minister 
that  "Greenland  is  within  the  area  embraced  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  by  the  Act  of  Havana,  .  .  .  and  its  defense  against  attack  by  a 
non-American  power  is  plainly  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  American  continent,  and  of  the  traditional 
policies  of  this  Government  respecting  the  Western  Hemisphere."^* 
Many  other  observers  thought  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  were 
not  pressing  enough  to  justify  the  American  move,  but  that  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  dealing  with  an  unprincipled  adversary 
permitted  it  to  go  further  than  it  might  otherwise  have  gone.^ 

Fascism  in  the  Americas.  In  the  thirties,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  the  Axis  nations  had  begun  a  concerted  drive  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  penetration  in  Latin  America.  The  State  De- 
partment then  had  been  primarily  concerned  about  the  anti-democrat- 
ic effects  of  this  Axis  infiltration.  Totalitarian  propaganda,  spread 
by  German  and  Italian  agents,  found  a  fertile  field  in  several  coun- 
tries where  democracy  had  never  been  more  than  a  thin  veneer.  With 
the  coming  of  the  European  war  in  1939,  it  became  certain  that  pro- 
Axis  elements  in  Latin  America  could  and  would  be  used  by  the  Axis 
powers  to  create  pro-Axis  and  anti-Ally  sentiment,  secure  economic 
aid  for  the  Axis  war  effort,  and  provide  centers  for  espionage  to  hamper 
the  aid  which  the  Allies  might  receive  from  Western  hemisphere  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  United  States.  Concern  over  Axis  footholds 
and  activities  in  Latin  America  increased  when  the  fall  of  France  re- 
vealed the  weakness  of  the  European  opponents  of  the  Axis  and  re- 
moved one  major  obstacle  to  any  contemplated  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  Latin  American  countries.  But  fear  of  military  invasion 
by  Axis  forces  was  not  foremost.    The  danger  to  the  free  institu- 
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tions  of  the  Western  hemisphere  "was  more  acute  in  its  indirect  form 
of  propaganda,  penetration,  organizing  political  parties,  buying  some 
adherents,  and  blackmailing  others.  We  had  seen  the  same  method 
employed  with  great  success  in  Austria  and  in  the  Sudetenland."  ^^ 

How  could  this  danger  of  Axis  penetration  or  military  invasion  of 
neighbors  of  the  United  States  be  met  most  effectively?  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  members  of  his  foreign  policy  staff,  even  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  considered  the  best  approach  to  be  a 
collective  one.  If  all  Latin  American  countries  could  be  convinced 
that  the  danger  was  a  joint  one,  which  must  and  could  be  faced  to- 
gether, inter- American  machinery  could  be  established  to  cope  with  the 
menace  of  fascism. 

Collective  Inter-American  Defense.  The  first  step  was  to  call 
a  meeting  of  Latin  American  countries  to  discuss  their  common  plight 
and  the  methods  which  should  be  adopted  to  avert  it.  Such  a  meet- 
ing was  called  at  Lima  in  1938.  The  United  States  introduced  a  draft 
protocol  which  proposed  joint  action  by  all  American  republics  to 
prevent  the  subversion  of  unstable  governments  on  the  American  con- 
tinent by  "fascist-oriented"  systems.  If  these  non-American  systems 
of  government  were  established  by  "force,  or  threat  of  force  or  what- 
ever kind  of  activities"  new  world  governments  were  obligated  to 
"consult  to  formulate  a  common  policy."  ^^ 

A  policy  which  suited  Uncle  Sam's  national  interests  and  hemispher- 
ic interests  as  he  saw  them,  did  not  necessarily  suit  the  national  in- 
terests of  all  the  Latin  American  nations,  as  they  saw  them.  Several 
Latin  American  nations,  especially  those  who  had  active  trade  con- 
nections with  Axis  countries,  balked  at  the  protocol  for  fear  that  it 
would  offend  their  German  and  Italian  friends.  Many  of  these  coun- 
tries, especially  those  far  removed  from  the  United  States,  minimized 
the  threat  of  Axis  attack.  In  their  opinion,  the  Axis  powers  would 
leave  American  states  alone  if  these  states  observed  strict  neutrality 
and  did  not  discriminate  against  the  Axis.  The  United  States  and 
the  countries  which  shared  its  appraisal  of  the  nature  of  the  danger 
did  not  try  to  press  their  views  on  their  reluctant  neighbors.  Instead 
they  accepted  a  compromise  declaration  which  provided  for  inter- 
American  consultation  if  any  one  country  was  endangered  by  fascist 
penetration,  but  left  each  American  state  free  to  decide  what  correc- 
tive measures  to  adopt.  The  United  States  viewed  the  declaration  as 
a  moral  commitment,  though,  which  bound  the  new  world  states  to  the 
doctrine  that  an  attack  upon  one  was  a  threat  to  the  security  of  all 
and  justified  joint  action  for  a  common  defense.^^    Argentina,  on  the 
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other  hand,  which  led  the  bloc  of  states  which  were  disinclined  to 
take  measures  against  the  Axis,  considered  the  declaration  as  merely 
advisory,  with  no  binding  effect,  moral  or  otherwise. 

The  pattern  set  at  Lima  persisted  throughout  the  war  years.  The 
United  States  led  the  majority  of  other  Latin  American  nations  in  at- 
tempts to  devise  effective  means  to  curb  Axis  influence  in  Latin 
America,  prepare  against  Axis  invasion  and,  later  on,  harness  America's 
energies  to  support  the  Allies  and  withhold  support  from  the  Axis 
powers.  It  considered  this  policy  vital  to  its  own  survival,  and  vital 
to  the  survival  of  its  neighbors  to  the  south.  Most  Latin  American 
countries  agreed  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  United  States.  The 
lessons  taught  by  events  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  force  of  American 
arguments,  and  the  growing  economic  and  military  dependence  of 
Latin  American  nations  on  the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
made  such  a  decision  in  their  interest.  But  Chile  and  Argentina  held 
out — Argentina  to  the  bitter  end. 

Both  of  them  argued  that  any  inter-American  machinery  which 
might  be  established  to  deal  with  hemispheric  problems  in  an  active, 
rather  than  advisory  capacity,  would  be  dominated  by  the  United 
States  which  would  use  it  to  protect  its  own  national  interests,  which 
might  not  coincide  with  the  national  interests  of  all  other  republics. 
Latin  American  countries  would  be  the  tail  wagged  by  the  Yankee 
dog.  Moreover,  anti-Axis  measures,  such  as  a  breach  of  diplomatic 
relations,  would  hurt  Chile  and  Argentina  more  than  other  Latin 
American  states  because  of  their  closer  ties  with  Europe.  Chile  with 
its  exposed  coast  line  was  afraid  that  the  United  States  would  not  be 
able  to  give  it  adequate  protection,  especially  after  Japan  entered 
the  war  and  the  United  States  navy  had  suffered  grievous  losses. 
Anti-Yankee  feeling  was  strong  in  these  countries  and  helped  to  make 
any  Yankee-led  policies  unpopular.  Ruled  by  a  Rightist  dictatorship, 
Argentine  political  sympathies  were  closer  to  the  Axis  powers  than  to 
democracy — United  States  style.  While  long-standing  ties  with  Eng- 
land kept  her  pro-Ally  on  the  whole,  her  sympathies  were  enough  in 
balance  to  make  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  ideal. 

Intervention  Against  Argentina  and  Chile.  For  a  while  inter- 
American  agreements  on  anti-fascist  measures  were  worded  in  an  am- 
biguous way  to  cater  to  Argentine  and  Chilean  sensibilities.  But  when 
this  approach  was  interpreted  as  weakness  by  the  Axis  powers,  and 
encouraged  their  subversive  efforts  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  and 
when  Argentina  and  Chile  made  no  efforts  to  compromise  their  view- 
points by  placing  even  limited  restraints  on  Axis  activities,  the  United 
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States  took  the  lead  to  use  interventionary  and  pseudo-interventionary 
pressures  to  force  Argentina  and  Chile  to  cooperate  in  hemispheric  de- 
fense efforts.  The  test  came  after  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  of 
January,  1942,  immediately  after  the  United  States  had  become  an  ac- 
tive belligerent.  The  United  States  believed  that  all  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  were  bound,  by  virtue  of  previous  declarations,  to  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  powers  so  that  Axis  agents  would 
not  be  able  to  use  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  as  foci  for 
Axis  subversion  and  espionage.^  But  neither  Chile  nor  Argentina 
were  willing  to  go  along,  even  though  all  the  other  republics  obli- 
gated themselves  to  break  diplomatic  ties. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  thought  that  the  majority  of  the  Argentine 
and  Chilean  peoples  were  unaware  that  Axis  embassies  in  Argentina 
and  Chile  were  used  to  spy  on  troop  and  ship  movements  and  to  or- 
ganize fifth  column  activities.  If  they  knew  the  facts,  they  would 
not  condone  their  governments'  failure  to  take  effective  steps  to  re- 
strict these  activities  and  to  limit  communication  with  the  Axis  coun- 
tries. If  they  were  confronted  with  proof  that  the  majority  of  the 
other  republics  frowned  upon  their  continued  dealings  with  the  Axis, 
moral  pressure  would  force  them  to  fall  in  line.  Towards  this  end, 
the  United  States,  in  the  fall  of  1942,  turned  data  on  Axis  espionage 
in  Chile  over  to  the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  De- 
fense of  the  Continent.  This  Committee  had  been  established  at 
Montevideo  in  April  1942  to  study  how  measures  to  prevent  subver- 
sive activities  that  might  harm  the  security  of  the  American  republics 
might  be  coordinated.  The  Committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Venezuela  and 
Uruguay,  voted  to  make  the  information  public,^**  in  the  hope  that  the 
Chilean  people  would  force  a  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  their 
government. 

Following  this  unfavorable  publicity,  Chile  began  to  take  strong 
measures  against  Axis  agents  and  ultimately  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Economic  inducements  had  also  been  used  to  make  the  break 
with  the  Axis  more  palatable.  The  United  States  offered  Chile  lend- 
lease  aid  to  the  tune  of  fifty  million  dollars,  of  which  only  fifteen 
million  would  need  to  be  repaid,  if  Chile  broke  with  the  Axis.  When 
Chile  did  not  make  the  break,  requests  for  further  military  aid  from 
the  United  States  were  denied  and  granted  only,  on  very  favorable 
terms,  after  the  break  had  finally  been  made.^^ 

Similar  pressures  against  Argentina  were  less  successful.  When 
the  Committee  for  Political  Defense  released  information  about  Axis 
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activities  in  Argentina  in  January,  1943,  Argentine  political  leaders 
were  resentful  and  failed  to  take  more  active  steps  to  discourage  Axis 
espionage.  Instead  they  accused  the  United  States  of  using  inter- 
American  machinery  to  bring  pressure  on  Argentina's  external  and 
domestic  policies  which,  they  contended,  were  correct  and  in  accord 
with  Argentina's  commitments  and  capacities.  They  also  questioned 
the  right  of  the  Ck)mmittee  for  Political  Defense  to  do  anything  more 
than  advise  governments  on  actions  they  might  take. 

Moral  pressure  through  collective  machinery  had  been  preceded  and 
was  followed  by  unilateral  economic  pressure.  Because  the  war  had 
shriveled  the  flow  of  trade  from  Europe  to  Latin  America,  the  United 
States  was  in  an  excellent  pK)sition  to  help  its  friends  by  favorable 
trade  and  military  connections,  and  hurt  its  enemies  by  refusing  trade 
and  aid.  At  the  Rio  meeting,  in  January  1942,  when  Argentina  asked 
for  military  supplies,  she  was  informed  that  such  supplies  would  go 
only  to  the  nations  whose  policies  contributed  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  principal  recipients  of  military  as  well  as 
non-military  supplies  at  the  time  was  Brazil,  Argentina's  rival,  who 
was  thereby  placed  at  great  military  advantage  in  comparison  with 
Argentina.  In  1943  the  United  States  restricted  the  export  of  ma- 
chine parts  and  other  vital  goods  in  short  supply.  Export  permits 
were  granted  only  for  goods  going  to  friendly  countries.  Hence  Ar- 
gentina was  excluded  on  the  grounds  that  she  was  not  cooperating  in 
hemispheric  defense.  In  1944,  restrictions  on  exports  to  Argentina 
became  even  more  severe.  Blacklists  were  rigidly  enforced.  United 
States  merchant  vessels  were  prohibited  from  calling  at  Argentine 
ports  and  Argentine  gold  reserves  in  the  United  States  were  frozen. 
Still,  these  measures  were  far  from  a  complete  embargo. 

Obstacles  to  Effective  Intervention.  One  of  the  factors  which 
forced  Washington  to  tread  lightly  was  the  fact  that  Argentina  was  an 
important  source  of  food  for  the  British.  There  was  some  hesitancy 
to  interfere  with  this  flow  of  vital  supplies.  Moreover,  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  United  States  could  not  achieve  economic 
strangulation  without  cooperation  by  Britain  and  other  Latin  American 
countries,  and  such  cooperation  could  not  be  freely  obtained.  As  the 
London  Economist  remarked  acidly,  "Britain  is  no  longer  rich  enough 
to  afford  fits  of  uncalculated  ill-temper."  True,  Britain  would  make 
sacrifices  for  victory,  but  not  "for  the  sake  of  extending  Washington's 
influence  to  Cape  Horn."  ^^  Strong  American  pressure  finally  swayed 
Britain  to  recall  its  ambassador  in  Argentina  in  1944,  though  British 
leaders  questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  step. 
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Changes  of  government  in  Argentina  in  this  period  also  made  it 
possible  to  try  non-recognition  as  a  means  to  force  Argentine  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  During  1943, 
Argentina's  internal  and  foreign  policies  had  taken  a  definite  turn  to- 
wards Hitlerian  fascism.  She  was  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Bolivia,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Peru  and  Brazil,  to  encourage 
revolutionary  forces  to  overthrow  the  pro-United  States  governments 
and  replace  them  with  pro-fascist  governments.  In  view  of  these  un- 
savory developments,  the  United  States  decided  to  withhold  recogni- 
tion when  the  government  of  General  Pedro  Ramirez  was  overthrown 
in  1944  and  was  replaced  by  an  even  more  reactionary  government 
under  General  Edelmiro  Farrell.^^  In  Secretary  Hull's  opinion,  "It 
would  be  ridiculous  for  this  Government  to  recognize  ...  a  regime 
known  to  be  working  at  cross  purposes  with  our  war  effort."  ^^ 

There  was  hope  that  this  policy  would  become  a  collective  one  be- 
cause the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense  of  the 
Continent  had  recommended  in  1943  that,  during  the  war,  American 
republics  should  not  recognize  a  new  government  constituted  by  force 
without  consulting  first  whether  or  not  the  new  government  would 
fulfill  its  inter-American  commitments  and  hence  deserve  recogni- 
tion.^^ The  first  test  for  this  policy  had  come  late  in  1943  when  the 
government  of  Bolivia  had  been  overthrown,  allegedly  with  Argentine 
help,  by  a  coup  d'etat  by  a  junta  with  fascist  leanings.  After  con- 
sultation under  the  aegis  of  the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  all 
states,  except  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  had  agreed  to  withhold  recog- 
nition. This  collective  non-recognition,  coupled  with  economic  pres- 
sure, had  forced  Bolivia  to  purge  its  government  of  some  of  the  to- 
talitarian elements.    When  it  had  done  so,  the  ban  was  lifted.^^ 

In  March  1944,  the  majority  of  American  states  decided,  after  con- 
sultation, that  the  government  of  Argentina  should  not  be  recognized 
because  it  was  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  obligations  undertaken 
at  the  Rio  Conference.  Significantly,  Chile,  Paraguay  and  Bolivia 
refused  to  go  along  with  this  policy,  and  Brazil,  Peru  and  Uruguay 
went  along  with  hesitation  because  their  trade  ties  with  Argentina 
were  strong  and  non-recognition  would  be  harmful  to  their  economies.^'^ 
Thereafter  it  became  increasingly  manifest  that  other  Latin  American 
countries,  especially  Argentina's  neighbors,  were  far  less  eager  than 
the  United  States  to  bring  collective  pressure  on  Argentina  to  force 
her  to  change  her  government.  It  was  feared  that  collective  inter- 
vention might  set  a  precedent  which  might  be  misused  in  the  future. 
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Washington  might  expect  to  lead  the  American  community  in  whatever 
direction  it  desired,  expecting  others  to  follow  blindly. 

The  United  States  insisted  throughout  that  its  policy  was  dictated 
by  the  desire  to  strengthen  its  allies,  and  not  primarily  by  the  desire 
to  force  Argentina  to  change  her  policies.^^  But  there  was  no  ques- 
tion in  anybody's  mind,  least  of  all  Argentinian  minds,  that  legal 
niceties  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  United  States  was  en- 
gaging in  intervention  and  pseudo-intervention  through  use  of  the 
machinery  for  collective  action,  and  through  unilateral  pressures,  Ar- 
gentine contentions  that  such  intervention  was  illegal,  were  wrong, 
however.  The  dangers  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  entire  hemisphere  which  arose  from  continued  Argentine  dealings 
with  the  Axis  were  sufl5ciently  serious  to  justify  intervention  as  a  last 
resort,  both  under  international  law  and  under  inter-American  treaties, 
as  the  United  States  interpreted  them. 

The  wisdom  of  the  intervention  in  view  of  the  odds  against  its  suc- 
cess, its  detrimental  by-products,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  means 
chosen  for  the  intervention  is  another  matter.  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Argentine  people  favored  his 
views  and  would  quickly  force  changes  in  their  government's  policies, 
once  they  had  been  fully  informed  of  its  pro-Axis  leanings.  Inter- 
vention had  rather  the  opposite  effect.  Hull  also  underestimated  the 
ill-will  these  pressures  would  cause  not  only  in  Argentina,  but  in 
other  Latin  American  republics  which  saw  them  as  a  resurgence  of 
big-stick  methods  and  dollar  diplomacy  of  an  earlier  age.  Resent- 
ment mounted  during  the  latter  part  of  1944  and  during  1945  when 
unilateral  American  pressure  increased,  and  when  the  United  States 
refused  to  participate  with  Argentina  and  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions in  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  to  review  the  inter-American 
situation.  The  United  States  feared  that  such  a  meeting  might  bring 
the  rift  in  hemispheric  unity  into  the  open,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
American  security,  and  that  Argentina  might  obtain  forgiveness  from 
its  sister  nations  on  the  basis  of  promises  which  would  not  be  kept 
later.  Refusal  to  participate  in  an  inter-American  meeting  lent  cre- 
dence to  Argentina's  accusation  that  the  United  States  was  manipu- 
lating inter-American  machinery  to  serve  its  own  ends. 

On  March  27,  1945,  Argentina  finally  declared  war  on  Germany  and 
Japan  and  adhered  to  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  which  provided  for  col- 
lective defense  of  American  states  threatened  by  aggression  from 
within  or  without  the  hemisphere.  That  interventionary  pressures 
were  responsible  for  this  decision  is  doubtful.    The  probable  motive 
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was  the  fact  that  the  Axis  was  writhing  in  its  final  agonies,  and  it  was 
advantageous  for  Argentina  to  get  on  the  band  wagon  of  victorious 
powers  before  it  was  too  late.  Soon  thereafter,  those  Latin  American 
governments  which  had  boycotted  Argentina  previously,  lifted  their 
economic  restrictions  and  resumed  full  diplomatic  relations.^^ 

Intervention  Without  Partners.  The  United  States  was  not 
pleased  with  this  policy.  The  concessions  made  by  Argentina  had 
come  at  a  time  when  they  were  meaningless,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  that  Argentina  would  cooperate  more  fully  in  hemispheric 
defense  henceforth.  In  fact,  indications  were  to  the  contrary.  Ar- 
gentina remained  essentially  a  fascist  state  and  its  government  be- 
came increasingly  totalitarian.  Fascism  might  well  spread  beyond 
the  borders  of  Argentina  and  engulf  the  fledgling  democracies  south 
of  the  American  border,  and  lead  to  aggression  within  the  hemisphere. 
The  whole  inter-American  system  might  split  into  two  blocs,  one 
led  by  Argentina,  and  one  by  the  United  States.  For  these  reasons, 
the  United  States  decided  to  continue  unilateral  economic  and  political 
pressure  to  force  Argentina  away  from  fascism.  While  understand- 
able, these  reasons  were  generally  considered  insufiBcient  to  make  in- 
tervention legal  according  to  international  law,  or  justifiable  under 
the  American  non-intervention  doctrine. 

American  policy  also  reflected  a  strong  emotional  dislike  for  the 
Argentine  government.  Methods  of  intervention  were  ill  chosen  and 
created  antagonism  throughout  Latin  America,  without  winning  the 
Argentine  people  away  from  fascism.  For  instance,  during  1945, 
when  Colonel  Juan  Peron  was  consolidating  his  hold  on  the  Argentine 
government,  Ambassador  Spruille  Braden  made  a  series  of  speeches 
throughout  Argentina  which  were  open  to  no  other  interpretation  than 
that  the  United  States  was  advocating  a  change  of  government.'*^  De- 
spite Argentine  protests  against  these  speeches,  the  State  Department 
went  even  further  to  try  to  discredit  the  Argentine  government  in  the 
eyes  of  its  people.  Two  weeks  before  the  presidential  election,  the 
State  Department  released  a  Blue  Book  of  captured  German  docu- 
ments which  showed  that  Argentine  Fascists  had  closely  collaborated 
with  the  Nazis.^^  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  book  was  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  United  States  about  Argentine  activities  and  to  pro- 
vide background  information  for  a  meeting  of  Western  hemisphere 
countries  to  discuss  a  common  policy  towards  Argentina  in  the  light 
of  the  disclosure  of  war  time  collaboration  with  the  Axis.  But  the 
real  purpose — election  defeat  of  Peron — was  hard  to  hide,  especially 
since  the  State  Department  just  before  the  election  tried  to  spread 
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the  facts  availabk  in  the  Blue  Book  throughout  Argentina.  The 
Peronistas  denounced  the  Blue  Book  as  intervention,  and,  under  the 
battle  cry  of  'Teron  or  Braden"  won  an  overwhelming  election  victory. 

The  Argentine  Object  Lesson.  The  election  which  brought  Peron 
victory  seemed  to  repudiate  the  axiom  of  United  States  diplomacy 
that  people  will  choose  democracy  over  fascism  when  they  know  the 
facts  and  are  given  a  choice.  After  the  people  had  spoken  in  a  rea- 
sonably honest  election,  and  when  it  was  evident  that  other  Latin 
American  countries  were  unwilling  to  ostracize  Argentina  and  re- 
sented the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  it  decided  to  change  its  pol- 
icy. But  it  was  failure  of  interventionism,  rather  than  disdain  for  it, 
which  caused  the  change.  However,  there  had  been  strong  opposi- 
tion to  Braden's  tactics  by  prominent  Americans  such  as  former 
Undersecretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles,  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They  realized  the  undesirable  effects 
which  might  follow  from  a  "tough"  policy  towards  Argentina.*^ 

In  April  1946,  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  announced  that  Argentina 
would  be  recognized  by  the  United  States  if  she  would  stamp  out  the 
Argentine  Fascist  movement,  in  accordance  with  the  Chapultepec 
pledge.  Though  Argentina  dealt  more  gingerly  with  its  Fascists  than 
had  been  hoped,  Washington  announced  in  June  1947  that  the  goal 
had  been  reached  and  recognized  the  Peron  government.  Spruille 
Braden,  outspoken  foe  of  Peron,  was  recalled.  The  United  States 
also  promised  to  call  the  Rio  Conference,  postponed  since  October 
1945,  because  the  United  States  had  refused  to  meet  with  Argentine 
Fascists  at  the  conference  table  to  conclude  mutual  assistance  agree- 
ments. This  refusal  had  remained  adamant,  despite  protests  from 
other  Latin  American  republics  and  from  the  United  States  war  and 
navy  departments,  who  considered  arrangements  for  the  common  de- 
fense more  important  than  active  anti-fascism.  The  communist  men- 
ace, which  was  rapidly  growing,  also  helped  pave  the  way  for  recon- 
ciliation between  the  United  States  and  Argentina.  Not  only  did  it 
make  agreements  for  hemispheric  defense  more  urgent,  but  it  also  made 
the  fascist  menace  seem  less  serious,  by  contrast. 

The  Argentine  case  illustrated  certain  fundamental  political  truths 
which  guided  United  States  policy  south  of  the  border  thereafter,  but 
which  were  not  applied  elsewhere.  It  showed  that  non-military  pres- 
sures, such  as  non-recognition  or  rupture  of  trade  relations,  are  in- 
effective against  a  country  which  has  many  other  international  con- 
tacts, unless  the  other  countries  involved  will  cooperate.  Their  co- 
operation will  depend  on  their  own  national  interests,  as  they  see  them. 
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While  the  United  States  could  swing  the  policies  of  its  friends  in  war 
time  when  their  dependence  on  the  United  States  was  unusually  great, 
it  could  not  command  their  willing  allegiance  after  the  war.  The 
difficulty  of  preserving  even  grumbling  allegiance  increased,  the  longer 
intervention  continued  and  failed  to  accomplish  its  objective.  Inter- 
vention arouses  the  hostility  of  the  people  against  which  it  is  under- 
taken, even  when  they  favor  the  goals  to  be  accomplished  by  the  in- 
tervention. It  also  tends  to  stir  the  sympathies  of  other  small  nations 
who,  as  potential  victims  of  intervention,  identify  themselves  with 
any  nation  which  suffers  the  plight  which  they  fear.  The  moral 
which  was  drawn  from  the  unfortunate  Argentine  experience  was  that 
intervention  in  Latin  America  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution  be- 
cause it  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  should  not  be  used 
unless  the  prospects  are  good  that  the  United  States  can  accomplish 
its  objectives  quickly  and  unaided,  or  those  whose  aid  is  vital  are  in 
full  accord  with  American  motives  because  they  coincide  with  their 
own  national  interest. 

Post- War  Epidemic  of  Revolutions.  During  the  immediate  post- 
war years,  a  series  of  revolutions  erupted  all  over  Latin  America, 
comparable  to  the  epidemic  of  revolutions  in  the  early  thirties.  Most 
of  them  had  their  origin  in  a  tangle  of  local  interests  and  rivalries  for 
which  revolution  was  the  conventional  solution.  If  any  general  pat- 
tern was  discernible,  it  was  a  swing  to  the  left  at  first,  led  by  middle 
and  working  class  groups,  followed  by  a  reaction  in  the  direction  of 
conservatism  and  militarism.  The  left  wing  direction,  where  it  oc- 
curred tended  toward  socialism,  rather  than  Russian  style  commun- 
ism. Nonetheless,  Latin  American  Communists  managed  to  ride  ite 
coat  tails.*^ 

The  swing  towards  the  left  reached  its  peak  right  after  the  war, 
when  pro-Russian  feeling  still  ran  high  and  when  such  a  swing  was 
welcomed  by  some  as  a  valuable  antidote  to  fascist  movements.  By 
the  time  communism  began  to  loom  large  as  a  danger  in  Europe,  it  had 
begun  to  recede  in  Latin  America,  even  without  pressure  from  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  had  been  consistent  in  keeping 
hands-off,  even  though  constant  strife  weakened  the  hemisphere's 
ability  to  resist  foreign  subversion  or  aggression,  and  injured  Ameri- 
can economic  interests.  Non-intervention  was  sweetened  by  the  fact 
that  the  leftist  governments  generally  were  more  pro-Yankee  than 
pro-Argentine.  It  was  blessed  with  success  because  the  leftist  move- 
ments lost  favor  of  their  own  accord,  probably  faster  than  they  would 
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have,  had  the  United  States  aroused  sympathy  for  them  by  intervening 
against  them. 

Communism  gained  its  most  spectacular  success  in  Brazil,  where 
the  communist  party  had  been  legalized  in  1945.  By  1947  Commun- 
ists polled  800,000  votes,  elected  two  senators,  fourteen  deputies,  and 
over  sixty  members  of  the  state  legislatures.  They  were  the  largest 
single  party  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  city  council.'**  In  May,  1947,  the 
party  was  outlawed  again  when  it  became  clear  how  close  its  ties  with 
the  Soviet  Union  were.  A  similar  course  of  events  took  place  in 
Chile  in  September  1946,  when  the  Communists  entered  into  coalition 
with  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  and  helped  Gabriel  Gonzalez  Videla 
to  power.  He  rewarded  them  with  three  cabinet  posts,  but  discovered 
soon  that  he  could  not  work  with  them.  Therefore  they  were  dropped 
from  the  government,  and  the  party  was  outlawed  in  1947.  Even 
fascist  Argentina  flirted  with  the  Communists  after  legalizing  the 
party  in  1945.  But  the  love  affair  was  shortlived,  and  expired  in 
1947.  Leftist,  but  non-communist  governments  came  to  power  in 
Venezuela  in  1945,  and  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  1946. 

The  swing  back  to  the  right — ^with  some  assistance  from  Peron — 
started  in  1948  when  revolutions  occurred  in  Peru  and  Venezuela. 
There  was  also  revolution  in  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  and  civil  war  in 
Paraguay,  and  a  potentially  authoritarian  government  was  voted  into 
oflBce  in  Chile.  The  United  States  recognized  all  these  new  govern- 
ments, and  maintained  normal  diplomatic  and  economic  relations 
with  them,  although  it  was  accused  at  home  and  abroad  of  shame- 
less truckling  to  dictators.  The  accusers,  in  Wilsonian  fashion,  ar- 
gued that  aid  to  dictators  was  immoral,  and  measures  taken  to  over- 
throw them  were  not  intervention.  But  the  United  States  had  learned 
from  bitter  experience  that  interventions  for  "good  causes"  still  made 
more  enemies  than  friends  in  Latin  America.  Hence  it  persisted  in 
non-intervention.  Even  whea  the  Bolivian  government  was  over- 
thrown by  a  revolutionary  coup  d'etat  inspired  by  Argentina's  Peron 
in  1952,  it  recognized  the  regime  of  Victor  Paz  Estensoro,  Peron's 
close  friend.  The  new  government  nationalized  the  tin  mines  and 
made  inadequate  provisions  for  compensating  the  losses  suffered  by 
United  States  citizens.  At  the  time,  the  United  States  depended  on 
Bolivian  tin,  in  case  supplies  from  South  East  Asia  should  be  inter- 
rupted. To  make  matters  worse  for  the  United  States,  the  Bolivian 
government  invited  a  group  of  Argentinians  to  construct  a  tin  smelter 
and  organize  other  industrial  projects  and  conferred  monopolistic 
privileges  on  this  group. 
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Revolution  was  not  limited  to  South  America.  It  also  occurred  in 
Central  America  where  the  United  States  had  felt  its  most  urgent  im- 
pulses for  intervention  in  the  past.  Yet  the  United  States,  with  one 
major  and  a  few  minor  exceptions,  such  as  delay  in  the  recognition  of 
revolutionary  governments,  maintained  hands-off.  It  did  this  de- 
spite the  appeal  by  some  Central  Americans  for  American  interven- 
tion to  wipe  out  loathsome  dictatorships  and  insure  political  stabil- 
ity, if  necessary  by  return  of  the  marines  to  such  trouble  spots  as 
strife-torn  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Sincere  efforts  were 
made  to  dissuade  all  attempts  to  use  nearby  portions  of  the  United 
States  as  spawning  grounds  for  Caribbean  revolutions  or  arsenals  for 
rebel  forces.  The  main  reasons  for  abstinence  were  a  genuine  desire 
to  avoid  intervention;  a  hope,  which  seemed  to  be  justified,  that  inter- 
American  machinery  would  be  able  to  cope  with  the  danger;  and  a 
pre-occupation  with  fighting  the  rapid  spread  of  communism  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

There  were  border  skirmishes  or  revolutionary  unrest  in  Cuba, 
Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  Panama.  Patriots  and  adventurers  united  in  the  Caribbean  Le- 
gion whose  members  dedicated  themselves  to  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cratic regimes  in  countries  which  had  fallen  under  the  boot  of  dic- 
tatorship. There  were  charges  and  counter-charges  that  the  fac- 
tions involved  in  revolutions  in  various  Central  American  states  re- 
ceived support  from  neighboring  countries.  Central  American  gov- 
ernments were  notoriously  lenient  toward  revolutionary  activities 
carried  on  by  political  exiles  in  their  territory.  The  newly  established 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  investigated  the  vari- 
ous disputes  and  made  recommendations  which  served  as  a  basis  for 
settlement. 

During  1949,  a  mounting  wave  of  revolutionary  disturbances  and  in- 
ternational tensions  in  the  Caribbean  area  prompted  the  Council  to 
sponsor  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  conspiratorial  activities 
which  had  kept  the  region  in  turmoil.  As  a  result  of  its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations made  in  March,  1950,  the  revolutionary  tide  ebbed  tem- 
porarily, only  to  erupt  in  a  new  wave  of  assassinations  and  revolutions 
a  few  years  later.  What  troubled  the  United  States  most  about  unrest 
in  the  Caribbean  was  that  some  of  it  appeared  to  be  communist-in- 
spired, especially  in  Cuba  and  Guatemala.  Communist  strength  in 
Cuba  declined  after  Fulgencio  Batista  returned  to  power  in  1952,  but 
the  Communists  were  still  strong  enough  to  participate  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful coup  against  Batista  in  1953.    In  1953  communism  also  cropped 
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out  in  British  Guiana,  and  the  British,  to  the  delight  of  the  United 
States,  took  strong  measures  to  stamp  it  out. 

Communism  in  Guatemala.  The  most  serious  case  of  communist  in- 
filtration occurred  in  Guatemala  which  had  drifted  toward  the  left  since 
1944,  and  where  a  communist-tinged  government  had  taken  over  in  the 
spring  of  1953.  Spruille  Braden,  scourge  of  Latin  American  dictators, 
called  Guatemala  a  "beachhead  of  international  communism"  and 
urged  in  1953  that  action  be  taken  to  root  out  the  menace.*^  Colonel 
Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman  denied  that  his  government  was  under  commu- 
nist influence,  even  though  it  included  a  number  of  Communists  and 
consistently  supported  the  communist  line.  It  had  also  withdrawn  from 
the  Organization  of  Central  American  States, 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  Guatemala's  failure  to 
make  adequate  compensation  to  the  United  Fruit  Company,  an  Ameri- 
can concern,  for  lands  which  the  government  had  expropriated  early  in 
1953.  The  State  Department  had  called  the  action  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  international  law.^*  Guatemala  rejected  the  protest,  and  later 
took  over  the  International  Railway  of  Central  America,  which  was 
principally  owned  by  the  United  Fruit  Company,  as  well  as  the  Elec- 
tric Company  of  Guatemala  which  it  called  "an  American  monop- 
oly." ^"^  Guatemalans  claimed  that  the  resulting  strained  relations 
with  Washington  had  prompted  the  charge  of  communism,  whereas 
Washington  contended  that  the  expropriation  had  been  an  expression 
of  communist  hostility  towards  the  United  States. 

In  January  1954,  the  Guatemalan  government  charged  that  Nicara- 
gua, aided  by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Fruit  Company,  was 
plotting  to  invade  Guatemala.  The  United  States  decided  to  bring  the 
entire  affair  before  the  Organization  of  American  States  which  had 
scheduled  a  conference  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  for  March  of  1954.  But 
except  for  Guatemala's  neighbors,  other  Latin  American  countries 
showed  little  concern  about  communism  in  Guatemala.  Many  felt  that 
the  danger  from  the  right  was  as  serious  in  the  Western  hemisphere  as 
the  danger  from  the  left.  One  could  not  attack  one  danger  and  allow 
the  other  to  persist.  Nonetheless  the  United  States  succeeded  in  having 
an  anti-communist  resolution  adopted  which  declared  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  international  communist  movement  constituted  intervention 
in  American  affairs,  and  that  communist  domination  of  an  American 
country,  if  imposed  from  outside  the  hemisphere,  would  constitute  a 
"threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  political  independence  of  the  American 
states"  which  would  require  consultation  among  them  about  how  it 
should  be  met.**    Mexico  and  Argentina  abstained  from  voting  on  the 
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resolution  because  they  were  afraid  that  the  form  of  government  adopt- 
ed by  a  Latin  American  state  might  be  scrutinized  collectively  and  be- 
come the  object  of  collective  intervention.  Guatemala  voted  against 
the  resolution  and  denounced  the  United  States  sharply  at  the  confer- 
ence for  intervening  in  Guatemalan  affairs. 

These  events  showed  that,  while  other  American  governments  might 
disapprove  of  communism,  they  would  be  reluctant  to  support  the 
United  States  at  this  time  in  taking  active  measures  to  end  communist 
rule  in  Guatemala.  Shortly  after  the  conference,  the  United  States  re- 
called its  ambassador  in  Guatemala  "for  consultation  in  Washington." 
The  United  States  Information  Agency  also  issued  a  confidential  report 
to  its  p)Osts  abroad  in  which  it  informed  them  that  communist  influence 
was  on  the  increase  in  Latin  America  because  of  financial  and  military 
assistance  from  abroad.*®  In  May  1954,  Guatemala  received  a  large 
cargo  of  arms  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  by  way  of  Poland.  The 
United  States  notified  Latin  American  governments,  and  charged  that 
Moscow  was  trying  to  infiltrate  the  hemisphere  in  violation  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine.  As  a  countermeasure,  the  United  States  began  to  airlift 
munitions  to  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  Guatemala's  neighbors.  In 
June  1954,  an  army  of  Guatemalan  exiles  invaded  their  native  land  to 
overthrow  the  Red-infiltrated  regime.  Guatemala  appealed  to  the 
United  Nations  and  asked  the  Security  Council  to  take  action  because 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  had  attacked  her,  allegedly  at  the  instigation 
of  the  United  States.  She  claimed  that  her  people  were  loyal  to  the  ex- 
isting communist  controlled  government  which  could  not  be  overthrown, 
unless  opposition  forces  received  foreign  aid.  But  a  majority  of  United 
Nations  members — some  of  them  under  American  influence — voted  to 
have  the  Organization  of  American  States  investigate  and  solve  the 
problem,  even  though  Guatemala  complained  that  this  would  deprive 
her  of  a  fair  hearing. 

Representatives  of  ten  American  states,  including  the  United  States, 
then  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  to  discuss  communist 
intervention  in  Guatemala.  But  the  meeting  was  never  held  because 
the  Arbenz  government  fell  prior  to  the  meeting  date  as  a  result  of  the 
armed  attack  made  against  it.  With  the  help  of  American  ambassador 
John  Peurifoy  a  government  was  finally  set  up  with  Colonel  Castillo 
Armas,  a  former  exile,  as  provisional  president.  The  United  States 
recognized  the  new  government  promptly  and  extended  generous  eco- 
nomic aid.  In  turn,  the  Armas  government  accepted  the  anti-commu- 
nist declaration  of  the  Caracas  conference.  A  counter-revolution  was 
put  down  in  August,  1954,  and  the  communist  party  was  outlawed. 
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Thus  far,  it  has  not  become  completely  clear  exactly  what  part  the 
United  States  played  in  the  whole  affair.  It  seems  that  it  attempted,  at 
Caracas,  to  adopt  collective  measures  to  drive  out  communism  in  Gua- 
temala, because  it  considered  a  communist  dominated  region  within 
easy  bombing  distance  of  the  Panama  Canal  a  definite  and  serious  men- 
ace to  American  security.  When  other  Latin  American  nations  were 
unwilling  to  go  along,  the  United  States  supported — perhaps  master- 
minded— a  revolt  to  overthrow  the  regime  and  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  new,  anti-communist  government.^*'  This 
intervention  was  justified  to  counter  Soviet  intervention  on  behalf  of 
Guatemala's  communist  government.  It  was  practicable  because  it 
did  not  involve  coercion  of  a  number  of  other  large  states  whose  aid 
would  be  vital  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  intervention.  Yet  it 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  promise  of  the  United  States  to  abstain 
from  unilateral  intervention  in  the  Western  hemisphere  which  had  been 
made  at  the  Tenth  Inter- American  conference  in  Bogota  in  1948  as  the 
result  of  an  overly  optimistic  appraisal  of  the  efficacy  of  collective  in- 
tervention in  the  Western  hemisphere.  And  it  resulted  in  wide-spread 
anti-Yankee  demonstrations  throughout  Latin  America  which  could 
not  truthfully  be  discounted  as  the  handiwork  of  a  mere  thimbleful  of 
foreign-dominated  communist  agitators. 

In  July  1957  President  Castillo  Armas  was  assassinated.  Subse- 
quently restrictions  on  left-wing  parties  were  eased  and  pro-Arbenz 
exiles  were  allowed  to  return.  The  United  States  viewed  these  devel- 
opments with  some  concern,  but  hoped  that  moderate  elements  would 
prevail  because  they  alone  could  count  on  the  substantial  economic  aid 
from  the  United  States  which  had  made  the  economy  boom  during  the 
pro-Yankee  Armas  regime.  By  1958,  that  hope  seemed  justified.  In 
fact,  in  pendulum  fashion,  so  typical  of  unstable  nations,  the  balance 
of  political  power  had  tipped  toward  right-wing  dictatorship. 


CHAPTEB  Xn 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  INTERVENTION,   1940-1958: 
AMERICAN  STAKES  IN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA 

The  Pre-Belligerency  Period.  The  story  of  intervention  and  non- 
intervention outside  the  Western  hemisphere  in  the  1940-1958  period 
can  best  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  pre-belligerency  period  of 
1940-41,  in  which  the  United  States  intervened  to  defeat  the  Axis 
powers;  the  war  years,  in  which  it  forced  neutrals  to  aid  the  Allied 
cause;  and  the  Cold  war  period,  following  the  war,  in  which  interven- 
tion was  aimed  at  containment  and  even  roll-back  of  communist  ad- 
vances. 

In  the  1940-41  period,  the  major  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  United 
States  were  directed  towards  keeping  out  of  war  while,  at  the  same  time, 
bringing  about  the  prompt  and  decisive  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  Of  the  two  aims,  defeating  the  Axis  was  consid- 
ered more  important  than  staying  out  of  war,  because  America's  leaders 
believed  strongly  that  the  Axis  conquerors  would  never  be  satisfied  with 
control  of  only  part  of  the  world.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  the  refusal  of  Axis  leaders  to  moderate  their  goals  and  respect 
the  rights  of  other  nations,  various  forms  of  progressively  stronger  in- 
tervention and  pseudo-intervention  were  tried  to  stop  the  Axis. 
Throughout,  American  leaders  knew  that  these  interventionary  pres- 
sures might  ultimately  lead  the  nation  into  full  belligerency. 

The  War  of  Words  in  Europe.  The  war  of  words  in  Europe  had 
commenced  in  the  late  thirties  when  President  Roosevelt  had  repeat- 
edly appealed  to  the  dictators  to  change  their  aggressive  foreign  pol- 
icies, and  had  condemned  their  subjugation  of  small  countries.  Though 
it  had  never  proved  effective  in  any  way,  it  was  continued  after  1940, 
in  even  stronger  language,  but  with  no  more  success.  A  Mussolini 
would  hardly  be  deterred  from  easy  conquests  at  the  expense  of  a  fal- 
tering neighbor  merely  because  an  American  president  told  an  Amer- 
ican audience  with  undiplomatic  bluntness  that  "the  hand  that  held 
the  dagger  has  struck  it  into  the  back  of  its  neighbor."  ^  Nor  would  a 
Hitler  blink  at  being  called  a  "Hun"  by  his  enemies.^  Verbal  assaults 
on  the  dictators  were  supplemented,  in  the  1940-41  period,  by  messages 
of  sympathy  to  the  people  of  conquered  countries  and  by  appeals  to 
disobey  their  collaborationist  governments  and  continue  resistance  to 
the  Axis.    Particularly  strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  French  p>eopl€ 
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in  the  summer  of  1941,*  and  to  other  occupied  countries  where  resistance 
movements  had  been  organized.  What  effect,  if  any,  these  appyeals  had 
in  arousing  resistance  or  keeping  it  alive  is  conjectural.  No  doubt,  they 
heartened  those  who  were  already  resisting,  and  they  annoyed  the  Ger- 
mans and  their  collaborators.  But  they  apparently  led  to  no  new  mass 
movement  of  civil  disobedience.  Minor  results  may  have  been  all  that 
the  United  States  expected.  Since  there  were  few  undesirable  by- 
products of  this  sort  of  intervention,  it  could  be  undertaken  even  when 
the  likely  gain  in  the  fight  against  the  Axis  was  small. 

Economic  and  Strategic  Pressures  in  Europe.  Economic  and  stra- 
tegic pressures,  too,  were  merely  a  continuation  at  an  accelerated  pace, 
of  policies  begun  in  the  late  thirties.  The  neutrality  legislation  of  1939 
which  enabled  Britain  and  France  and  their  allies  to  purchase  hitherto 
unavailable  supplies  in  the  United  States,  has  already  been  discussed, 
as  well  as  the  measures  taken  to  keep  the  war  out  of  the  Western  hem- 
isphere and  deprive  the  Axis  of  the  benefits  it  might  obtain  from  the 
control  of  the  American  possessions  of  its  Europ>ean  victims.*  After 
the  fall  of  France,  economic  pressures  shifted  into  even  higher  gear. 
Old  and  forgotten  laws  were  resurrected  to  permit  the  American  govern- 
ment to  sell  war  equipment  to  private  firms  who,  in  turn,  sold  the  equip- 
ment to  the  enemies  of  the  Axis.^  In  September  of  1940,  the  United 
States,  through  direct  negotiation  with  the  British  government,  ar- 
ranged for  the  transfer  of  fifty  old  but  serviceable  destroyers  to  Britain. 
Simultaneously,  but  without  any  direct  connection,  the  British  granted 
to  the  United  States  a  ninety-nine  year  right  to  establish  military  bases 
in  specified  sites  in  British  possessions  in  the  Western  hemisphere.* 

Economic  assistance — interventionary  because  it  was  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  neutrality — was  topped  off  by  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  innocuously 
titled  "An  Act  to  Further  Promote  the  Defense  of  the  United  States." 
Under  it,  war  materials  were  to  be  sent  to  countries  "whose  defense  the 
President  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States."  ^  One  by 
one,  the  enemies  of  the  Axis  were  put  into  this  category.  After  that, 
the  United  States  became  the  "arsenal  of  democracy,"  pouring  out  its 
economic  strength  to  assist  one  group  of  belligerents  against  another. 
This  intervention  was  legal.  As  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  told 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  January,  1941:  "We  are 
amply  warranted  as  a  measure  of  self-defense  and  in  the  protection  of 
our  security,  to  allow  supplies  to  the  countries  who  are  directly  de- 
fending themselves  and  indirectly  defending  us  against  the  onrush 
of  this  unholy  determination  to  conquer  and  dominate  by  force  of 
arms."  * 
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Four  months  later,  President  Roosevelt  amplified  these  ideas. 
"Every  dollar  of  materiel  that  we  send,"  he  told  a  vast  radio  audi- 
ence, "helps  to  keep  the  dictators  away  from  our  own  hemisphere,  and 
every  day  that  they  are  held  ofif  gives  us  time  to  build  more  guns  and 
tanks  and  planes  and  ships.  We  have  made  no  pretense  about  our  self- 
interest  in  this  aid.  Great  Britain  understands  it — and  so  does  Nazi 
Germany."  ®  The  United  States  did  not  only  put  its  economic  poten- 
tial at  the  service  of  the  Allies,  it  also  took  positive  steps  to  interrupt 
the  flow  of  trade  to  Axis  countries.  Initially,  the  government  merely 
urged  American  businessmen  to  abstain  from  trade  with  the  Axis  coun- 
tries which  might  aid  their  war  effort.  But  as  the  war's  momentum 
accelerated,  official  barriers  to  trade  were  added  through  such  steps  as 
export  licensing  requirements  for  strategic  materials — with  no  licenses 
being  issued  for  sales  to  Axis  countries — through  black  listing  of  firms 
who  dealt  with  the  Axis,  and  through  freezing  of  American  credits  of 
Axis  and  Axis-occupied  countries.  Some  of  these  measures  were 
adopted  rather  hastily,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  without  weighing  fully, 
in  each  case,  whether  a  real  danger  to  American  interests  existed.^*' 

The  War  of  Words  Against  Japan.  Interventionary  steps  in  the  Far 
East  were  similar  to  those  in  Europe,  but  with  local  variations.  In  the 
first  place,  the  United  States  based  its  appeals  to  Japan  to  stop  its 
march  of  conquest  on  various  multilateral  treaties — the  Four  Power 
Pact  and  Nine  Power  Pact  in  particular — which  had  been  concluded  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Japanese  saw  things  differently.  In  1938  they  had  given  ofiicial 
notice  to  the  world  that  they  considered  the  old  order  in  Asia  dead  and 
superseded  by  a  new  order.  Conditions  had  changed  so  markedly,  that 
the  old  treaties  had  become  defunct  because  they  were  no  longer  ap- 
plicable. It  was  their  ofl5cially  expressed  view  that  "in  the  face  of  the 
new  situation,  fast  developing  in  East  Asia,  any  attempt  to  apply  to 
the  conditions  of  today  and  tomorrow  inapplicable  ideas  and  principles 
of  the  past  neither  would  contribute  toward  the  establishment  of  real 
peace  in  East  Asia  nor  solve  the  immediate  issues."  ^^  They  reminded 
the  United  States  that  it  had  recognized  in  1922  that  Japan  had  "special 
interests"  in  China.  American  attempts  in  the  nineteen  thirties  to  in- 
terfere with  Japan's  "settlement"  of  the  Chinese  problem  could  thus 
rightfully  be  resented  as  intervention. 

The  Japanese  were  particularly  irked  because  the  United  States  an- 
ticipated various  Japanese  military  movements  and  told  the  Japanese 
in  specific  language  to  abstain  from  what  they  were  about  to  do.  For 
instance,  Japan  was  advised  to  keep  out  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
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Thailand,  and  Indochina.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  had  merely  been  re- 
quested, in  general  terms,  to  be  peaceful,  and  reprimanded  for  aggr^- 
sion  only  when  their  intentions  were  unmistakable.  The  Japanese  were 
told  precisely  what  direction  their  foreign  policy  must  take  to  remain 
on  diplomatic  speaking  terms  with  the  United  States. 

When  it  was  likely  in  the  spring  of  1940  that  the  Japanese  might  take 
the  Netherlands  Indies  in  "protective  custody,"  following  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  Secretary  of  State  Hull  announced:  "In- 
tervention in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  or  any 
alteration  of  their  status  quo  by  other  than  peaceful  processes  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  stability,  peace,  and  security  not  only  in  the 
region  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  but  in  the  entire  Pacific  area."  "  He 
reminded  Japan  that  this  conclusion  "based  on  a  doctrine  which  has 
universal  application  and  for  which  the  United  States  unequivocally 
stands"  was  incorporated  into  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  of  1908 
and  in  the  Four  Power  Washington  Treaties  of  1921.  All  "peacefully 
inclined  governments"  were  urged  to  obey  the  principles  of  "respect  by 
every  nation  for  the  rights  of  other  nations  and  non-intervention  in  their 
domestic  affairs,  the  according  of  equality  of  fair  and  just  treatment, 
and  the  faithful  observance  of  treaty  pledges,  with  modification  thereof, 
when  needful,  by  orderly  processes,"  ^^ 

This  strong  reminder  coupled  with  economic  pressures  may  have  de- 
terred the  Japanese  temporarily  from  taking  control  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  The  islands  were  left  alone  until  after  war  had  broken  out  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States.  But  nothing  deterred  the  Konoye 
cabinet,  which  came  into  office  shortly  thereafter,  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  plight  of  the  French  to  obtain  strategic  bases  in  Indochina. 
The  United  States  objected  even  though  the  negotiations  between 
France  and  Japan  had  been  ostensibly  free  from  coercion.  Vichy,  in 
the  American  view,  was  betraying  French  interests  and  the  Japanese 
were  taking  advantage  of  a  German  puppet  to  gain  their  ends  at  the 
expense  of  the  French.  The  United  States  claimed  that  its  protests 
and  economic  pressures,  such  as  the  freezing  of  Japanese  assets  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  embargo  on  steel  and  iron  scrap  exports  to  Japan, 
were  justified  because  it  was  an  interested  party.  Japanese-French 
agreements  might  block  American  access  to  important  tin  and  rubber 
sources.^*  The  Japanese,  with  international  law  on  their  side,  could 
point  out  that  the  United  States  was  intervening  in  matters  which  were 
not  of  sufficiently  direct  concern  to  it  to  warrant  intervention,  especially 
since  Japan  had  obtained  the  bases  by  negotiation  with  a  government 
which  even  the  United  States  had  recognized. 
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The  Economic  Noose  is  Tightened.  Economic  pressure  against 
Japan  had  begun  in  earnest  on  July  26,  1939,  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment gave  the  required  six  months  notice  to  Japan  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1911.  This  was  a  major  blow  to  the  Japan- 
ese who  depended  on  American  supplies  to  feed  their  war  machine. 
Without  a  trade  treaty,  it  was  feared  that  the  United  States  might  im- 
pose an  embargo  on  all  war  materials  going  to  Japan.  Roosevelt  con- 
sidered such  an  embargo  at  one  time,  but  decided  to  delay,  lest  it  might 
drive  the  Japanese  into  the  defenseless  Dutch  East  Indies,  cause  them 
to  strengthen  their  ties  with  the  Axis  powers,  and  possibly  encourage 
reprisals  against  Americans  in  Asia.^^  Instead,  the  United  States  chose 
the  less  drastic  step  of  strengthening  China  against  whom  Japan  was 
fighting  an  undeclared  war.  A  new  twenty  million  dollar  loan  was 
granted  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Thereafter, 
additional  credits  to  China  were  repeatedly  timed  with  Japanese  mil- 
itary and  diplomatic  advances.  When  the  Export-Import  Bank  ran 
short  of  funds  to  loan  to  China,  Congress  willingly  replenished  its  re- 
sources. 

In  July  1940,  export  of  oil  and  scrap  metal  and  aviation  gasoline  were 
placed  under  government  control  by  forbidding  exports  without  a  li- 
cense. As  in  so  many  instances,  during  this  twilight  zone  between 
peace  and  war,  the  United  States  put  measures,  which  were  in  effect  in- 
terventionary,  into  a  legal  garb  which  made  them  seem  dictated  by 
purely  domestic  considerations.  The  United  States  certainly  had  the 
right  to  restrict  the  export  of  essential  war  materials.  And  it  had  not 
recognized  hostilities  between  China  and  Japan  as  constituting  war  and 
invoking  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  But  when  restric- 
tions on  export  of  war  materials  were  imposed  immediately  after  the 
United  States  had  warned  the  Japanese  to  keep  out  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  when  Japan  was  the  country  which  would  suffer  most  se- 
verely from  these  restrictions,  there  was  little  doubt  in  anyone's  mind, 
least  of  all  the  Japanese,  who  lodged  a  strong  protest,  about  the  purport 
of  the  legislation. 

American  intentions  became  even  clearer  in  subsequent  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries  when  the  United  States  promised  to  lift 
these  very  restrictions,  if  Japan  gave  up  its  march  of  conquest  in  China 
and  other  parts  of  East  Asia.^^  The  United  States  hoped  that  these 
strong  pressures,  coupled  with  non-recognition  of  changes  brought 
about  by  force,  would  compel  Japan  to  change  its  policies.^^  But  the 
Japanese,  after  four  and  one-half  years  of  costly  campaigns,  refused  to 
abandon  their  gains.    Instead  they  chose  war — a  logical  choice  when 
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vital  interests  of  major  powers  clash  without  hope  of  reconciliation,  and 
when  world  conditions  seem  opportune  for  an  aggressor  nation  to  win, 
by  force  of  arms,  a  quick  decision  in  its  favor.  When  the  United  States 
supplemented  verbal  intervention  with  economic  sanctions  in  the  Far 
East,  it  must  and  should  have  known  that  it  was  courting  war.  Unless 
there  was  willingness  to  take  that  chance  because  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  Asia  was  vital  to  the  United  States,  it  was  folly  to  proceed 
beyond  verbal  intervention.  But  it  was  also  folly  to  believe  that  ver- 
bal intervention  would  effectively  stop  Japan. 

Wartime  Pressure  on  Neutrals.  During  the  war,  Eire,  Sweden, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland  and  Turkey  remained  neutral,  though 
Turkey  became  a  belligerent  at  the  very  end.  To  stop  European  neu- 
trals from  continuing  their  trade  with  Axis  belligerents,  the  United 
States,  often  in  cooperation  with  its  friends,  applied  economic  thumb 
screws.  Most  successful  were  blockades  of  goods  going  to  neutral 
countries  for  possible  trans-shipment  to  Axis  powers,  black-listing  of 
firms  dealing  with  Axis  countries,  and  preclusive  purchasing,  wherein 
the  United  States  would  bring  pressure  to  buy  the  entire  supply  of  stra- 
tegic materials  to  prevent  any  Axis  purchases.  As  the  war  progressed, 
these  measures  became  increasingly  effective  because  the  Allies  con- 
trolled the  communication  lanes  to  Europe,  and  because  neutrals  could 
ignore  the  demands  and  protests  of  Axis  countries  with  greater  impun- 
ity. Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1944,  Secretary  of  State  Hull  announced 
that  "We  can  no  longer  acquiesce  in  these  nations'  drawing  upon  the 
resources  of  the  allied  world  when  they  at  the  same  time  contribute  to 
the  death  of  troops  whose  sacrifice  contributes  to  their  salvation  as 
well  as  ours."  ^* 

Initially,  the  neutrals  had  resisted  Allied  pressure  and  had  protested 
it,  though  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  concern  over  their  rights  as 
neutrals,  or  fear  of  the  consequences  of  unneutrality  was  their  primary 
worry.  But  by  1943  Switzerland  had  greatly  reduced  her  exports  to 
Germany,  and  by  December  1944  export  of  strategic  materials  to  Axis 
countries,  and  transit  of  Axis  goods  through  Switzerland  had  stopped 
entirely.  By  March,  1945,  all  trade  relations  with  the  Axis  had  been 
halted.  Spain  embargoed  exports  of  wolfram  to  the  Axis  in  February, 
1944,  when  the  Allies  threatened  to  cut  off  petroleum  supplies  unless 
she  ceased  supplying  the  Axis.  Portugal  stopped  exports  of  wolfram  in 
June,  1944.  Previously  she  had  granted  air  bases  in  the  Azores  to  the 
Allies.  Turkey  ceased  exports  of  chrome  in  April  1944,  The  Swedes 
had  been  highly  unsympathetic  to  Hitler.  But  only  when  German 
might  was  in  abeyance,  did  the  Swedes  yield  to  Allied  pressure  to  stop 
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transit  of  German  goods  through  Sweden  and  to  halt  export  of  ball 
bearings.  By  the  end  of  1944,  all  trade  with  Germany  had  been 
ended.i® 

Just  as  the  United  States  had  brought  pressure  on  American  countries 
to  break  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Axis,  so  was  pressure  exerted  on  Eu- 
ropean neutrals  to  discontinue  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  when 
these  relations  seemed  deleterious  to  the  Allied  cause.  For  instance,  in 
February  1944,  the  United  States  asked  the  government  of  Eire  to  re- 
quest the  recall  of  Axis  consular  and  diplomatic  representatives  whose 
presence  "must  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  danger  to  the  lives  of 
American  soldiers  and  to  the  success  of  the  Allied  military  operations." 
Eire  was  allegedly  being  used  as  a  base  for  spies  who  collected  infor- 
mation on  Allied  troop  movements.  But  Eire  refused,  even  though  the 
United  States  had  indicated  that  it  would  not  sell  additional  merchant 
ships  to  Eire  until  that  country  would  break  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Axis.^** 

Pressure  on  Turkey  was  more  successful.  During  the  early  years  of 
the  war,  the  United  States  had  sent  lend-lease  aid  to  Turkey  to  bolster 
her  defensive  strength.  When  the  Nazi  tide  receded,  but  the  Turks 
were  still  reluctant  to  enter  the  war,  the  United  States  cancelled  lend- 
lease  shipments  in  the  hope  that  this  would  convince  the  Turks  that  it 
was  to  their  advantage  to  side  with  the  foes  of  the  Axis.  On  August  2, 
1944,  Turkey  yielded  and  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis. 

How  did  such  interference  with  the  rights  of  neutrals  fit  into  the  pic- 
ture of  a  nation  avowedly  championing  non-intervention  and  insisting 
on  the  sanctity  of  its  own  neutral  rights  when  it  was  a  non-belligerent? 
The  answer  can  only  be  given  in  terms  of  political  realities.  The  United 
States  was  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  an  enemy  who  ig- 
nored the  rules  of  international  law  whenever  it  was  to  its  own  advan- 
tage. It  did  not  seem  right  to  American  leaders  that  the  toll  of  death, 
human  suffering,  and  material  damage  should  be  increased  to  protect 
the  right  of  neutrals  to  deal  with  both  belligerents  alike,  especially 
when  peoples  in  these  neutral  countries  would  benefit  by  a  prompt  ter- 
mination of  the  war  and  Allied  victory.  A  minor  violation  of  interna- 
tional rights  would  help  to  terminate  a  vastly  greater,  more  disastrous 
violation.  Because  the  goal  was  so  important,  the  means  used  to 
achieve  it  were  subjected  to  less  scrutiny  than  they  might  have  been 
otherwise.  Whether  or  not  these  interventions  were  legal  depends  on 
the  importance  one  places  on  Axis  relations  with  the  neutrals.  And  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  interruption  of  these  relations  was  critical 
enough  to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  to  justify  intervention  with  the  rights 
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of  neutrals,  under  international  law,  or  under  the  American  non-inter- 
vention doctrine. 

The  ineflficacy  of  intervention  in  the  early  war  years,  and  the  later 
successes,  again  gave  proof  that  intervention  is  an  unreliable  tool.  Its 
effectiveness  depends  on  many  uncontrollable  variables — in  this  case 
the  respective  degree  of  economic  dependence  of  neutrals  on  the  Allies 
and  on  the  Axis,  their  appraisal  of  Axis  reaction  to  acceptance  of  Allied 
terms,  and  Allied  reaction  to  refusal  of  their  terms;  their  guess  about 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war,  and  the  willingness  or  unwillingness 
of  their  people  to  be  forced  into  action  which  might  or  might  not  be  to 
their  liking.  Moreover,  pressure  by  the  Allies  against  the  neutrals 
might  have  caused  Axis  counterpressure  to  the  detriment  of  the  Allied 
cause.  All  these  are  factors  which,  in  the  heat  of  battle  or  acute  dip- 
lomatic sparring  are  rarely  weighed  with  sufiBcient  detachment.  The 
overwhelming  desire  to  win  the  war  quickly  is  apt  to  dull  discrimina- 
tion between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  merely  desirable.  It  tends 
to  focus  attention  on  gains  of  the  moment,  forgetting  both  the  near  and 
distant  future. 

Objectives  of  the  Cold  War.  The  war  against  communism,  which 
stimulated  most  American  interventions  in  the  years  after  World  War 
II,  had  three  main  objectives:  to  stop  the  advance  of  Soviet  military 
forces  into  strategically  valuable  regions  contiguous  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, or  relatively  near  to  it;  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  non-Communists 
in  civil  wars  between  Communists  and  non-Communists,  and  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  domestic  communism.  The  same  techniques  of  inter- 
vention were  tried  in  all  three  categories,  though  in  different  admix- 
tures, whenever  it  was  clear  that  effective  collective  intervention 
through  the  United  Nations  would  be  impossible. 

In  Europe,  the  war  against  communism  was  largely  directed  against 
the  growth  of  domestic  communist  parties,  and  their  efforts  to  seize 
control  of  governments  by  illegal,  or  even  legal  means.  In  Asia,  the 
bulk  of  intervention  took  place  in  a  vain  attempt  to  sway  the  outcome 
of  civil  wars.  And  the  advance  of  Soviet  military  forces  was  stopped 
first  in  Turkey  and  Iran,  and  later  forestalled  in  countries  along  the 
southeastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Descent  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Disenchantment  with  communism 
started  in  the  West  when  it  became  plain  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  de- 
termined to  ring  itself  with  communist  dominated  countries  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Though  the  Yalta  declaration  had  promised  that  free  elec- 
tions would  be  held  in  Axis  occupied  territories  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  democratic  governments,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  occupied 
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these  territories,  had  no  intention  of  withdrawing  its  troops  until  com- 
munist governments  had  been  ensconced  with  their  support.  The 
United  States  countered  this  type  of  intervention  in  three  ways.  It  re- 
fused recognition  to  illegally  established  or  unrepresentative  govern- 
ments. It  protested  to  the  Soviet  Union  directly,  and  to  the  United 
Nations.  And  later  it  tried  to  woo  these  countries  with  economic  in- 
ducements which  were  granted  when  they  had  p.dopted  more  democratic 
ways.  When  this  failed,  economic  coercion — strangulation  of  their 
trade  with  the  world's  democracies  was  tried — to  bring  them  to  terms. 
But  all  was  to  no  avail. 

That  these  policies  of  intervention  and  pseudo-intervention  were  not 
to  the  liking  of  the  United  States,  but  were  dictated  as  a  response  to 
Soviet  interventionism,  is  clear  from  the  record  of  American  words  and 
deeds  during  the  years  of  Soviet  cooperation.  Roosevelt  had  gone  to 
Yalta  in  the  hope,  as  he  told  Congress,  that  the  conference  would  spell 
"the  end  of  the  system  of  unilateral  action,  exclusive  alliances,  and 
spheres  of  influence,  and  balance  of  pyower,  and  all  the  other  expedients 
which  have  been  tried  for  centuries  and  have  always  failed."  ^^  He 
opposed  the  division  of  Eastern  Europe  into  spheres  of  influence  for  ma- 
jor powers.  He  thought  that  all  peoples  should  be  free  from  foreign  in- 
jfluence.  If  they  were  allowed  to  choose  their  governments  freely,  he 
believed  that  they  would  pick  some  sort  of  democracy.  Throughout 
the  various  war  time  conferences,  Roosevelt  tried  to  have  his  views 
prevail.  But  since  he  received  support  from  neither  Britain  nor  Rus- 
sia, which  were  jockeying  for  influence  in  the  Balkans,  he  failed,  and  he 
did  not  press  the  point,  lest  it  jeopardize  war  time  cooperation.  How- 
ever, when  the  British  intervened  in  Greek  and  Italian  internal  affairs 
because  the  Churchill  government  objected  to  the  handling  of  guerilla 
forces  by  the  Papandreous  government  in  Greece,  and  disliked  the 
appointment  of  Count  Sforza  as  Italy's  foreign  minister,  the  United 
States  issued  a  statement  that  it  expected  liberated  territories  "to  work 
out  their  problems  of  government  along  democratic  lines  without  in- 
fluence from  outside."^ 

A  few  years  later,  in  1946,  the  United  States  urged  that  the  same  priv- 
ilege be  granted  to  the  Spaniards,  chafing  under  the  fascist  dictatorship 
of  Francisco  Franco.  The  United  Nations  Assembly,  prodded  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  friends,  had  passed  a  resolution  urging  United 
Nations  members  to  break  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Franco  govern- 
ment and  denying  Spain  the  right  to  participate  in  the  work  of  agencies 
connected  with  the  United  Nations  until  a  non-fascist  government  had 
been  established.^^    The  United  States  objected  to  this  type  of  inter- 
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vention  on  general  principles  and  because  Spain's  strategically  impor- 
tant location  made  her  friendship  an  invaluable  asset.  Moreover  the 
United  States  had  learned  that  outside  intervention  was  more  likely  to 
rally  the  people  around  a  dictator,  than  turn  them  against  him. 

While  the  United  States  was  committed  to  non-intervention,  it  had 
also  promised  to  assist  European  powers  to  establish  democratic  re- 
gimes after  the  war.  All  too  soon,  as  a  result  of  Soviet  interventions, 
the  two  commitments  became  irreconcilable.  Reluctantly,  but  with 
little  doubt  about  what  its  choice  must  be,  the  United  States  chose  to 
support  democracy  and  sacrifice  non-intervention.  In  the  spring  of 
1945,  the  Soviet  Union  suggested  that  the  Big  Three — the  United  States, 
Britain  and  Soviet  Russia — should  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Finland,  because  these  nations,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Kremlin,  had  made  progress  towards  democracy  and  had  loyally 
fulfilled  their  armistice  pledges.  The  United  States  refused  to  go  along. 
What  the  Kremlin  called  "democracy"  looked  like  totalitarianism  to 
American  eyes.  The  United  States  planned  to  use  the  power  of  recog- 
nition and  non-recognition  to  force  newly  established  governments  to 
include  all  parties  and  to  adopt  liberal  democratic  procedures.  Until 
Eastern  European  governments  had  fulfilled  these  conditions  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  United  States,  as  it  interpreted  the  Yalta  agreement 
and  various  armistice  and  peace  terms,  they  would  not  be  recognized. 

It  soon  seemed  that  American  non-recognition  might  bear  some  fruit. 
King  Michael  of  Rumania  interpreted  the  failure  of  joint  recognition 
to  mean  that  the  Yalta  powers  would  jointly  help  him  to  create  a  West- 
ern-type democratic  government  which  all  could  recognize.  He  called 
for  resignation  of  the  existing  government  and  appealed  to  the  Big 
Three  to  help  him  establish  a  more  representative  coalition.  But  the 
Rumanian  premier,  on  Russian  advice,  refused  to  resign,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  declined  discussions  of  the  matter  with  Britain  and  France  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  need  for  "intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Rumania."  ^*  Without  the  alloy  of  Russian  cooperation,  the  weapon 
of  non-recognition  was  too  feeble  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Meanwhile,  a  crisis  developed  in  Bulgaria  when  the  Agrarians  and 
Socialists  withdrew  from  the  government  in  protest  against  communist 
tactics.  This  left  the  Communists  in  full  control  to  influence  the  im- 
pending elections  of  the  national  assembly.  The  United  States  man- 
aged to  secure  a  temporary  postponement  of  the  elections.  But,  as  in 
the  Rumanian  situation,  no  permanent  success  could  be  accomplished 
without  Russian  cooperation,  and  no  such  cooperation  was  forthcoming. 

In  1945,  the  government  of  Hungary  still  included  representatives  of 
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the  Agrarian  and  Small  Landholders'  Party.  The  United  States  ftrom- 
ised  that  it  would  recognize  the  Hungarian  government  if  free  elections 
were  held.  It  was  hoped  that  the  promise  of  recognition  would 
strengthen  the  liberal  elements  and  encourage  honest  elections.  To 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  American  maneuver,  the  Soviet  Union  im- 
mediately recognised  Hungary  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Commu- 
nists. Nonetheless,  the  1945  elections  were  a  decisive  defeat  for  the 
Communists.  This  convinced  communist  leaders  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise, thereafter,  to  permit  even  limited  freedom  in  elections. 

The  Soviet  Union  viewed  Eastern  Europe  as  its  sphere  of  influence 
where  no  non-communist  governments  could  be  tolerated.  The  West- 
ern powers,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  oppose  Russian  claims  firmly. 
Britain,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  United  States,  saw  some  justice  in 
the  "sphere  of  influence"  philosophy  which  prompted  major  powers  to 
insist  that  neighboring  countries  should  not  harbor  philosophies  con- 
sidered hostile  to  them.  A  large  residue  of  good  will  for  Russia  was 
left  over  from  war  time  cooperation  and  reassured  many  in  the  Western 
world  that  Russian  domination  would  not  be  nearly  as  disastrous  to 
freedom  as  it  turned  out  to  be.  By  the  time  Western  leaders  discov- 
ered that  their  notions  were  mistaken,  it  was  too  late  to  roll  back  the 
Red  tide  except  by  force.  And  war-weary  Western  peoples  were  un- 
willing and  probably  unable  in  1945  to  use  armed  might  to  maintain 
democratic  governments  in  Eastern  Europe  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Ambiguity  of  the  Yalta  Pledges.  The  United  States  decided  in- 
stead to  reckon  with  the  political  reality  of  Russian  supremacy  in  East- 
ern Europe.  It  would  be  satisfied  with  a  modicum  of  political  democ- 
racy, such  as  token  representation  of  non-communist  parties.  Recog- 
nition would  be  granted  in  return  for  mere  promises  of  free  elections. 
American  policy-makers  realized  that  non-recognition  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  would  not  bleach  Eastern  Europe's  crimson  political 
complexion.  More  might  be  accomplished  by  continuing  diplomatic 
relations  with  communist  dominated  countries  than  by  abandoning 
them  completely  to  Soviet  influence.  In  line  with  this  policy,  Rumania 
was  recognized  in  February,  1946,  but  the  Bulgarian  government  re- 
fused even  the  token  representation  to  liberal  parties  which  the  United 
States  had  insisted  upon  as  a  prerequisite  for  recognition.  The  United 
States  felt  compelled,  therefore,  to  continue  non-recognition.  But  it 
had  abandoned  all  hope  that  this  policy  would  induce  the  Bulgarians 
to  yield  to  American  wishes. 

Nor  was  there  any  expectation  of  immediate  results  when  the  United 
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States  protested  against  the  illegal  imposition  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe.  These  protests  were  made  for  the  record, 
to  tell  the  world  in  general,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  particular,  that  the 
United  States  deemed  the  Russian  Bear's  hugs  of  strangulation  of  Slav- 
ic democracies  political  murder.  The  United  States  would  not  feel 
bound  to  support  whatever  new  balance  of  political  power  might  be  es- 
tablished in  Eastern  Europe  in  the  wake  of  such  violations  of  wartime 
and  post-war  international  agreements.  Objections  were  also  voiced 
throughout  the  forties  and  fifties  against  persecution  of  liberal  leaders 
in  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia,  and 
against  Soviet  intervention  in  the  elections  in  these  countries,  Soviet 
interventionary  pressures  were  scored  when  they  sought  to  alter  the 
economies  of  these  neighbors  to  make  them  mere  adjuncts  to  the  Rus- 
sian economy,  to  the  detriment  of  their  people. 

When  the  Hungarian  government  was  finally  taken  over  by  the 
Communists  in  1947,  President  Truman  called  this  an  outrage  and 
threatened  that  the  United  States  would  not  stand  idly  by  while  dem- 
ocratic governments  were  being  subverted.^  But  nothing  was  done. 
Accusations  and  recriminations  continued  at  fever  pitch  when  the  Czech 
government  succumbed  to  communist  pressure  in  the  spring  of  1948. 
Nor  was  help  given  to  Finland  in  1948  to  strengthen  her  to  resist  Rus- 
sian demands  which  infringed  Finnish  sovereignty.  After  these  coun- 
tries had  fallen  under  Russian  domination,  the  United  States,  at  every 
opportunity,  pleaded  for  their  liberation,  but  admitted  freely  that  it 
would  not  use  force  on  their  behalf.  These  pleas  and  the  example  of 
liberty  set  by  the  nations  of  the  Western  bloc,  were  deemed  valuable  in 
encouraging  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  seek  changes,  and 
influencing  the  Soviet  Union  to  accede  to  their  demands.^^  From  a 
different  viewpoint,  it  seemed  to  a  number  of  observers  that  mere  talk 
about  the  rights  of  small  nations  to  enjoy  liberty  weakened  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  when  it  refused  to  uphold  its  views  by  stepping 
from  the  rostrum  on  to  the  battlefield.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  when 
no  forceful  action  was  contemplated,  merely  to  protest  Russia's  law  in- 
fractions, without  broadcasting  empty  threats  and  posing  as  the  ardent 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  down-trodden. 

The  United  States  based  its  policy  of  non-recognition  and  protests 
against  the  establishment  of  un-democratic  governments,  and  against 
Russian  intervention  in  Eastern  Europe  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
party  to  treaties  guaranteeing  free  elections  and  democratic  govern- 
ments, and  had  a  right  to  object  to  the  violation  of  these  treaties.  This 
was  correct,  from  the  American  standpoint.    But  the  Soviet  Union  and 
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its  satellites  and  a  number  of  anti-Western  countries  complained  about 
illegal  intervention  nonetheless.  They  contended  that  the  terms  of  the 
war  and  post-war  agreements,  as  they  understood  them,  had  been  ful- 
filled, that  communism  was  being  freely  adopted  in  the  Slavic  countries, 
and  that  the  United  States  was  intervening  merely  to  stop  political 
events  which  were  not  to  its  liking.  With  disagreement  about  what  the 
term  "democratic  government"  and  "free  elections"  meant,  there  was 
no  common  standard  of  judgment  which  would  make  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable decision  possible,  on  whether  or  not  the  United  States  was 
legally  justified  to  seek  political  changes  in  Eastern  Europe.  Nor 
would  the  Soviet  Union  agree  that  the  political  fate  of  these  states  was 
sufficiently  vital  to  the  United  States  to  permit  intervention,  aside  from 
treaty  rights.  And  there  was  no  international  agency  ready  to  resolve 
these  issues  and  bring  about  changes  in  accordance  with  its  decision. 

Economic  Aid  as  Bait.  The  United  States  also  used  economic  pres- 
sures in  a  vain  attempt  to  influence  the  political  situation  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Again,  the  Soviet  block  cried  "intervention"  because  eco- 
nomic benefits  were  baited  with  conditions  intended  to  influence  po- 
litical events  in  the  countries  which  accepted  assistance.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  the  validity  of  the  charge  because 
the  recipient  nations  were  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  economic  bar- 
gain. The  fact  that  most  Eastern  European  countries  did  reject  eco- 
nomic assistance,  at  a  sacrifice  but  not  catastrophe  for  their  national 
welfare,  tends  to  support  the  American  contention.  However,  these 
instances  must  be  viewed  as  clear-cut  examples  of  pseudo-interven- 
tion— indeed,  they  came  very  close  to  true  intervention  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

Among  many  examples  of  playing  politics  with  dollars  is  the  case 
of  Poland  in  the  spring  of  1946.  Before  making  available  a  ninety 
million  dollar  loan  to  Poland,  the  United  States  called  for  renewed  as- 
surances that  Poland  would  hold  free  elections  and  would  permit 
free  press  coverage  of  the  electoral  campaign.  The  Polish  govern- 
ment agreed  to  these  terms,  but  when  it  failed  to  comply,  loan  pay- 
ments were  suspended.  In  1957  economic  aid  was  resumed  after  Po- 
land had  loosened  its  ties  to  the  Kremlin.  This  time,  no  tangible 
strings  were  attached  to  American  aid,  though  its  purpose  was  well- 
understood  and  publicized  in  the  United  States.  Visible  strings  were 
omitted  because  it  had  become  amply  clear  that  conditional  aid  was 
humiliating  to  sensitively  nationalistic  countries  and  might  expose 
communist  recipients  to  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Rather,  it  was  hoped  that  aid  from  the  West,  by  lessening  Poland's  de- 
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pendence  on  the  Kremlin,  would  naturally  and  of  itself  diminish  Po- 
lish subservience  to  the  Kremlin.  Such  a  policy  takes  time  for  fruition 
and  unfortunately,  the  American  public  lacks  patience.  Poland's  day- 
to-day  attitude  toward  Moscow  was  watched  closely,  and  any  rap- 
prochement in  word  or  deed  was  followed  by  a  re-appraisal  of  the  aid 
program  in  the  press  and  in  Congress.  This  made  it  difficult  for  the 
Poles  to  convince  their  own  people  and  the  Kremlin  that  the  spigots 
of  aid  were  not  polluted  with  political  poison  for  the  unity  of  inter- 
national communism,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  shut. 

American  financial  aid  to  Czechoslovakia  was  suspended  in  1946, 
after  the  Czechs  had  consistently  voted  with  the  Soviet  Union  against 
the  West  at  the  Paris  conference  that  year,  and  Czech  papers  had 
echoed  Soviet  charges  that  the  United  States  was  using  its  economic 
power  to  enslave  weaker  nations.  Though  a  number  of  economic  rea- 
sons were  given  for  the  suspension,  Secretary  of  State  James  Byrnes 
made  it  clear  at  a  press  conference  that  the  main  reason  was  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  the  Czechs.  Unless  they  changed  their  political  orien- 
tation, they  could  not  count  on  further  American  assistance.^^  Such 
blunt  linking  of  aid  with  goodwill  invited  indignant  Czech  rejection 
of  what  they  characterized  as  offers  to  buy  their  friendship.  The  rift 
between  the  two  countries,  already  broad,  was  widened  by  the  al- 
leged insult  to  national  honor. 

Dollar  diplomacy  was  likewise  tried  in  Hungary,  when  that  country 
was  on  the  verge  of  succumbing  to  communism.  The  United  States 
made  several  financial  grants  for  post-war  rehabilitation  in  the  vain 
hope  that  this  might  give  a  new  lease  on  life  to  democratic  forces 
within  Hungary.  Loans  and  surplus  property  were  also  given  to  Aus- 
tria, Finland,  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  bolster  their  economies.  Aid 
was  denied  to  other  nations  in  Eastern  Europe  which  had  accepted 
communism  The  moral  to  be  taught  was  that  only  those  countries 
which  refused  to  be  submerged  completely  in  the  sea  of  communism 
could  expect  some  help  from  the  West.  Economic  aid  would  depend 
on  continuance  of  democratic  elements  in  the  government.  But  even 
had  American  grants  been  more  substantial  than  they  were,  and  had 
they  been  capable  of  stabilizing  the  economies  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  were  given,  and  had  there  been  no  alternative  of  obtaining 
at  least  a  modicum  of  aid  from  the  communist  world,  they  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  loosen  the  Soviet  grip  on  Eastern  Europe.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Red  Army  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  talked  far  louder  than  economic  inducements.  Such 
inducements,  even  if  accepted,  would  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to  keep  these 
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countries  on  the  Western  side.  But  matters  rarely  went  that  far. 
The  bulk  of  American  offers  of  aid  to  Eastern  Europe  were  rejected, 
regardless  of  economic  needs,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  were  denounced  as  American  attempts  to  bribe  Eastern  European 
governments  to  become  American  puppets.  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Finland,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  de- 
clined aid  under  the  Marshall  Plan  in  1948,  even  though  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  in  the  post-war  rehabilitation  of  their  coun- 
tries, as  envisioned  by  the  plan,  would  have  helped  their  economies 
tremendously. 

The  only  Eastern  European  country  which  ultimately  accepted  ma- 
jor economic  and  even  military  aid  from  the  United  States  was  Yugo- 
slavia, after  Marshal  Tito  had  severed  his  ties  with  the  Kremlin  in 
1948.  American  economic  support  was  granted  on  the  premise  that 
it  would  help  to  perpetuate  and  possibly  increase  the  rift  between  Tito 
and  the  rest  of  the  communist  world,  to  the  detriment  of  Russia's 
strategic  and  political  goals.  Strategically,  Yugoslavia's  defection 
breached  the  Eastern  European  fortress  along  the  Adriatic,  isolated 
Albania,  and  loosened  the  communist  vise  around  Greece  and  Austria. 
It  also  deprived  communist  countries  of  important  raw  materials  and 
food  stuffs,  and  showed  to  the  world  that  Stalinist  control  could  be 
successfully  challenged.  To  help  an  enemy  of  the  Kremlin  rulers 
to  maintain  his  feud  seemed  sound  politics,  even  though  there  was  no 
hope  that  Yugoslavia  would  swing  away  from  communism  and  be- 
come a  true  friend  of  the  West.  But  even  this  aid  program  proved  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  Yugoslavia 
because  its  political  purposes  received  such  wide  publicity  in  that  gold- 
fish bowl  of  American  diplomacy — ^the  American  Congress.  As  Tito's 
policy  undulated  between  rapprochement  and  estrangement  from  the 
Kremlin,  the  United  States  tightened  and  loosened  the  spigots  of  help. 
In  December  1957  Yugoslavia  finally  asked  for  a  termination  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  though  economic  aid  was  expected  to  continue.  A 
prominent  Yugoslav  Communist  expressed  the  feelings  which  lay  be- 
hind this  decision:  "You  don't  trust  us  and  neither  do  the  Russians. 
It  seems  that  at  least  once  a  month  we  must  either  reassure  the  United 
States  that  we  are  not  in  Krushchev's  pocket  or  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  are  not  the  tail  to  Mr.  Dulles'  kite.  It  is  a  degrading 
position  for  a  sovereign  country."  ^ 

Economic  Thumb  Screws.  The  policy  of  help  for  the  Kremlin's 
enemies,  even  though  they  might  not  be  America's  friends,  was  supple- 
mented by  a  policy  of  refusal  to  trade  with  the  satellites  of  the  Soviet 
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Union.  The  United  States  restricted  its  own  commercial  intercourse 
with  these  countries  through  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  which 
authorized  the  President  to  regulate  exports  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  domestic  economy  or  furthering  security.  Moreover,  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which  granted  economic  assistance 
to  friendly  nations  as  part  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  forced  them  to  re- 
strict their  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  as  a  precondition  for  American 
aid.  An  amendment  sponsored  in  1949  by  Senator  James  P.  Kem  of 
Missouri  provided  that  economic  and  financial  aid  should  stop  for  any 
country  which  exported  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satellites  any  arms, 
military  materiel,  or  articles  which  the  United  States  had  embargoed 
for  security  reasons.  Every  country  which  received  American  eco- 
nomic aid  was  to  certify  each  month  that  it  had  complied  with  these 
provisions,  which  were  subject  only  to  whatever  exceptions  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  might  find  to  be  in  the  "security  interest"  of 
the  United  States.2« 

European  countries  protested  vigorously  that  their  vital  interests 
in  the  East-West  trade  were  being  ignored,  at  no  comparable  political 
or  strategic  gain  in  the  Cold  War.  The  National  Security  Council 
managed  to  delay  application  of  the  law  until  the  substitute  Battle 
bill  was  passed  in  October,  1949.  It  gave  the  administration  broader 
authority  to  make  exceptions  in  the  interest  of  national  security,  but 
it  still  angered  Europeans  and  lent  substance  to  communist  charges 
that  countries  which  accepted  Marshall  Plan  aid  were  subject  to  un- 
ceremonious dictation  by  American  imperialists.  The  Soviet  Union 
claimed  that  the  entire  Marshall  Plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
war-torn  European  economy  was  conceived  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ensnaring  European  powers  in  the  economic  web  of  the  United  States 
so  that  they  could  be  forced  to  do  the  bidding  of  Wall  Street.  But 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  the  possibility  of  combining  aid  to 
friendly  countries  with  injury  to  unfriendly  ones  seemed  a  fortunate 
coincidence  which  it  seemed  folly  not  to  exploit.  The  ill  will  en- 
gendered among  America's  allies  and  the  grist  supplied  for  Moscow's 
propaganda  mills  as  a  result  of  these  policies  were  generally  slighted 
by  Congress  and  the  American  public,  or  deemed  a  reasonable  price 
to  pay  for  the  advantages  obtained. 

The  Marshall  Plan.  The  main  political  purpose  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  as  well  as  of  prior  economic  assistance  programs,  was  to  under- 
mine communism  by  strengthening  the  economies  of  European  coun- 
tries. Communism  thrived  on  poverty,  unemployment,  and  economic 
disorganization.    If  these  evils  could  be  diminished  with  American 
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aid,  the  chances  for  communist  control  of  European  governments 
would  decline  proportionately.  The  plan  was  a  sound  business  deal 
for  Americans,  too,  besides  gratifying  their  almost  legendary  zeal  to 
help  downtrodden  fellow  men  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  provided  their 
plight  had  been  properly  dramatized.  It  was  essential  to  American 
economic  security  and  prosperity  to  have  the  factories  of  Europe 
once  more  contribute  their  share  of  world  production,  and  have  the 
peoples  of  Europe  prosperous  enough  to  engage  in  extensive  foreign 
trade. 

Most  of  the  Western  European  countries  welcomed  the  Marshall 
Plan  with  genuine  enthusiasm,  even  though  this  was  chilled  later  by 
some  of  the  onerous  conditions  limiting  trade  with  communist  coun- 
tries, and  by  repeated  American  attempts  to  force  Europe  to  prepare 
for  economic  union  faster  and  more  completely  than  European  coun- 
tries considered  wise  or  feasible.^®  The  United  States  pressed  for  eco- 
nomic union  on  the  assumption  that  "economic  integration  is  essential 
if  there  is  to  be  an  end  to  Europe's  recurring  economic  crises."  ^^  A 
few  Congressmen  with  pet  peeves  managed  to  irk  European  govern- 
ments even  more  by  trying  to  add  further  conditions,  some  of  them 
totally  unrelated  to  the  aid  program.  For  instance,  when  appro- 
priations for  the  plan  were  renewed  in  1950,  the  House  sitting  as  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  adopted  an  amendment  by  a  vote  of  99-66 
which  would  have  withheld  assistance  from  the  United  Kingdom  as 
long  as  the  "partition"  of  Ireland  continued.  Later,  the  amendment 
was  repudiated  by  a  vote  of  226-60.  Senator  Kem  of  Missouri  and 
Senator  Malone  of  Nevada  also  tried  unsuccessfully  to  deny  aid  to 
countries  which  strayed  from  the  path  of  free  enterprise.^^ 

Countries  receiving  Marshall  Plan  funds  were  asked  to  draw  up 
plans  designed  to  increase  production,  restore  monetary  stability,  re- 
duce barriers  to  trade,  and  make  efficient  use  of  their  own  and  Marshall 
Plan  resources.  Before  the  United  States  would  make  stabilization 
loans  to  increase  gold  and  dollar  reserves,  European  governments  had 
to  balance  their  budgets.  If  European  countries  did  not  keep  their 
part  of  the  bargain,  it  was  understood  that  the  United  States  might 
cut  off  Marshall  Plan  aid.  Many  of  these  requirements  had  been 
spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  original  draft  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program.  But  the  details  were  eliminated  in  the  final  draft  because 
European  countries  objected  to  written  commitments.  Still,  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  Europe  would  have  to  adhere  to  its  pledges  to 
engage  in  major  economic  reconstruction  if  it  was  to  receive  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  continuous  aid. 
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Throughout,  State  Department  officials  were  instructed  to  take 
European  desires  and  sensibilities  into  account  in  devising  specific 
programs,  and  avoid  dictation  wherever  possible,  in  the  formulation  of 
acceptable  programs.  Consequently,  the  plan,  in  its  major  features, 
never  forced  Western  European  countries  to  conduct  their  internal  af- 
fairs in  a  manner  objectionable  and  disadvantageous  to  them.  The 
decisive  influence  behind  common  action  in  Western  Europe  was  not 
American  dictation,  reinforced  by  the  desperate  economic  plight  of 
European  countries,  but  rather  a  genuine  community  of  interest  among 
nations  whose  economies  had  long  been  interdependent.  The  plan  in- 
terfered with  important  Soviet  foreign  policies  because  it  did  under- 
mine communism  in  Europe.  But  no  legal  rights  of  the  Soviet  Union 
were  infringed.  Soviet  charges  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
United  States  was  not  guilty  of  illegal  intervention  in  affairs  of  purely 
Soviet  interest  when  it  helped  its  friends  toward  economic  recovery 
and,  in  the  process,  altered  the  conditions  which  were  most  fertile 
for  the  growth  of  communism. 

The  Italian  and  French  Elections.  In  Western  Europe,  where 
democracy  had  been  practiced  in  the  past  with  reasonable  success, 
and  where  Western  influence  had  always  been  predominant,  where  the 
Russian  bear  was  a  relatively  distant  scourge  rather  than  a  next-door 
denizen,  there  was  a  good  chance  that  halting  the  growth  of  domestic 
communist  parties  might  give  democratic  government  a  new  lease  on 
life.  The  first  major  contest  between  a  powerful  domestic  communist 
movement  and  democratic  parties  came  during  the  Italian  elections, 
early  in  1948.  If  the  CJommunists,  aided  by  propaganda  efforts  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  won  the  election,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to 
dominate  the  Central  Mediterranean.  It  could  outflank  the  West 
in  Austria  and  Greece,  bringing  Soviet  Europe  to  the  borders  of 
France,  which  already  was  plagued  by  strong  communist  parties.  In 
view  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  communist  victory,  and  the  fact  that 
such  a  victory  was  made  more  likely  because  of  Russian  intervention 
in  the  election  campaign,  the  United  States  decided  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  the  democratic  parties.  Communist  propaganda  had  told 
the  Italians  that  a  vote  for  the  Christian  Democratic  government  of 
Alcide  de  Gasperi  was  a  vote  for  reaction  and  war.  It  advertised 
widely  that  the  Soviet  satellites  Albania  and  Yugoslavia  had  made 
diplomatic  concessions  to  Italy,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  favored 
Italy's  trusteeship  over  her  former  colonies.  In  return,  the  United 
States  publicized  the  Soviet  veto  of  Italy's  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.    The  United  States  also  supported  Italy's  claim  to  readmis- 
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eion  to  the  international  government  of  Tangier,  and  her  claim  for  the 
return  of  Trieste  and  surroundings  to  Italy.  United  States  naval  ves- 
sels made  a  good  will  tour  of  Italian  ports,  and  additional  marines 
were  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  show  that  military  aid  to  Italian 
Communists  could  be  countered  with  military  aid  to  the  democratic 
parties. 

In  February,  1948,  the  United  States  concluded  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Italy,  renounced  its  share  of  the  Italian  fleet  allotted  to  the 
United  States  under  the  peace  treaty  terms,  and  returned  fourteen 
Italian  merchantmen  captured  in  the  war.  Moreover,  fifteen  Liberty 
ships  were  transferred  to  Italy.  Ambassador  James  Clement  Dunn 
made  pointed  speeches  as  American  ships  laden  with  food  arrived  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign.  As  election  day  approached,  the  United 
States  made  effective  use  of  movies,  radio  and  information  bulletins 
to  foster  its  chosen  cause.  Americans  of  Italian  extraction  were  en- 
couraged to  write  to  their  kinfolk  in  Italy  pointing  out  the  evils 
of  communism  and  warning  that  a  communist  victory  would  stop  food 
parcels.  Well-known  public  figures,  such  as  Secretary  of  War  Stim- 
son,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Mayor  Vincent  Impelliteri  of  New 
York,  appealed  to  the  Italians  to  vote  for  liberty.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  sent  help  to  right  wing  Socialist  unions  in  Italy. 
To  top  all  this,  the  State  Department  warned  that  a  communist  vic- 
tory would  automatically  disqualify  Italy  for  any  further  American 
aid,  including  aid  under  the  European  Recovery  Program  just  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Faced  with  this  choice,  the  Italian  people  dealt 
communism  a  stinging  election  defeat  and  voted  in  favor  of  a  govern- 
ment which  could  secure  economic  aid  from  the  United  States.  The 
Christian  Democrats  won  48.7  per  cent  of  the  seats  at  stake  in  the 
election.  Still,  the  Leftist  bloc  retained  30.7  per  cent  of  the  seats — 
no  mean  share  of  political  power.  The  purpose  of  intervention  had 
been  achieved,  but  not  as  completely  as  the  United  States  had  hoped. 

The  same  picture  of  persistent  communist  strength  was  apparent 
in  France,  also,  where  the  United  States  had  tried  similar  tactics  to 
sway  voters  away  from  communism.  Communists  consistently  polled 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote.  The  Center  parties,  on 
which  the  United  States  was  pinning  its  hopes,  failed  to  win  solid 
permanent  majorities,  because  their  strength  was  reduced  by  rapidly 
growing  rightist  parties — a  phenomenon  which  occurred  in  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  even  Germany. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  was  to  discover  that  economic  recovery 
of  European  countries  made  them  more  impervious  to  American 
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blandishments  and  more  resentful  of  American  pressure,  even  where 
the  majority  of  the  people  approved  of  the  goals  which  the  United 
States  tried  to  foster  by  intervention  and  pseudo-intervention.  For 
instance,  during  the  1953  elections  in  Italy,  Ambassador  Clare  Booth 
Luce  indicated  that  the  United  States  favored  a  victory  for  De  Gasperi 
and  the  Christian  Democrats.  This  interference  in  Italian  elections 
reportedly  stimulated  the  resurgence  of  a  strong  communist  and  right- 
ist vote,  at  the  expense  of  the  Christian  Democrats,  because  Italian 
pride  was  stung  by  attempts  to  interfere  in  Italian  elections. 

The  Military  Assistance  Program.  The  increasing  difficulty  of 
leadership  by  carrot  and  stick  tactics  also  manifested  itself  when  the 
United  States  tried  to  attach  strings  to  the  various  plans  for  military 
assistance  to  its  friends  in  Europe.  European  countries  considered 
the  danger  of  communist  aggression  progressively  less  acute,  and  the 
danger  of  arousing  Soviet  anger  by  re-arming  more  acute,  than  did 
the  United  States.  Since  they  accepted  the  military  aid  program 
as  such  under  some  sense  of  pressure,  they  objected  all  the  more  to 
American  attempts  to  force  them  to  adopt  American  military  plans 
and  American  military  observers  as  a  precondition  for  military  as- 
sistance. 

To  make  matters  worse,  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  had 
swung  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  early  fifties,  large  sections 
of  the  American  public  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  a  third 
world  war  was  imminent  unless  the  Western  world  retained  defensive 
armaments  at  a  peak.  Therefore  the  United  States  was  willing,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  previously,  to  force  its  plans  on  its  allies.  Bully- 
ing took  the  place  of  bargaining  all  too  often. 

When  funds  were  appropriated  for  military  aid  to  Europe  in  1953, 
Congress  was  impatient  over  the  slow  ratification  of  the  European 
Defense  Community  agreement.  Therefore  it  amended  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  to  reserve  the  bulk  of  military  aid  for  those  Euro- 
pean countries  who  had  become  members  of  an  effective  European  De- 
fense Community.  If  the  Community  failed  to  come  into  existence, 
there  would  be  no  funds  unless  the  President  requested  them  specifical- 
ly. In  December,  1953,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  put  matters  even 
more  bluntly.  He  told  members  of  the  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  that  failure  to  adopt  the  European  Defense 
Community  would  lead  to  an  "agonizing  re-appraisal"  of  American 
policy  toward  Europe.  This  was  interpreted  as  a  threat  of  with- 
drawal of  all  American  aid  from  Europe  if  France  and  Germany 
failed  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 
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Theee  remarks  were  made  on  the  eve  of  the  French  presidential 
elections,  and  many  Frenchmen  resented  them  as  an  attempt  to  bully 
their  newly  elected  government  to  accept  the  American  plans  for  a 
European  Defense  Community.  Dulles  had  made  another  important 
speech  in  September,  on  the  eve  of  German  elections,  in  which  he 
recommended  a  course  for  German  policy.  He  also  voiced  the  view 
that  a  defeat  of  the  Adenauer  coalition  in  the  forthcoming  elections 
would  be  disastrous  to  Germany  and  its  hopes  for  unity .^  Like  the 
French,  most  Germans  objected  to  this  interference  in  the  election 
campaign. 

Why  did  America's  friends  resent  pressure  more  frequently  in 
connection  with  the  military  aid  program  in  Europe  than  with  the 
Marshall  Plan?  From  a  legal  standpoint,  there  was  no  intervention 
in  either  case  because  countries  were  free  to  reject  the  aid  proffered  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  could  attach  any  conditions 
it  chose  to  its  gifts.  But  European  countries  at  the  time  were  so  de- 
pendent on  American  assistance  for  their  safety  and  economic  wel- 
fare that  it  would  have  been  politically  impossible — though  technically 
feasible — to  turn  their  backs  on  American  help. 

American  aid  was  the  hand  offered  to  the  exhausted  swimmer  to 
save  him  from  possible  drowning.  It  could  not  easily  be  rejected 
regardless  of  the  direction  in  which  the  life  boat  might  be  floating. 
In  the  case  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  life  boat  was  floating  in  a  direc- 
tion which  was.  on  the  whole,  pleasing  to  European  countries;  in  the 
case  of  the  military  assistance  program,  they  wished  to  go  in  the  same 
direction,  but  not  as  far  and  at  a  vastly  slower  pace  than  the  United 
States.  Though  they  got  into  the  life  boat  of  their  own  free  will, 
they  nevertheless  resented  being  obliged  to  accept  the  dictation  of  the 
skipper.    And  the  skipper  took  few  pains  to  sugarcoat  his  commands. 

Revolt  in  the  Satellites.  In  the  light  of  American  readiness  to 
go  to  great  lengths  to  defeat  communism  in  Europe,  there  was  sur- 
prise when  the  United  States  refused  help  to  the  people  of  Eastern 
Germany  who  revolted  in  the  summer  of  1953  against  Soviet  control. 
The  Soviets  accused  the  Western  powers,  particularly  the  United 
States,  of  planning  and  fomenting  these  uprisings.  Radio  programs 
by  the  Voice  of  America  were  held  to  be  primarily  responsible.^'*  But 
though  the  Russians  claimed  that  the  ring  leaders  of  the  revolution 
had  confessed  that  the  uprisings  were  inspired  by  Western  powers, 
the  evidence  pyointed  the  other  way.  Had  the  United  States  fomented 
the  rebellion,  it  would  not  have  declined  to  support  the  rebels,  once 
fighting  was  under  way,  when  it  was  obvious  from  the  start  that  they 
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would  fail  without  foreign  aid.  Poorly  armed  captive  peoples  were 
no  match  for  Soviet  tanks  and  trained  troops.  Refusal  to  help  was 
dictated  by  the  knowledge  that  control  over  Eastern  Germany  was  a 
major  Soviet  objective  which  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  forego,  and 
for  which  it  would  be  willing  to  fight,  even  at  the  risk  of  precipitating 
World  War  III.  This  risk  was  thought  too  great  to  be  shouldered, 
considering  the  objective  to  be  gained — the  re-establishment  of  more 
popular  government  in  Eastern  Germany,  or  even  possibly  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  under  a  democratic  government.^ 

American  policy  during  the  East  German  riots  gave  a  clue  to  the 
policy  which  would  be  followed  in  1956,  when  anti-communist  riots 
swept  Poland  and  Hungary.  If  the  United  States  was  not  willing 
to  risk  war  over  Eastern  Germany,  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  willing  to  risk  it  over  Eastern  European  countries, 
close  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  it  would  he  more  difficult  to  establish 
and  maintain  democratic  governments — if  they  could  be  established — 
against  the  will  of  the  Soviet  Union.  American  support  was  limited 
to  relief  for  refugees  and  sponsorship  of  resolutions  in  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  urging  the  Assembly  to  investigate  the  riots  and 
requesting  Russia  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Hungary.  Russian 
and  Hungarian  representatives  complained  that  this  amounted  to  in- 
tervention in  a  purely  domestic  matter,  and  accused  the  United  States 
of  inspiring  the  communist  revolts.  Allegedly,  the  United  States 
had  set  aside  $100,000,000  for  subversion  in  communist  countries, 
dropped  leaflets,  and  sent  hundreds  of  "diversionists"  into  Hungarian 
territory  before  October.  This  the  United  States  denied  vigorously. 
Its  denials,  though  evidently  correct,  sounded  somewhat  hypocritical 
when  Republican  politicians,  at  the  same  time,  were  claiming  credit 
for  any  cracks  which  might  be  developing  in  the  Iron  Curtain. 

While  the  United  States  shied  away  from  interventions  which  it 
believed  would  make  World  War  III  inevitable,  it  did  not  shy  away 
from  policies  which  might  involve  it  in  limited  war,  when  there  was  a 
good  chance  that  it  could  be  kept  limited.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  fight  all  out  to  retain  territories  already  under  its 
control  because  it  could  not  afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  prestige  which 
might  follow  the  loss  of  territory,  or  the  encouragement  which  might 
be  given  to  opposition  groups  if  resistance  in  some  countries  should 
succeed.  But  in  states  where  the  die  had  not  been  cast  as  yet,  and 
where  Soviet  help  was  still  unofficial,  it  might  be  possible  to  assist 
non-communist  forces  without  inviting  a  direct  showdown  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Intebvention  in  Gmiecb.  Opportunities  for  intervention  in  civil 
wars  between  communist  supported  and  non- communist  troops  arose 
mostly  in  the  Far  East.  But  the  initial  case,  which  sheds  most  light 
on  the  gradual  shift  of  American  policy  from  non-intervention  to  in- 
tervention once  communism  had  been  identified  as  a  mortal  danger, 
occurred  in  Southeastern  Europe — in  Greece,  then  in  the  throes  of 
civil  war.  Intervention  in  Greece  also  gave  a  preview  of  all  the  pit- 
falls and  difficulties  which  the  United  States  would  experience  over 
and  over  again  in  its  program  of  intervention  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe. 

In  the  immediate  post-war  period.  Great  Britain  had  supported  the 
right  wing  government  of  Greece  against  attacks  from  communist 
guerillas  so  that  the  country,  strategically  important  to  the  control 
of  the  Near  East,  would  retain  a  pro-Western  government.  The  United 
States  had  kept  hands-off,  but  when  Britain's  actions  were  repeatedly 
condemned  by  the  Russians  at  international  conferences  and  in  United 
Nations  meetings,  the  United  States  gradually  shifted  to  support  of 
the  British.^^  It  realized  that  Greece  must  be  kept  non-communist 
at  all  costs,  and  that  abandonment  of  British  intervention  would 
leave  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  minions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  February  1947,  the  British  informed  the  United  States  that  their 
precarious  economic  and  military  condition  made  further  support  of 
the  Greek  government  impossible.  British  troops  would  leave  in 
April.  Then  the  existing  government  would  probably  be  overthrown  by 
Greek  Communists,  with  the  help  of  troops  from  Albania  and  Yugo- 
slavia. To  save  Greece  for  the  West,  President  Truman  asked  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  three  hundred  million  dollars  for  aid  to  Greece, 
half  of  it  for  military  aid,  and  the  other  half  for  economic  assistance. 
But  mere  delivery  of  aid  would  not  be  enough.  Greece  was  on  the 
verge  of  anarchy  as  the  result  of  fighting  during  World  War  II  and 
subsequent  guerilla  skirmishes,  and  the  established  government  was 
weak,  corrupt,  and  unpopular.  The  use  of  military  and  economic 
supplies  would  have  to  be  closely  supervised  to  assure  that  they  ac- 
complished their  purpose. 

The  United  States  was  able  to  conclude  the  necessary  agreements 
permitting  interference  in  Greek  domestic  affairs  because  the  govern- 
ment of  Constantine  Tsaldaris  could  not  continue  in  office  without 
foreign  aid.  But  the  United  States  knew  that  the  consent  of  a  dis- 
credited government  meant  little  in  either  the  eyes  of  world  opinion, 
or  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  people.  The  Soviet  charge  that  the  Udted 
States  was  intervening  in  Greek  politics  in  support  of  a  "monarcho- 
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fascist  clique"  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  comfortably  ignored. 
Therefore  the  United  States  tried,  throughout,  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  a  more  democratic  Greek  government.  But  whenever  a  lib- 
eral coalition  came  to  j>ower,  thanks  to  American  prodding,  it  proved 
too  weak  to  govern  effectively.  Political  strength  rested  with  the 
extremists  of  the  Right  and  Left  only.  Hence  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  continue  to  work  through  the  extreme  Right. 

To  counter  communist  charges  of  "illegal  American  intervention," 
the  United  States  argued  that  it  had  the  right  to  assist  a  legitimate 
government  in  its  fight  against  illegal  intervention  by  three  northern 
neighbors.  Recourse  to  the  United  Nations  was  impractical  because 
"the  United  Nations  and  its  related  organizations  are  not  in  a  position 
to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that  is  required."  ^^  Moreover,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  passed  a  resolution  approving  aid  of  the  type  rend- 
ered by  the  United  States.  And  the  United  States  had  promised  that 
unilateral  assistance  to  Greece  would  cease  just  as  soon  as  the  United 
Nations  could  take  steps  to  safeguard  Greek  independence.^® 

To  make  the  aid  program  effective  to  the  point  where  Greece,  with- 
out foreign  aid,  would  be  strong  and  stable  enough  to  hold  its  own 
against  communist  infiltration,  the  United  States  exercised  broad  pow- 
ers over  the  Greek  economy  and  politics.  It  participated  in  the  fram- 
ing of  tax  policy,  approved  expenditures  involving  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can aid  directly  or  indirectly,  planned  an  import  program,  and  guided 
the  use  of  foreign  exchange.  Americans  gave  technical  advice,  super- 
vised reconstruction  projects,  public  administration,  regulation  of 
wages  and  prices,  and  tried  to  promote  industrial  recovery.  When- 
ever possible,  improvement  programs  were  put  in  Greek  hands,  but  it 
was  often  difficult  to  get  the  proper  cooperation,  especially  since  the 
established  government  was  so  discredited  and  unpopular. 

Greek  officials  who,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  agree  with  many 
American  decisions,  felt  that  they  could  safely  be  obstructionist  since 
American  aid  would  be  continued  regardless,  because  of  the  strategic 
significance  of  Greece.  To  secure  greater  cooperation.  Ambassador 
Henry  F.  Grady  addressed  an  emphatic  letter  to  the  Greek  premier 
on  March  31,  1950,  indicating  that  American  aid  would  cease  unless 
a  "stable  and  efficient"  government  was  formed  and  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic and  financial  reforms  were  undertaken  without  delay.**  When 
no  major  improvements  occurred,  the  State  Department  announced  on 
September  16,  1950,  that  funds  to  Greece  would  be  reduced.  Less 
money  would  be  needed  because  progress  had  been  slower  than  an- 
ticipated.^®   This  step   could   safely   be  taken  because  enough   aid 
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had  already  b^n  given  to  launch  the  Greek  government  well  on  the 
road  to  Tecovery  and  enable  it  to  deal  successfully  with  communist 
guerillas.  Moreover  the  guerilla  menace  had  subsided  substantially 
after  the  deterioration  of  Yugoslav-Soviet  relations  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  Balkan  Communists  from  Greece  towards  other  problems. 
However  meager  the  results  may  have  been,  compared  to  American 
hopes  of  launching  a  strong,  durable,  democratic  Greece,  the  major 
purpose  of  stabilizing  Greece  against  communist  attack  and  subver- 
sion had  been  achieved. 

The  difficulties  of  working  in  a  war-torn  country,  ruled  by  a  re- 
actionary government,  menaced  by  Communists,  who  were  schooled 
in  psychological  warfare  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  weaknesses 
of  their  enemies,  with  cynical  disregard  for  truth — all  these  difficulties 
were  compounded  in  the  Far  Eastern  situation  where  the  United 
States  tried  to  intervene  in  civil  wars  on  behalf  of  non-communist 
factions.  The  results  of  these  interventions  were  a  few  successes, 
even  less  complete  than  the  Greek  success,  and  a  number  of  costly 
failures. 

Intervention  in  China.  Intervention  in  the  Chinese  civil  war 
was  the  most  important  interventionary  effort  of  the  United  States 
in  Asia,  the  least  well  considered  and  planned,  and  the  most  disastrous 
failure,  both  in  amount  of  American  aid  spent  in  vain  and  in  amount 
of  American  prestige  lost.  It  gave  to  the  Soviet  Union  its  most  mo- 
mentous strategic  and  political  gains  at  the  expense  of  Western  pow- 
ers. The  United  States  drifted  into  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Nationalist  government  without  fully  realizing  that  it  was  entangling 
itself  in  a  major  communist  revolution  which  could  not  be  stopped  by 
limited  amounts  of  aid  to  non-communist  opponents. 

It  all  started  in  the  period  before  World  War  II  when  the  United 
States  got  into  the  habit  of  supporting  the  established  Chinese  govern- 
ment against  its  foreign  enemies  to  preserve  the  status  quo  in  China. 
This  aid  increased  gradually,  until  it  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  dur- 
ing the  war  years  when  China  was  a  co-belligerent  against  the  com- 
mon foe,  Japan.*^  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  United  States  sent 
troops  to  China  to  help  the  Chinese  accept  the  surrender  of  Japanese 
troops  and  return  the  occupied  areas  to  Chinese  control.  China  was 
then  being  rent  anew  by  one  of  its  perennial  civil  wars  in  which  po- 
litical elements,  who  had  gained  control  of  outlying  sections  of  China, 
tried  to  overthrow  the  established  Nationalist  government.  Even 
during  the  war  years,  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  at 
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times  seemed  more  eager  to  fight  this  civil  war  than  fight  the  Japa- 
nese. 

At  first  the  United  States  took  the  position  that  the  conflict  was  a 
purely  domestic  affair  which  could  and  must  be  settled  by  the  recog- 
nized government  without  outside  help.  It  promised  that  "United 
States  support  will  not  extend  to  United  States  military  intervention 
to  influence  the  course  of  any  Chinese  internal  strife."  "Incidental  ef- 
fects of  U.S.  assistance  upon  any  dissident  Chinese  elements"  were 
to  "be  avoided  in  so  far  as  possible."  "  Chiang's  political  opponents 
were  described  as  "agrarian  socialists"  eager  to  bring  about  land  re- 
form and  opposed  to  the  corruption  known  to  be  rife  in  the  estab- 
lished government.  Though  some  observers  claimed  that  the  forces 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lai  were  Communists  and  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  top  officials  in  the  State  Department  did  not  ex- 
press this  view. 

Despite  the  official  pledge  to  remain  neutral  in  the  civil  war,  the 
continued  support  which  the  United  States  gave  to  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  government  in  the  immediate  post-war  years  boosted  its  cause 
tremendously.  The  Japanese  had  occupied  the  richest,  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  China.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  Mao  Tse-tung's  troops, 
who  had  infiltrated  some  of  these  areas,  were  prepared  to  take  over 
the  key  cities.  But  this  prize  was  snatched  from  under  their  very 
noses  when  the  United  States  decided  to  airlift  Chiang's  troops  to 
these  cities.  This  gave  the  Nationalists  unexpected  control  over  the 
old  capital  city  of  Nanking,  the  port  of  Shanghai,  and  the  entire  low- 
er Yangtze  basin.  American  marines  also  landed  at  Tsingtao  to  ac- 
cept the  Japanese  surrender,  pending  the  arrival  of  Nationalist 
troops,  and  occupied  Tientsin,  so  that  communication  with  National- 
ist controlled  Peiping  could  be  kept  open.  At  one  time,  as  many  as 
50,000  marines  were  in  China  to  assist  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  take  over 
control  from  the  Japanese.'** 

Chiang  Kai-shek's  opponents  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  resenting 
this  intervention  in  China's  affairs.  There  was  little  consolation  in 
Washington's  assurances  that  no  intervention  was  intended  and  Ameri- 
can marines  and  air  force  personnel  were  in  China  solely  to  facilitate 
the  orderly  evacuation  of  the  Japanese.  The  misgivings  of  the  anti- 
Nationalists  about  American  motives  may  have  been  well  founded. 
Contrary  to  earlier  official  statements.  President  Truman  alleged  in 
his  memoirs  written  at  a  later  date  that  the  United  States  had  inten- 
tionally turned  over  all  available  territory  to  the  Nationalists  in 
order  to  weaken  their  opponents.**    Besides,  the  opinion  that  the 
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United  States  was  engaging  in  illegal  intervention  in  the  Chinese 
civil  war  was  not  confined  to  anti-Nationalists.  It  was  also  voiced 
repeatedly  in  the  halls  of  the  American  Congress  by  men  of  unques- 
tionable loyalty.  There  were  numerous  resolutions  in  the  House — 
seven  of  them  alone  between  November  26  and  28,  1945 — asking  for 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  China  on  the  grounds  that  Ameri- 
can action,  whatever  its  motives  might  be,  amounted  to  illegal  inter- 
vention in  China's  internal  affairs. 

Even  if  President  Truman  fully  understood  the  political  realities 
of  the  Chinese  civil  war,  as  he  claimed  later,  and  consciously  tried  in 
1945  to  weaken  communism  in  China,  this  attitude  was  not  reflected  in 
most  official  actions.  The  United  States  sought  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment with  the  cessation  of  fighting — not  the  destruction  of  communism 
— as  the  main  objective.  General  George  C.  Marshall  was  appointed 
as  a  special  emissary  to  investigate  the  situation  in  China  and  rep)ort 
to  the  nation.  Marshall's  instructions  specified  these  points:  "The 
U.  S.  Government  has  long  subscribed  to  the  principle  that  the  man- 
agement of  internal  affairs  is  the  responsibility  of  the  peoples  of  the 
sovereign  nations.  Events  in  this  country,  [China]  however,  would 
indicate  that  a  breach  of  peace  anywhere  in  the  world  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world.  It  is  thus  in  the  most  vital  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  people 
of  China  overlook  no  opportunity  to  adjust  their  internal  differences 
promptly  by  means  of  peaceful  negotiations."*' 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Nationalist  government,  Marshall  tried  to  mediate  a  peace  settle- 
ment between  the  warring  factions.  He  promised  American  aid  for 
the  reconstruction  of  China,  if  the  opposing  forces  would  settle  their 
differences,  and  suggested  a  detailed  plan  for  doing  so.  But  he  ap- 
parently did  not  try  to  bring  strong  pressure  on  either  party,  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  could  have,  since  the  United  States  was  obviously  un- 
willing to  enforce  its  views.  The  United  States  was  very  eager  to  see 
a  settlement  because  a  China  torn  by  civil  war  could  never  be  a  strong 
bulwark  against  future  Japanese  aggression,  or  a  countervailing  force 
to  any  other  strong  state  which  might  upset  the  balance  of  power 
within  Asia. 

Eventually  American  mediators  learned  that  whatever  success 
might  be  won  at  the  conference  table,  would  not  carry  over  on  to  the 
battle  fields.  Despite  promises  of  cessation  of  fighting,  each  side 
continued  to  attack  under  various  pretenses,  whenever  conditions 
seemed  ripe.    Meanwhile  the  State  Department's  official  opinion  about 
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the  "agrarian  socialists"  also  underwent  a  change,  when  their  orienta- 
tion towards  Moscow  became  obvious  with  the  establishment  of  com- 
munist rule  in  regions  under  their  control.  At  this  point  it  was  de- 
cided that  substantial  support  must  be  given  to  Chiang  to  help  him 
subdue  his  domestic  enemies.  Large  amounts  of  economic  and 
military  aid  were  dispatched  forthwith,  despite  Mao's  vow  that  peace 
would  come  only  when  American  intervention  stopped.  Though  the 
United  States  was  obviously  taking  sides — and  may  have  been  legally 
justified  to  do  so  if  the  Communists  received  significant  support  from 
the  Soviet  Union — the  Truman  administration  continued  to  insist  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  intervene  in  the  Chinese  civil  strife.  It 
was  the  sole  object  of  the  United  States  to  help  the  established  gov- 
ernment to  bring  about  peace  and  recovery.  How  this  could  be  done 
Vv^thout  siding  against  the  Communists  was  never  made  clear.  Nor 
was  there  any  serious  appraisal  of  how  much  American  assistance 
would  be  needed  to  end  the  civil  war,  or  how  much  and  what  kinds 
of  aid  the  American  people  were  willing  and  able  to  give  to  the  Na- 
tionalist government.  There  was  not  even  a  full  understanding  at 
first  that  China  might  be  considered  a  testing  ground  of  how  well 
communist-supported  factions  would  fare  in  a  fight  against  factions 
supported  by  Western  democracies.  It  was  known  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  receiving  some  assistance  from  Moscow.  But  the 
exact  extent  and  nature  of  the  relationship  was  never  clear. 

A  rapid  succession  of  communist  victories  convinced  America's 
leaders  belatedly  that  the  struggle  against  the  spread  of  communism 
in  China  could  only  be  won  by  all-out  military  effort.  The  Commun- 
ists had  overrun  Manchuria  late  in  1948,  and  had  pushed  south  into 
the  heart  of  China.  General  Wedemeyer,  who  had  been  sent  to  China 
to  investigate  what  might  be  done  to  reverse  the  military  situation, 
reported  that  continued  support  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government 
would  be  useless,  unless  that  government  was  willing  to  reform  its  in- 
ternal administration.  But  there  seemed  little  likelihood  that  it 
would,  since  the  leadership  resented  all  criticism.  Even  with  Chiang's 
cooperation,  American  aid  would  have  had  to  be  on  a  vastly  enlarged 
scale  to  stand  a  chance  of  keeping  China  non-communist,  and,  at 
best,  chances  for  Nationalist  success  were  slim. 

At  this  turning  point,  it  seemed  to  the  Truman  administration  that 
the  amount  of  aid  required  to  snatch  China  from  communist  control 
could  not  be  given  if  the  American  people  were  to  continue  an  effec- 
tive struggle  against  communism  in  Europe.  The  administration  con- 
sidered this  struggle  more  pressing,  cheaper,  and  more  likely  to  sue- 
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ceed,  and  more  imi>ortaiit  if  it  succeeded.  Hence  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  Chiang  to  his  fate,  allow  the  Communists  to  consolidate 
their  hold  over  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  write  off  previous  American 
aid  as  a  bad  investment.  American  naval  units  and  marines  were 
withdrawn  from  Tsingtao  and  the  American  military  mission  was 
called  home.  A  White  Paper  issued  by  the  State  Department  in  Au- 
gust, 1949,  placed  the  full  blame  for  communist  victories  and  the 
withdrawal  of  American  aid  on  poor  and  inept  leadership  by  the  Na- 
tionalist government.  Many  prominent  Republicans  objected  to  this 
line  of  reasoning.*®  They  felt  that  the  United  States  could  and  should 
have  given  more  support  to  the  Nationalist  government  than  had  been 
done — how  much  more  was  not  si>ecified — and  that  its  cause  might 
thereby  have  been  saved  and  China  kept  out  of  the  communist  orbit. 

All  this  is  conjecture  beyond  proof.  The  fact  remains  that  the  pro- 
gram of  limited  intervention  failed  to  accomplish  the  two  objectives 
which  alone  could  have  justified  the  sacrifice  in  human  effort,  materiel 
and  good  will.  The  civil  war  was  not  ended,  nor  was  the  advance  of 
communism  halted.  Since  the  Truman  administration  was  unwilling 
to  engage  in  unlimited  military  intervention  in  China,  should  it  have 
refused  to  intervene  at  all  in  view  of  the  odds  against  success?  In 
the  light  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine  which  counselled  balancing 
of  resources  against  commitments,  the  answer  is  "Yes."  In  the  China 
case,  the  scope  of  commitments  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  goals 
was  never  carefully  analyzed,  if  indeed  this  was  possible  "before  the 
dust  had  settled" — to  borrow  a  then  much-quoted  phrase  coined  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 

To  satisfy  critics  of  the  administration,  as  well  as  retain  at  least  a 
semblance  of  support  for  the  forces  fighting  communism  in  China, 
Washington  continued  token  economic  and  military  aid  after  1949. 
But  in  politics,  as  in  other  human  affairs,  one  can  seldom  have  one's 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  The  token  aid  was  insufficient  to  increase  the 
fighting  power  of  the  Nationalist  government  materially.  Yet  it  was 
enough  to  damage  American  prestige  in  many  parts  of  Asia  by  lay- 
ing the  United  States  open  to  the  charge  of  continued  intervention  in 
China's  internal  affairs,  on  behalf  of  a  government  which,  to  many 
Asiatics,  was  a  symbol  of  reaction,  corruption,  and  unsavory  liaison 
with  Western  imperialism. 

Ultimately,  the  China  policy  became  the  subject  of  a  "Great  De- 
bate" which  aired  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  administration's  policy. 
Throughout  this  debate,  vindictive  and  acrimonious  as  it  was,  very 
little  capital  was  made  of  the  fact  that  American  policy  should  be 
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condemned  because  it  had  been  interventionary  in  purpose  and  effect. 
The  main  question  was  not  whether  or  not  intervention  was  a  proper 
method  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  but  how  far  this  interven- 
tion should  have  gone.  By  1950  the  public  at  large  had  fully  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  intervention  was  a  proper  tool  to  be  used  in  the 
fight  against  communism,  though  there  was  disagreement  on  when, 
where,  and  to  what  extent  it  should  be  used. 

Chiang  and  his  armies  had  retreated  to  the  island  of  Formosa  in  the 
winter  of  1949.  After  the  Korean  war  broke  out,  strategic  considera- 
tions made  it  advisable  to  make  certain  that  Formosa  would  remain 
in  friendly  hands.^^  For  this  reason,  the  United  States  guaranteed 
Chiang  against  attack  from  the  Chinese  mainland  by  signing  a  de- 
fensive pact  with  him  and  instructing  the  American  Seventh  fleet  to 
guard  the  peace  of  the  Formosa  Straits.  At  the  same  time,  it  made 
him  a  virtual  prisoner  on  his  island  by  barring  his  troops  from  launch- 
ing large-scale  attacks  against  the  Chinese  mainland.  These  inter- 
ventions in  Chinese  affairs  had  but  one  purpose — to  guarantee  the  mili- 
tary security  of  the  United  States  by  preventing  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  Nationalist  and  communist  Chinese.  Many  other  countries, 
including  many  of  the  friends  of  the  United  States,  accused  Uncle  Sam 
of  illegal  intervention  because  they  saw  no  immediate  serious  danger 
to  American  interests  if  communist  China  should  attack  Formosa  and 
drive  out  Chiang.  With  the  entire  Chinese  mainland  under  com- 
munist control,  a  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  a  compara- 
tively small  island  off  the  China  coast  could  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  for  the  United  States. 

Complaints  increased  in  1953  when  the  United  States  officially  lifted 
its  ban  on  Nationalist  attacks  of  the  mainland — it  had  never  fully 
enforced  the  ban — while  continuing  its  promise  to  protect  the  Na- 
tionalists against  communist  attack.  The  excuse  that  the  United 
States  was  assisting  a  legitimate  government  to  maintain  itself  against 
a  horde  of  rebels  seemed  rather  incongruous  in  the  light  of  the  develop- 
ments of  several  years  which  had  demonstrated  that  the  communists 
were  able  to  exercise  effective  control  over  most  of  China,  and  that 
Chiang's  chances  of  reconquering  the  mainland  were  certainly  not 
promising,  to  say  the  least. 

Throughout,  the  United  States  refused  to  grant  recognition  to  the 
communist  government.  Communist  charges  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, this  was  not  primarily  an  interventionary  use  of  the 
power  of  recognition  to  coerce  communist  China  to  cut  its  ties  with 
Moscow.     The  United  States  refused  recognition  mainly  because  com- 
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munist  China  had  given  no  indication  in  word  or  deed  that  it  was 
willing  and  able  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  international  law. 
It  had  persistently  violated  the  armistice  terms  in  North  Korea  and 
Northern  Indochina  by  building  up  military  strength  in  these  areas; 
it  had  engaged  in  active  terror  along  the  Thai  border;  and  it  refused 
to  promise  to  settle  its  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  Though  Peiping 
represented  half  a  billion  Chinese,  and  was  obviously  in  full  control 
of  most  of  China,  the  United  States  would  therefore  withhold  recog- 
nition and  the  benefits  flowing  from  it  for  the  time  being,  and  would 
urge  its  allies  to  do  likewise. 

There  were  other,  less  publicized,  reasons  for  non-recognition.  It 
was  hard  for  Americans  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  abandoning  Chiang 
Kai-shek  who  had  been  an  ally  for  many  years  and  had  fought  both 
the  Japanese  and  the  Communists.  His  government  still  controlled 
seven  million  Chinese  on  the  island  of  Formosa.  Guerilla  activities 
continued  on  the  mainland,  and  it  was  uncertain  just  how  many 
Chinese  had  become  staunch  Communists.  If  the  Communists  were 
recognized,  their  diplomatic  posts  in  the  West  could  be  used  for  spy- 
ing. Their  voice  in  the  United  Nations  would  support  the  Soviet 
Union  and  increase  its  obstructive  power.  Recognition  might  en- 
courage communist  China  to  overrun  Formosa  and  put  a  chink  in  the 
American  defense  perimeter  which  ran  from  the  Aleutians,  through 
Japan,  and  the  Ryukyus  to  the  Philippines.  Hence  reversal  of  non- 
recognition  was  unlikely,  for  the  time  being,  although  it  had  been 
obvious  from  the  start  that  the  policy  might  drive  China  more  deeply 
into  Russian  arms,  that  it  would  strain  relations  with  America's 
friends  who  had  recognized  communist  China,  and  that,  in  the  long 
run,  non-recognition  might  hurt  the  United  States  as  much  as  com- 
munist China.  Spurred  by  Chiang's  influential  friends  in  Congress, 
and  undeterred  by  presidential  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  non-recog- 
nition. Congress  had  gone  on  record  repeatedly  throughout  the  nine- 
teen fifties  against  the  recognition  of  communist  China  and  its  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations.  And  the  State  Department  had 
brought  steady,  albeit  not  always  successful  pressure  on  friendly  gov- 
ernments to  follow  its  policy  of  non-recognition. 

Korea — Not-So-Calm  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.  The  test  case 
of  how  much  could  be  accomplished  by  belligerent  intervention  in  the 
fight  to  contain  communism  along  the  Sino-Soviet  periphery  came  in 
Korea  in  1950.  It  proved  to  the  United  States  the  costliness  of  such 
efforts,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  would  have  to  shoulder  most 
of  the  military  burden  in  any  United  Nations  effort,  and  the  fact 
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that  there  could  be  no  forseeable  end  to  such  intervention.  Military 
victory  for  the  non-communist  forces  would  have  to  be  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  continual  military  support  for  them  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  readiness  to  give  all-out  aid  if  aggression  should  be  re- 
sumed. No  reasonably  permanent  settlement  could  be  expected  until 
communist  military  strength  throughout  the  world  had  first  been 
crushed,  and  that  could  not  be  achieved  by  a  "limited  war." 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  northern  Korea  had  been  occupied 
by  Russian  and  southern  Korea  by  American  forces.  These  armies 
were  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  the  Japanese  had  been  evacuated.  But 
when  the  Russians  used  their  military  occupation  to  convert  northern 
Korea  into  a  communist  stronghold,  the  United  States,  as  a  counter- 
measure,  reconstructed  the  South  Korean  government  along  demo- 
cratic lines.  When  Russian  and  American  troops  were  finally  with- 
drawn, the  country  was  divided  into  a  communist  northern  section 
and  a  non-communist  southern  section.  Both  sides  kept  in  close 
touch  with  their  political  mentors.  The  United  States  continued  to 
support  Syngman  Rhee's  government  with  military  and  political  ad- 
vice and  material  aid.  Americans  helped  to  train  Korean  security 
forces.  North  Korea  received  Ck)mmunist  aid  in  a  similar  manner. 
Each  side  resented  the  assistance  given  by  the  other  and  ascribed  ag- 
gressive motives  to  it. 

On  January  12,  1950,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  said  in  a 
speech,  which  was  later  criticized  as  an  invitation  for  communist  ag- 
gression, that  Korea  was  not  within  the  "defense  perimeter"  of  the 
United  States.  Its  safety  from  attack  was  a  United  Nations  rather 
than  United  States  responsibility.*^  Five  months  later,  on  June  25, 
1950,  North  Korean  communist  forces  attacked  to  unite  the  country 
under  communist  rule.  The  Russians  charged  later  that  the  South 
Koreans  had  started  the  assault  after  John  Foster  Dulles  had  visited 
and  given  the  signal.  Because  the  United  States  had  been  the  pro- 
tector of  non-communist  southern  Korea,  because  southern  Korea — 
a  dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of  Japan — ^was  strategically  important 
to  the  United  States,  and  because  the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations 
to  protect  small  countries  against  aggression  was  at  stake,  the  United 
States  decided  to  strike  back.  American  forces  were  sent  immedi- 
ately to  southern  Korea  to  assist  the  non-communist  armies  of  Syng- 
man Rhee.  There  was  no  time  for  prior  discussions  in  the  United 
Nations  or  in  the  United  States  Congress.  For  it  was  Truman's  be- 
lief that  "if  this  aggression  in  Korea  went  unchallenged,  as  the  ag- 
gression in  Manchuria  in  1931  and  in  Ethiopia  in  1934  had  gone  un- 
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challenged,  the  world  was  certain  to  be  plunged  into  another  world 
war."  " 

Thanks  to  American  prodding,  and  the  fortunate  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  previously  walked  out  of  the  world  organization,  the 
United  Nations  could  act  quickly  to  endorse  American  military  ac- 
tion and  assume  responsibility  for  it.  On  June  25th,  the  day  of  the 
aggression,  and  the  day  of  American  belligerent  intervention,  the  Coun- 
cil unanimously  branded  North  Korea  as  the  aggressor,  urged  a  cease- 
fire and  called  on  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  "to  render  every 
assistance"  in  bringing  about  a  restoration  of  peace.^^  Combat  forces 
were  requested  two  days  later.  The  Soviet  Union  complained  that 
the  call  for  troops  was  illegal  because  Russia  and  China  had  not  cast 
their  votes  in  the  Security  Council,  and  because  the  United  Nations 
action  amounted  to  intervention  in  Korea's  internal  affairs.  But 
they  found  little  support  for  these  views  among  other  nations. 

Fifty-three  members  of  the  United  Nations  approved  sending  troops 
to  Korea  to  assist  the  South  Koreans.  But  only  sixteen  gave  active 
support.  Among  these,  the  United  States  contributed  by  far  the 
largest  share.  The  fighting  turned  out  to  be  much  longer  and  harder 
than  had  been  anticipated,  especially  after  communist  China  con- 
tributed large  scale  aid  to  North  Korea.  Military  strategy  was 
hampered  by  the  fear  that  World  War  III  might  break  out  if  United 
Nations  forces  would  seek  a  decisive  victory  by  attacking  Chinese 
bases  in  northern  Korea  and  China,  rather  than  confining  themselves 
to  repelling  the  North  Korean  forces  from  South  Korean  territory. 

When  the  fighting  finally  ended  in  July  1953,  there  was  an  impor- 
tant moral  victory,  but  little  more.  The  United  Nations  had  survived 
a  major  test  and  the  Communists  had  discovered  that  the  West  was 
willing  to  use  force  to  restrain  their  advance  in  at  least  some  parts  of 
Asia.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  the  unimpressive  military  showing  of 
United  Nations  forces  convinced  communist  leaders  that  aggression 
should  not  be  tried  elsewhere.  For  them,  the  Korean  war  had  not  en- 
tailed the  kind  of  sacrifice  which  they  would  hesitate  to  repeat.  It 
had  done  that  only  for  the  West.  Moreover,  the  military  situation 
was  a  stalemate  more  favorable  to  them  than  to  the  West.  North 
Korea  remained  in  communist  hands,  poised  to  strike  at  South  Korea 
any  time  United  Nations  vigilance  might  be  relaxed.  And  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  would — in  the  absence  of  a  genuine  international  police  force 
— be  willing  to  shoulder  arms  a  second  time  to  fight  communism  in 
Korea,  should  the  North  Koreans,  with  Chinese  and  Russian  support, 
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attack  again.  The  Mutual  Security  Pact  which  the  United  States 
signed  with  South  Korea  in  October  1953  certainly  was  no  firm  military 
alliance.  It  merely  provided  that  the  two  nations  would  consult  in 
case  of  threatened  attack,  and  each  would  meet  the  common  danger 
"in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes."  °^ 

The  futility  of  individual  and  even  collective  intervention  in  Asia 
to  stop  militant  native  communism,  supported  by  foreign  aid,  was 
obvious  from  the  Chinese  and  Korean  experiences.  Abandonment  of 
Asian  countries  to  communism  would  be  detrimental  to  American  in- 
terests. It  would  be  even  more  detrimental  to  engage  in  a  series  of 
costly,  limited  wars  which  would  sap  America's  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength,  without  inflicting  decisive  defeats  on  the  Communists. 
The  wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  American  intervention  in  civil  strife 
in  Asia  was  questionable  also  because  the  issue  of  communism  versus 
democracy  was  rarely  clear-cut.  As  discussed  previously,  communist 
forces  often  allied  themselves  and  worked  with  native  groups  inter- 
ested in  reform  and  national  development  and  in  cutting  colonial 
apron  strings,  while  reactionaries  flocked  to  the  banners  of  the  oppo- 
sition and  tainted  the  cause  of  democracy.  If  and  when  the  United 
States  intervened  on  behalf  of  these  non-communist  groups,  it  might 
win  a  military  battle  but  lose  a  psychological  one.  Such  considera- 
tions made  the  United  States  wary,  after  the  lessons  learned  in  China 
and  Korea,  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  non-communist  forces.  This  was 
especially  true  in  colonial  areas  which  were  still  technically  under 
European  control  and  where  European  colonial  powers  were  able  to 
assist  non-Communists.  But  when  the  cause  of  non-Communists 
seemed  near  collapse,  and  when  European  allies  could  no  longer  cope 
with  the  situation,  the  temptation  to  step  into  the  breach  remained 
strong.  When  the  United  States  did  intervene  it  was  usually  a  case 
of  "too  little  and  too  late,"  too  sporadic  and  too  brief. 

Civil  War  in  Indochina.  The  civil  war  in  Indochina  is  the  classic 
example  of  a  policy  of  limited  American  intervention  to  support  the 
military  efforts  of  a  faltering  colonial  power  in  the  hope  that  the 
morale  of  non-communist  forces  might  be  boosted  and  military  vic- 
tory won,  but  with  little  real  expectation  that  measures  short  of  all- 
out  military  involvement  could  result  in  more  than  a  truce.  The  war 
had  dragged  on  since  1946  when  the  communist  Viet  Minh  party,  aided 
by  communist  China,  had  attempted,  in  the  name  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  social  reform,  at  first  to  drive  out  the  French  masters 
and  later  to  subjugate  the  non-communist,  French-dominated  states  of 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.    The  United  States  was  not  sympathet- 
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ic  with  French  ambitions  to  re-establish  control  over  French  Indo- 
china. But  its  traditional  ardor  for  colonial  peoples  who  were  trying 
to  shed  foreign  ties  was  cooled  by  the  knowledge  that  the  fires  of 
Indochinese  nationalism  were  stoked  with  communist  coals.  A  pol- 
icy of  neutrality  was  unattractive  because  it  would  be  interpreted  as 
hostility  by  both  camps.  Siding  with  France  and  its  proteges  for  the 
sake  of  anti-communism  might  jeopardize  the  friendship  of  anti- 
colonial  nations  who  proudly  hailed  the  Indochina  war  as  a  colonial 
conflict  in  which  Asians  at  last  were  proving  a  military  match  to  Euro- 
peans. Siding  with  the  Indochinese  nationalists  in  their  fight  against 
colonialism  would,  on  the  other  hand,  antagonize  the  European  friends 
of  the  United  States  and  aid  the  cause  of  communism.  Since  the 
colonial  problem,  like  most  other  issues  of  post-war  United  States 
foreign  policy,  was  so  inextricably  intertwined  with  the  over-all  East- 
West  struggle,  the  ultimate  decision  to  intervene  on  the  side  of  France 
was  made  in  terms  of  that  struggle.  If  the  Communists  triumphed, 
all  of  South  East  Asia  might  collapse,  as  Eisenhower  had  pictured  it, 
like  "a  row  of  dominoes"  before  the  might  of  Moscow.  At  stake  were 
not  only  the  human  resources  of  a  vast,  non-communist  area,  but  also 
enormous  raw  material  riches,  and  the  actual  and  potential  produc- 
tive power  and  strategic  water  and  air  ways  of  the  region.  The  Indo- 
china fighting  was  a  severe  drain  on  France,  a  key  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  which  protected  Western  Europe 
against  communist  assault.  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  French- 
men were  fighting  in  Indochina,  at  a  cost  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
entire  French  military  budget.  In  addition,  the  turmoil  in  Indo- 
china upset  rice  production  and  was  likely  to  endanger  food  supplies 
for  other  parts  of  the  Far  East,  making  it  easier  for  communist  agita- 
tors to  gain  a  foothold. 

These  considerations  swayed  the  United  States  to  supply  its  ally 
France  with  substantial  arms  aid  to  end  what  it  called  a  civil  insur- 
rection against  the  established  government,  which  had  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  where  belligerency  must  be  recognized.  But  no 
American  troops  were  sent.  Russia  and  China  supported  the  Viet 
Minh  armies  because,  according  to  them,  Ho  Chi  Minh's  government 
was  the  de  jure  and  de  facto  government  entitled  to  support  from 
other  nations.  The  United  Nations  was  kept  out  of  the  picture  be- 
cause both  France  and  Indochina  contended  that  the  fighting  was  a 
domestic  affair  in  which  the  United  Nations  lacked  jurisdiction.  Even 
if  United  Nations  jurisdiction  had  been  admitted,  it  is  highly  doubt- 
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ful  that  any  effective  action  could  have  been  taken  in  a  conflict  which 
so  clearly  involved  the  issue  of  communism- 
American  aid  was  increased  late  in  1950  when  a  Chinese-backed 
guerilla  offensive  in  the  northern  border  regions  of  Tonking  com- 
pelled the  French  to  abandon  a  number  of  frontier  posts  and  placed 
the  cities  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  in  some  danger.  There  had  been 
strong  demands  in  France  to  stop  the  Indochina  "hemorrhage"  by 
withdrawal  of  French  forces,  or  by  seeking  a  negotiated  settlement 
under  United  Nations  auspices.  Should  this  happen,  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  reverse  for  the  Western  cause.  Increased  American  aid, 
coupled  with  suggestions  for  reforms  in  Indochina,  it  was  hoped,  would 
encourage  the  French  to  remain  in  Indochina  long  enough  to  create  a 
viable  government  which  could  survive  communist  aggression  once 
the  French  withdrew. 

By  1952  the  United  States  was  shouldering  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  Indochina  war.  Americans  were  delivering  tanks,  radio 
equipment,  light  and  heavy  arms,  landing  craft  and  aircraft.  The 
military  situation  had  improved  to  the  point  where  some  observers 
believed  that  the  French  might  possibly  withdraw  in  1953  and  leave 
the  fighting  to  the  Indochinese.  But  in  the  spring  of  1953,  communist 
forces,  with  stepped-up  Chinese  support,  launched  a  new  offensive 
with  an  invasion  of  Laos.  They  were  stopped  only  by  the  arrival 
of  the  rainy  season.  Western  help,  it  seemed,  would  in  the  future  be 
balanced  more  evenly  by  Chinese  communist  help  to  the  Viet  Minh 
forces.  To  intimidate  the  Chinese  Communists,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  warned  them  to  keep  out  of  Indochina  because  "The  Chinese 
Communist  regime  should  realize  that  such  a  second  aggression  could 
not  occur  without  grave  consequences  which  might  not  be  confined  to 
Indochina.  I  say  this  soberly  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  another  aggressor  miscalculation."  ^^ 

These  were  strong  words,  but  they  were  not  followed  with  deeds. 
The  United  States  and  its  friends  were  neither  willing  nor  ready  to  fight 
a  full  scale  war  in  the  jungles  and  rice  paddies  of  the  Far  East.'^  When 
the  military  situation  deteriorated  during  1953  and  1954,  they  decided 
to  accept  a  negotiated  settlement  which  would  stop  the  fighting.  An 
American  impulse  to  aid  the  French  with  carrier-based  aircraft  or  even 
a  joint  British-French-American  military  expedition  had  been 
squelched  rapidly  when  Britain  refused  to  cooperate.  The  settlement 
reached  at  Geneva  was  a  Far  Eastern  Munich  in  which  Indochina  was 
divided  along  the  seventeenth  parallel,  with  the  North  going  to  the  com- 
munists, and  the  fate  of  the  South  to  be  decided  by  elections  a  few  years 
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later.  The  long  and  bloody  fighting  had  borne  preciously  little  fruit 
However  important  it  might  have  been  to  defeat  communism  in  Indo- 
china, the  United  States  and  its  allies  realized  that  there  were  other 
regions  in  the  world  whose  defense  against  communism  was  even  more 
important.  Western  strength  had  to  be  conserved  to  protect  these  re- 
gions, rather  than  dissipated  in  areas  in  which  communist  powers  fought 
against  lesser  odds  with  a  far  better  chance  of  victory  than  the  West. 

The  United  States  later  gave  assistance  to  the  non-communist  South 
to  strengthen  it  economically  and  militarily  but  threatened  withdrawal 
of  this  aid,  should  countries  there  flirt  too  seriously  with  communism.^ 
For  instance  American  diplomats  informally  told  the  Laos  government 
in  December,  1956,  that  admission  of  the  Pathet  Lao  Reds  to  the  na- 
tional government  would  mean  the  end  of  American  aid.  At  the  time, 
an  annual  American  grant  of  36  million  dollars  financed  the  regular 
army  of  Laos,  and  the  United  States  had  underwritten  virtually  all  of 
the  country's  economic  development.^  In  August,  1957,  the  Pathet 
Lao  was  admitted  to  the  government  anyhow,  despite  strong  American 
opposition.  The  United  States  feared  that  this  would  be  merely  the 
first  step  towards  a  complete  communist  take-over  of  another  strategic- 
ally located  small  Asian  country.  Laotian  leaders  promised  continued 
resistance  to  communist  ideology,  but  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
politically  neutral.  Poised  between  communist  North  Vietnam  and 
communist  China  on  one  side,  and  neutral  or  pro-Western  Burma, 
Thailand,  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  on  the  other,  Laos  "must  be 
neutral  or  we  will  be  crushed."  ^  In  a  plea  for  continued  Western  help, 
which  was  heeded  despite  earlier  indications  to  the  contrary,  Prince 
Souphanou  Vong,  minister  of  Planning,  Reconstruction,  and  Town  Plan- 
ning, and  leader  of  the  Pathet  Lao,  expressed  sentiments  typical  of 
many  Asian  leaders  primarily  interested  in  economic  progress  for  their 
people:  "I  am  a  nationalist  ....  I  am  willing  to  take  aid  of  any  kind 
that  will  build  up  our  poor  and  backward  country.  I  do  not  pay  at- 
tention to  the  politics  or  nationality  of  those  with  whom  I  cooperate 
for  the  welfare  of  Laos."  °'^ 

The  Indonesian  Tightrope.  American  sympathy  and  help  for  co- 
lonial peoples  who  were  struggling  for  their  independence  is  exemplified 
by  events  in  Indonesia  in  the  late  1940's.  The  United  States  used  ec- 
onomic aid  granted  to  its  EHitch  allies  as  a  lever  to  pry  concessions  from 
them  to  hasten  complete  independence  for  their  former  Indonesian  col- 
onies. In  1947  negotiations  between  the  Netherlands  government  and 
representatives  of  the  republic  of  Indonesia  about  the  political  arrange- 
ments for  a  United  States  of  Indonesia  had  broken  down.    The  Dutch, 
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who  claimed  that  they  retained  full  sovereignty  over  the  region  until 
all  arrangements  for  independence  were  complete,  sent  troops  for  a 
"police  action"  to  pacify  the  country.  The  United  States  had  conceded 
that  the  conlflict  was  an  internal  matter.  Nevertheless,  when  Dutch 
troops  moved  against  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  the  Economic  Cooper- 
ation Administration  suspended  the  allocation  of  funds  granted  to  the 
Dutch  for  reconstruction  in  Indonesia.  Considerable  sentiment  devel- 
oped in  Congress  in  favor  of  barring  the  Netherlands  entirely  from  EGA 
grants  and  military  aid  programs  after  the  Dutch  refused  to  heed  a  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  to  end  hostilities.  The  Dutch  finally  backed 
down  and  agreed  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia. While  the  United  States  did  not  participate  oflBcially  in  the 
Round  Table  Conference  of  the  Dutch  and  Indonesians  in  the  Hague, 
in  August,  1949,  it  brought  behind-the-scenes  pressure  on  the  Dutch  to 
come  to  a  peaceful  settlement.^^  All  this  pleased  the  Indonesians,  an- 
gered the  Dutch,  but  probably  did  not  significantly  influence  the  course 
of  events. 

Late  in  1957,  a  serious  dispute  erupted  between  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia and  the  Netherlands  over  Dutch  refusal  to  surrender  Dutch 
New  Guinea  to  Indonesia.  The  United  States  urged  moderation  and 
observance  of  international  law,  but  refused  to  take  sides  despite  pres- 
sure from  both  parties  to  the  dispute  for  American  support.  This 
marked  a  change  from  its  earlier  policy  of  support  for  Indonesia.  The 
main  reason  for  the  change  was  the  fact  that  the  Sukarno  government 
of  Indonesia  had  lost  its  attractiveness  as  an  infant  nation  needing  pro- 
tection when  it  began  to  toy  with  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

The  United  States  was  much  concerned  about  this  trend.  If  Indo- 
nesia should  embrace  communism,  or  become  closely  allied  to  it,  this 
would  extend  communist  influence  into  one  of  the  richest  and  most  stra- 
tegic areas  in  the  world.  It  would  give  international  communism  a 
bastion  standing  astride  the  major  lines  of  communication  between  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  After  Secretary  Dulles  and  the 
State  Department  had  repeatedly  declined  to  pass  judgment  on  inter- 
nal political  conditions  in  Indonesia,  Dulles  finally  aired  his  concern 
over  Indonesian  developments  at  a  news  conference  in  the  spring  of 
1958.  Sukarno's  "guided  democracy"  said  the  Secretary  "may  not 
quite  conform  with  the  provisional  constitution  and  apparently  does 
not  entirely  satisfy  large  segments  of  the  population.  We  doubt  very 
much  that  the  people  of  Indonesia  will  ever  want  a  Communist-type  or 
a  Communist-dominated  government."  ^  Indonesian  leaders  com- 
plained bitterly  about  this  oflScial  comment  about  their  internal  polit- 
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ical  affairs  which  they  considered  illegal  intervention  as  well  as  an  un- 
merited slur. 

Indonesian-United  States  relations  worsened  when  civil  war  broke  out 
in  Indonesia  in  the  spring  of  1958  because  leaders  in  some  of  the  out- 
lying islands  were  dissatisfied  with  Sukarno's  economic  policies  and 
friendship  towards  communism.  Sukarno's  requests  for  arms  to  "mod- 
ernize" his  military  forces  were  politely  postponed  indefinitely.  It  was 
explained  later  that  it  was  contrary  to  United  States  policy  to  sell  large 
supplies  of  arms  to  countries  engaged  in  civil  war  and  that  Sukarno's 
threat  to  drive  out  the  Dutch  by  force  had  further  militated  against 
his  request.  Sukarno  then  carried  out  his  threat  to  buy  arms  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  after  they  were  not  furnished  by  the  West.  The  State  De- 
partment publicly  deplored  this  purchase  of  arms  "for  possible  use  in 
killing  Indonesians  who  openly  oppose  the  growing  influence  of  Com- 
munism in  Indonesia."  ®®  Such  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  rebel 
cause  were  alternated  with  official  denials  of  all  intentions  to  intervene 
in  the  civil  strife.  This  see-saw  behavior  reflected  American  vacilla- 
tion between  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  communist-courting  Sukarno,  and 
a  realization  that  the  rebels  stood  little  chance  of  winning  and  the 
United  States  must  therefore  try  to  get  along  with  Sukarno.  Within 
three  months'  time,  the  Sukarno  government  managed  to  compress  the 
rebellion  into  small  pockets  of  resistance,  even  though  the  rebels  had 
been  well-supplied  with  American  arms  furnished  by  sympathetic 
friends  in  the  Far  East,  including  a  number  of  American  citizens.  The 
United  States  thereupon  began  the  tedious  job  of  recementing  its  bat- 
tered friendship  with  Sukarno  with  the  cement  of  new  economic  assist- 
ance and  a  shipment  of  small  arms.  The  policy  of  blowing  alternately 
hot  and  cold  had  left  the  United  States  with  a  diplomatic  black  eye, 
though  fortunately  with  nothing  worse.  The  Dutch  were  angry  be- 
cause their  NATO  partner  had  not  given  them  even  moral  support 
against  Indonesian  attempts  to  force  them — through  ruthless  and  harsh 
measures  against  Dutch  citizens  in  Indonesia — to  surrender  what  the 
Dutch  considered  their  rightful  property.  The  Sukarno  government 
was  irritated  about  American  moral  support  for  the  rebel  forces  and 
delay  in  concluding  the  desired  arms  deal.  And  the  rebels  and  their 
anti-communist  friends  in  Asia,  especially  the  Nationalist  Chinese  on 
Formosa  and  the  Filipinos,  were  perplexed  and  saddened  by  Washing- 
ton's new-found  love  for  an  unrepentant  Sukarno. 

The  Asiatic  Anti-Communist  Cordon.  In  Korea,  Indochina  and 
China,  the  United  States  had  discovered  how  difficult  it  was  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  anti-conmiunist  peoples,  once  their  country  was  under 
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assault  by  ooramunist  guerilla  forces.  This  convinced  Congress  that 
defensive  pacts  must  be  concluded  with  willing  Asiatic  nations,  as  they 
had  been  concluded  in  Europe,  so  that  the  United  States  could  strength- 
en such  countries  militarily  to  deter  communist  aggression.  If  aggres- 
sion occurred  nonetheless,  there  would  be  a  treaty  basis  for  assisting 
established  governments,  if  the  United  States  chose  to  assist  them. 
The  charge  of  illegal  intervention  could  then  be  squelched  more  easily. 
Such  defensive  pacts  were  concluded  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Pak- 
istan, Thailand,  the  Philippines,  South  Korea,  Formosa,  and  Japan. 
In  most  instances,  these  pacts  contained  no  definite  commitments, 
other  than  a  promise  that  these  countries  would  consult  with  the  United 
States  in  case  their  security  was  menaced,  and  that  it  would  be  to  their 
mutual  interest  to  help  each  other,  in  accordance  with  the  processes 
prescribed  by  their  constitutions. 

The  Pact  with  Japan  was  an  exception.  It  paved  the  way  for  keep- 
ing American  troops  stationed  in  Japan  "to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East  and  to  the 
security  of  Japan  against  armed  attack  from  without,  including  assist- 
ance given  at  the  express  request  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  put 
down  large-scale  internal  riots  and  disturbances  in  Japan,  caused 
through  instigation  or  intervention  by  an  outside  Power  or  Powers."  ^^ 
Consent  for  such  far-reaching  rights  could  be  obtained  in  Japan  be- 
cause it  was  a  defeated  nation  whose  full  bargaining  powers  had  not  yet 
been  restored  when  the  pact  was  negotiated.  And  they  were  desirable, 
as  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  because  Japan  had  become 
a  key  stone  of  American  defense.  In  regions  of  lesser  importance  to 
the  United  States  it  would  have  been  undesirable  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  American  aid  could  be  counted  upon  with  near-certainty,  even 
if  the  countries  involved  had  been  willing  to  grant  as  many  concessions 
as  the  Japanese. 

A  number  of  states  with  whom  the  United  States  would  have  liked  to 
conclude  defensive  pacts  balked,  because  they  feared  it  might  compro- 
mise their  status  as  neutrals  in  the  East-West  struggle,  or  might  sub- 
ject them  to  American  pressure.  India  and  Indonesia  were  in  this 
category.  In  fact,  acceptance  of  American  aid  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951  which  required  a  promise  that  recipients  would  make 
their  due  contribution  to  "the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world," 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Indonesian  cabinet  in  1952.^  The  For- 
eign Minister  was  accused  of  abandoning  Indonesia's  independent  for- 
eign policy.  Some  months  later  an  alternative  aid  program,  strictly 
confined  to  economic  and  technical  assistance,  was  devised  and  later 
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accepted.®^  Other  countries  too,  which  declined  defensive  treaties  and 
military  supplies,  received  economic  assistance.  President  Eisenhower 
explained  the  reasons  for  this  p>olicy  in  a  message  on  foreign  economic 
policy.  Economic  strength  among  our  allies  and  economic  growth  in 
underdeveloped  areas  were  vital  to  the  United  States  to  "lessen  inter- 
national instability  growing  out  of  the  vulnerability  of  such  areas  to 
Communist  penetration  and  subversion."  ^ 

Communist  charges  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  United 
States  apparently  did  not  bring  pressure  to  force  Asiatic  countries  to 
join  the  Western  defense  system.  It  realized  full  well  that  unwilling 
allies  would  never  be  friends  in  the  hour  of  need.  The  officially  stated 
position  was  that  "The  United  States  does  not  seek  ties  of  mutual  de- 
fense with  any  country  unless  that  country  believes  that  this  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  collective  security  will  better  assure  its  inde- 
pendence." ^'^  However,  the  United  States  felt  justified  in  attaching 
strings  to  its  economic  and  military  aid  when  that  seemed  feasible  and 
desirable,  and  it  refused  aid  to  countries  whose  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  were  completely  antagonistic  to  its  own.  "In  giving  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  friendly  countries  to  improve  their  capacity 
to  defend  themselves  against  aggression  or  subversion,  the  United  States 
is  guided  primarily  by  consideration  of  its  own  national  interest."  ®^ 
If  this  interest  could  not  be  served,  assistance  would  not  be  granted. 
Other  countries  might  not  like  this  policy,  but  any  broad  charge  that 
such  a  policy  was  ipso  facto  interventionary,  was  spurious. 

The  Flaming  Near  and  Middle  East.  The  attitude  of  the  United 
States  towards  the  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  countries  at  the  start  of 
the  cold  war  period  was  that  of  the  proverbial  honest  broker.  It  had 
been  traditional  Russian  policy  to  try  to  penetrate  these  regions,  and 
an  equally  traditional  policy  of  Western  European  powers,  especially 
Britain  and  France,  to  try  to  keep  her  out.  To  Britain  and  France  th-e 
area  represented  an  aggregation  of  resources,  strategic  positions  and 
communication  routes  which  were  so  vital  to  their  national  survival 
that  they  must  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
hostile  hands. 

With  the  collapse  of  British  and  French  might  in  this  region,  it  fell 
to  the  United  States  to  step  into  the  breach  to  prevent  the  influx  of 
communism  through  direct  or  indirect  aggression.  Initially,  the  United 
States  was  not  particularly  eager  to  pick  up  the  burden  resolutely. 
The  whole  area  was  a  hornets'  nest  of  seething  nationalism.  Those 
who  interfered  in  its  affairs,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned  their  mo- 
tives, were  likely  to  be  stung.    American  reluctance  to  reap  the  scorn 
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so  often  heaped  on  the  peace-maker  was  well  expressed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Byroade  when  he  explained  why  the  United 
States  wanted  to  keep  out  of  the  dispute  between  France  and  its  erst- 
while dependencies,  Morocco  and  Tunisia:  "There  is  always  a  danger 
that  the  injection  of  outside  influence  into  a  situation  of  this  kind  will 
make  it  worse  ....  We  have  important  security  interests  in  the  strength 
of  the  French  nation,  as  well  as  deep  friendship  for  the  French  people. 
We  also  have  a  firm  policy  of  supporting  the  right  of  dependent  peoples 
to  self-determination.  We,  therefore,  understand  the  desire  of  the 
Tunisians  and  Moroccans  for  self-government.  It  is  no  secret  that 
these  problems  confront  America  with  a  dilemma  .  .  .  This  is  one  of  the 
many  situations  in  which  it  is  not  our  interest  to  'choose  sides'  for  the 
sake  of  choosing  sides.  Our  fundamental  interests  can  be  served  only 
by  an  arrangement  which  is  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  the  French 
and  the  North  Africans."  ®'^  The  United  States  hoped  that  somehow 
strong,  independent  nations  might  arise  in  the  area,  friendly  to  the 
West,  and  not  beholden  to  Soviet  Russia.  To  foster  such  a  develop- 
ment, the  United  States  exerted  its  influence  with  its  Western  allies, 
whenever  possible,  to  speed  the  independence  of  new  nations  in  this 
region.  When  disputes  arose,  it  cautioned  all  parties  to  be  reasonable, 
and  tried  to  suggest  a  peaceful  solution  without,  however,  obligating 
itself  as  a  rule  to  assist  in  enforcing  its  proposals,  if  they  were  adopted. 
However,  it  took  an  unequivocal  stand  against  "the  use  of  force  or 
threat  of  force  between  states  in  that  area."  If  frontiers  or  armistice 
lines  were  violated,  the  United  States  had  pledged  jointly  with  Britain 
and  France  in  May,  1950  that  it  would,  consistent  with  its  obligations 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  "immediately  take  action  both 
within  and  outside  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  such  violations."  ^ 
But  it  was  not  clear  whether  action  would  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
full  military  support  of  the  attacked  party,  and  whether  it  was  con- 
tingent on  a  request  by  the  attacked  party.  Egypt,  for  instance,  let  it 
be  known  that  she  did  not  wish  protection  against  Israel  under  the  Tri- 
partite declaration,  which  she  considered  a  unilateral  declaration  in- 
capable of  conferring  any  special  rights  of  action  on  the  signatory 
powers. 

Throughout,  the  United  States  tried  carefully,  though  rather  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  avoid  any  semblance  of  illegal  intervention.  For  instance, 
American  advice  in  the  British-Egyptian  dispute  in  1951,  was  offered  on 
the  grounds  that  Egypt  had  violated  an  international  treaty.  Such 
matters  were  "of  general  concern  to  the  free  world  for  they  affect  the 
security  and  defense  of  the  important  Middle  East  area."**     The 
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United  States  objected  to  Egypt's  nationalization  of  the  Suez  canal  be- 
cause, though  not  a  party  to  the  original  Suez  agreement,  it  was  one 
of  the  principal  maritime  powers  using  the  canal  and  felt  entitled  to 
speak  up,  and  because  high  handed  breaches  of  treaty  obligations  con- 
stituted a  serious  threat  to  international  peaceJ** 

When  France  bombed  Tunisian  territory  in  1958,  to  punish  the  Tu- 
nisians for  sheltering  Algerian  rebels,  the  United  States  expressed  sur- 
prise and  shock.  But  it  refused  to  go  beyond  offering  good  oflBces  to 
the  parties.  Yet  there  were  rumors  that  Washington  had  promised  to 
bring  behind-the-scene  pressure  on  France  to  end  the  Algerian  war,  if 
Tunisia  would  remain  moderate  in  its  demands  on  France.'^^  Such  sub 
rosa  pressures  have  been  used  on  many  occasions,  though,  at  the  time, 
they  are  denied  by  all  parties.  Therefore  these  pressures  do  not  be- 
come matters  of  record  and  are  well-nigh  impossible  to  document  later; 
still  knowledgeable  observers  are  certain  that  they  were  exerted.  Ul- 
timately, the  United  States  openly  threatened  France  with  discontin- 
uance of  support  of  her  cause  if  she  failed  to  accept  a  compromise  pro- 
posal worked  out  by  a  British-United  States  good-offices  team.  This 
firmer-than-usual  action  was  taken  because  Washington  wished  to  atone 
for  the  use  of  American  aircraft  in  the  bombing  raid,  and  because  a  dis- 
satisfied Tunisia  might  cast  its  lot  with  the  neutralist  Arab  world. 
French  Premier  Felix  Gaillard  reluctantly  agreed  to  comply,  but  the 
National  Assembly  refused  to  support  his  decision.  That  ended  Gail- 
lard's  premiership,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  good-offices  mission. 

Ordinarily  no  such  drastic  measures  were  required  to  influence  Mid- 
dle Eastern  politics.  Since  the  United  States  had  its  finger  on  the  eco- 
nomic jugular  vein  of  many  of  the  countries  which  were  parties  to  Near 
and  Middle  Eastern  disputes  in  the  decade  after  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  mere  polite  suggestions  and  protests  were  likely  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  countries  involved,  es- 
pecially America's  European  allies  and  Israel,  complained  about  Amer- 
ican intervention  despite  American  efforts  to  observe  all  legal  niceties. 
They  knew,  and  the  United  States  did  not  allow  them  to  forget  that, 
if  their  policies  displeased  Uncle  Sam,  economic  assistance  might  be 
forfeited  and  military  assistance  restricted.  This  they  could  not  ordi- 
narily risk.'^2  Unlike  the  neutralist  countries,  they  could  not  play 
American  pressure  off  against  Russian  pressure.  They  could  not 
threaten  that  they  would  get  the  help  they  needed  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, unless  the  United  States  granted  it — at  least  not  in  the  middle  fif- 
ties.   But  they  could  and  did  resent  American  pressure. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  had  a  perfect  legal  right  to  influence 
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the  foreign  affairs  of  other  nations  when — as  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East — it  had  a  direct  and  vital  stake  in  these  affairs.  And  whenever  it 
paid  the  piper,  it  was  entitled  to  call  the  tune.  Because  of  its  status 
as  a  world  power,  its  actions  and  omissions  had  a  far  greater  effect  on 
the  policies  of  other  nations  than  was  true  of  the  intercourse  of  powers 
of  more  equal  strength  and  dependence.  The  sequelae  of  unequal 
power  were  bound  to  be  resented  by  weaker  countries  who  felt  that 
somehow  their  rights  of  legal  equality  had  been  infringed  because  there 
cannot  be  equality  in  practice.  While  diplomatic  officials  tried  to  be 
as  tactful  as  possible  to  avoid  unnecessary  irritation  to  America's  al- 
lies, the  American  press  and  orators,  speaking  largely  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, often  upset  the  apple-cart. 

The  Baghdad  Pact  Countries.  Whenever  there  were  indications 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  use  a  dispute  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East 
as  a  pretext  for  aggression,  or  when  it  brought  pressure  for  concessions 
on  countries  in  this  area,  it  was  American  policy  to  intervene  through 
political  and  economic  pressures  to  cancel  out  Russian  efforts.  Russo- 
Iranian  relations  are  a  case  in  point.  During  World  War  II,  Russian, 
British  and  American  troops  had  been  stationed  in  Iran.  After  the 
war,  the  Russians  delayed  their  withdrawal,  despite  a  promise  that 
they  would  leave  by  a  specified  date.  The  United  States  formally  pro- 
tested to  Russia  about  the  continued  presence  of  Russian  troops  in 
Iran  and  urged  Iran,  which  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  Russians,  to 
submit  the  issue  to  the  United  Nations.  As  a  result  of  United  Nations 
action  in  the  spring  of  1946,  Russia  decided  to  withdraw  its  troops,  but 
not  before  pressing  agreements  on  Iran  which  gave  it  most  of  the  con- 
cessions it  desired.  Thereafter,  the  United  States  watched  Iranian  af- 
fairs closely  and  indicated  willingness  to  intervene  if  difficulties  would 
be  brewing  which  might  serve  as  a  pretense  for  the  Russians  to  move 
their  troops  back  into  the  region. 

For  instance,  in  1951  when  Iranian  premier  Mossadegh  confiscated 
and  nationalized  British  oil  properties,  Washington  brought  pressure 
on  Britain  and  Iran  to  work  out  a  compromise,  though  it  tried  to  leave 
the  exact  terms  of  the  settlement  to  the  two  countries.  In  1953  Mossa- 
degh was  overthrown,  and  in  1954  a  compromise  settlement  was  ar- 
ranged through  the  good  offices  of  American  diplomats.  The  Russians 
claimed  that  the  coup  which  overthrew  Mossadegh  and  put  his  oppo- 
sition in  power  was  maneuvered  by  the  Americans.  Allegedly  the 
agents  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had  a  hand  in  the  affair,  and 
the  United  States  had  hand-picked  General  Fazulla  Zahedi  as  Mossa- 
degh's successor.    The  skeins  of  Iranian  politics  are  still  too  tangled 
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to  know  whether  these  charges  of  intervention  in  Iran's  internal  affairs 
are  valid,  or  what  interventionary  aid,  if  any,  Mossadegh  had  received 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  United  States  was  apparently  pleased 
with  the  course  of  events  in  Iran,  because  it  promptly  made  a  forty-five 
million  dollar  emergency  loan  to  the  new  government.  This  was  fol- 
lowed later  by  regular  technical  assistance. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  keeping  the  Near  and  Middle  East  strong 
and  free  from  turmoil,  the  United  States  took  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  straits.  Turkey,  the  strongest  military 
power  in  the  Middle  East,  barred  Russia's  most  direct  access  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Therefore  Turkey  was  bolstered  with  military  aid 
and  encouraged  to  resist  Russian  demands  for  some  of  her  border  re- 
gions. The  United  States  actively  and  successfully  fought  a  Russian 
plan  to  place  the  Turkish  straits  exclusively  under  the  control  of  Tur- 
key, Bulgaria,  Rumania  and  Russia — the  Black  Sea  Powers.  When 
the  Soviet  Union  threatened  to  attack  Turkey  in  1957,  if  she  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Syria,  a  new  Soviet  protege,  the  United  States,  in 
accordance  with  existing  military  agreements,  pledged  instant  military 
aid  to  Turkey,  should  the  Soviet  Union  carry  out  its  threat. 

On  various  occasions,  American  warships  were  dispatched  to  trouble 
spots  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrestal  told  a  Senate  Committee  in  1947  that  'These  ships  and  naval 
aircraft  serve  as  a  very  real  and  visible  symbol  of  hope  to  oppressed 
peoples,  and  contribute  strength  to  our  diplomacy."  ^^  Those  who  had 
lived  athwart  the  Russian  path  of  expansion  for  centuries  had  learned 
to  fear  the  Russian  bear.  They  had  come  to  rely  on  the  West  to  keep 
Russia  in  check  and  thus  assure  their  national  existence.  To  them,  un- 
like Russia's  neighbors  who  had  traditionally  been  friendly  to  "Mother 
Russia,"  American  aid  was,  on  the  whole,  welcome.  Added  to  native 
efforts  to  resist  communism,  it  stood  a  fair  chance  of  success  in  stem- 
ming the  communist  tide. 

The  United  States  also  encouraged  the  conclusion  of  regional  security 
pacts  among  the  nations  of  the  "Northern  Tier"  and  declared  in  No- 
vember, 1956,  that  any  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  the  nations  who  had  joined  the  Baghdad  regional  se- 
curity Pact^-Turkey,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Pakistan — would  be  viewed  by 
the  United  States  with  utmost  gravity,'*  This  was  a  renewed  warn- 
ing to  the  Russians  to  keep  hands-off,  after  they  had  announced  that 
creation  of  military  blocs  in  the  Middle  East  endangered  the  security 
of  the  Soviet  Union.'^ 

Check-Mating  Russia  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.    American 
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diplomatic  activity  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  reached  a  fever  pitch 
when  armed  hostilities  resumed  briefly  in  1956  between  Egypt  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Israel  on  the  other.  Britain  and  France  intervened  with 
armed  force  to  protect  their  nationals  and  to  prevent  fighting  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Suez  canal.  Fearful  that  the  entire  region  might  explode 
in  war  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  have  an  excuse  to  send  troops  to 
the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  brought  strong  pressure — through 
the  United  Nations  and  through  direct  consultations — on  Britain, 
France  and  Israel  to  withdraw  their  troops  and  to  sit  down  once  more 
at  the  conference  table  to  attempt  a  peaceful  settlement.^^  United 
States  policy  was  hailed  in  the  Arab  world  and  by  other  neutralist  na- 
tions; but  it  imposed  severe  strains  on  America's  relations  with  Britain 
and  France,  its  staunchest  allies,  who  felt  that  the  need  to  preserve 
vital  national  and  international  interests  justified  their  intervention 
and  deserved  support  by  the  United  States. 

The  crisis  highlighted  the  fact  that  Russian  influence  was  growing  in 
the  area,  especially  after  the  Soviets  made  formal  offers  to  send  troops 
to  help  settle  the  dispute  and  furnished  military  supplies  to  several 
Arab  nations  likely  to  enter  the  fight  on  Egypt's  side.  A  wary  United 
States  thereafter,  took  more  resolute  steps  to  protect  Western  access  to 
the  vital  Middle  East  and  to  preserve  the  precarious  balance  between 
pro-Western  neutrals  and  pro-Soviet  neutrals  in  the  Arab  world. 

To  make  it  quite  clear  what  American  reaction  would  be  to  the  move- 
ment of  Soviet  troops  into  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  to  forestall 
Soviet  economic  penetration,  President  Eisenhower  early  in  1957  sought 
and  received  formal  authority  from  Congress  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  grant  economic  and  military  aid  to  countries  in  this  area,  in- 
cluding armed  assistance  to  repel  communist  military  aggression.  The 
so-called  Eisenhower  doctrine  was  intended  to  inform  the  Kremlin  that 
the  United  States  was  ready  and  willing  to  oppose  by  military  might 
any  Russian  attempts  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  and  penetrate  the  re- 
gion. It  was  hoped  that  an  unequivocal  advance  announcement  by  the 
United  States  of  what  its  policy  would  be  in  case  of  Russian-inspired 
or  supported  aggression  would  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  any  overt 
moves  and  would  encourage  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  countries,  whose 
ideologies  were  basically  antagonistic  to  communist  doctrine,  to  resist 
Communist  infiltration.  To  avoid  the  charge  of  intervention,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  was  careful  to  point  out  that  economic  and 
military  assistance  would  go  only  to  those  nations  which  requested  it. 
None  would  be  forced  to  accept  American  protection  against  its  will, 
and  American  troops  would  not  be  used  if  a  country  succumbed  to 
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Communism  due  to  internal  subversion.  It  was  hoped  that  in  the 
poorer  countries,  most  likely  to  go  communist,  the  promise  of  American 
economic  assistance  would  be  more  glittering  than  the  Kremlin's  Red 
Star. 

Izvestia,  the  Russian  government  newspaper,  characterized  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine  as  "an  attempt  at  flagrant  intervention  by  the 
United  States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  sovereign  states  aimed  at  restor- 
ing the  domination  of  colonialists  in  places  from  which  they  had  been 
driven  forever."  '^^  This,  of  course,  was  a  typical  Russian  distortion  of 
the  aims  of  American  foreign  policy.  The  United  States  was  not  in- 
terested in  dominating  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  nations.  It  was  only 
interested  in  keeping  them  out  of  the  Russian  orbit. 

When  the  Russians  proposed  a  few  weeks  later  that  a  joint  declara- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  should 
pledge  "Noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries, and  respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  independence,"  as  well  as 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  liquidation  of  foreign  bases  and  exclusion 
of  these  countries  from  military  alliances  of  the  great  powers,  the 
United  States  declined.  Placing  the  onus  of  interventionary  intentions 
on  the  Russians,  the  American  note  averred:  "Because  of  its  respect 
for  the  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  the 
United  States  would  not  wish  to  be  party  to  an  attempt  by  the  great 
powers,  as  suggested  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  arrogate  to  themselves  deci- 
sions on  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East; 
or  to  prevent  those  who  felt  themselves  threatened  from  association  of 
their  own  free  will  with  other  nations  in  legitimate  collective  security 

arrangements  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter."  "^8 

In  view  of  Russia's  past  record  of  infiltration  in  the  Middle  East 
and  its  record  of  broken  treaty  promises,  the  United  States  was  unwill- 
ing to  pledge  a  mutual  hands-off  policy  and  then  find  that  it  had  left 
the  Arab  lamb  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Russian  bear.  If  Middle 
Eastern  countries  wished  American  economic  and  military  aid,  as  the 
United  States  believed  many  of  them  did,  they  would  receive  such  aid. 
And  as  long  as  American  aid  was  not  forced  on  them,  Russian  charges 
of  intervention  would  be  spurious.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine  American  military  aid  was  to  be  granted  automatically  upon 
request  by  a  victim  assaulted  by  an  aggressor  nation  "controlled  by  In- 
ternational Communism."  But  the  United  States  reserved  the  right 
to  determine  when  these  conditions  had  been  fulfilled.  The  Syrian 
crisis^^  a  few  months  later  showed  that  the  United  States  would  be  ex- 
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tremely  reluctant  to  pin  the  communist  label  on  any  Middle  Eastern 
nation.  For  it  would  thereby  commit  itself  to  an  automatic  policy  of 
military  action  at  the  behest  of  any  Middle  Eastern  nation  which  might 
become,  or  choose  to  become,  involved  in  military  conflict  with  the 
marked  nation,  for  reasons  which  might  have  little  bearing  on  Amer- 
ica's national  interests. 

Jordan  and  Syria.  What  would  the  United  States  do  if  a  non-com- 
munist government  in  the  Middle  East  was  threatened  with  overthrow 
by  forces  suspected  of  communist  ties  and  sympathies,  and  the  threat- 
ened government  refused  to  ask  for  American  aid?  The  answer  was 
not  long  in  coming.  When  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  blamed  a  govern- 
ment crisis  and  attempt  to  overthrow  him  in  the  spring  of  1957  on  "in- 
ternational communism,"  but  did  not  call  for  American  assistance,  the 
United  States  nevertheless  rushed  armed  forces  to  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean. Declaring  "the  independence  and  integrity  of  Jordan  as 
vital"  to  the  United  States,  the  President  ordered  the  super-carrier 
Forrestal,  two  cruisers  and  fifteen  destroyers  to  sail  full  si>eed  into  the 
trouble  zone.  The  United  States  also  warned  Israel  and  the  other  Arab 
countries  not  to  capitalize  on  Jordan's  difiBculties.  The  official  ex- 
planation for  the  show  of  force  was  that  the  ships  were  sent  to  evacuate 
American  citizens  in  case  of  need.^*'  But  the  State  Department  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  explain  why  a  whole  armada  would  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  relatively  minute  task,  and  why  this  particular 
occasion  was  chosen  to  put  1000  marines  ashore  at  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

The  real  reasons  for  the  naval  maneuvers  were  obvious,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Jordan  had  been  de- 
clared "vital"  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  wanted  to 
make  it  perfectly  plain  to  Hussein's  communist  enemies  that  it  stood 
ready  to  intervene  with  armed  forces,  as  a  last  resort,  if  Hussein  should 
be  unable  to  deal  with  the  crisis  because  his  opponents  were  bolstered 
by  Soviet  aid,  or  if  his  country  became  the  victim  of  armed  attack.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  knowledge  would  deter  communist  elements  in  Jor- 
dan, and  their  would-be  accomplices  elsewhere,  from  soliciting  or  ac- 
cepting Soviet  aid.  Whether  or  not  armed  intervention  would  be  nec- 
essary would  be  an  American  decision.  If  the  United  States  decided 
that  it  must  counter-intervene  to  halt  Soviet  or  Soviet-inspired  inter- 
vention, there  would  probably  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  consent 
for  counter-intervention  from  Jordanian  anti-Communists. 

Fortunately,  King  Hussein  was  able  to  retain  control  of  his  kingdom 
without  American  assistance.  Though  his  opponents  were  numerous 
and  popular,  and  well-supported  by  anti-Western  elements  from  other 
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Arab  states,  Hussein  had  declared  that  he  did  not  need  American  aid 
Such  aid,  at  best,  might  put  the  lethal  tag  of  "American  puppet"  on 
him.  At  worst,  it  might  be  countered  by  overt  Russian  assistance  to 
his  opponents,  setting  the  stage  for  World  War  III,  with  the  Middle 
East  as  the  first,  scorched  battleground. 

When  Hussein  had  reestablished  control  over  his  nation,  he  accepted 
a  grant  of  ten  million  dollars  from  the  United  States  for  economic  de- 
velopment, provided  the  money  was  "offered  unconditionally  and  does 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  our  freedom,  independence  and  sovereign- 
ty." ^^  No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Eisenhower  doctrine 
would  be  received,  because  this  might  imply  submission  to  American 
political  leadership.  Arms  also  were  accepted  after  the  United  States 
made  an  exception  to  its  usual  practice  and  sent  them  without  requir- 
ing that  a  small  mission  of  military  observers  be  taken  along  with  the 
arms. 

That  Jordan's  extreme  fears  of  becoming  once  more  the  pawn  of  the 
Great  Powers  and  a  battleground  in  the  East-West  conflict  were  typical 
of  the  attitudes  of  other  Arab  states,  became  painfully  apparent  to  the 
United  States  a  few  months  later,  A  "creeping  coup"  had  brought  pro- 
Soviet,  anti-Western  General  Afif  Bizri  and  his  political  friends  in 
control  of  the  Syrian  army,  and  moderate  President  Shukri  al-Kuwatly 
acquiesced  in  the  change.  At  the  same  time,  Syria  began  to  receive 
substantial  Soviet  military  and  economic  aid,  including  Soviet  advisors. 
The  stage  seemed  set  for  the  creation  of  a  Soviet  satellite  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Though  Syria's  neighbors  were  obviously  concerned  over  the  redden- 
ing of  the  political  spectrum,  and  accepted  American  defensive  arms 
which  were  rushed  to  the  Middle  East  with  considerable  fanfare,  they 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  bringing  political  or 
economic  pressure  on  Syria  to  force  her  to  reconsider  her  political  ori- 
entation. While  fear  of  the  consequences  on  their  own  economies  un- 
doubtedly played  a  part  in  their  decision,  the  major  reason,  proclaimed 
even  by  Syria's  traditional  enemies,  was  that  Arab  states  must  stand 
united  against  foreign  pressure  of  any  sort.  American  politics  in  the 
Middle  East  in  general,  and  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  in  particular, 
were  openly  denounced  by  Arab  leaders  as  pernicious  attempts  to  in- 
volve the  Middle  East  in  the  East-West  conflict. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  Syria's  neighbors,  effective  political  and 
economic  pressure  against  Syria  were  impossible.  Since  there  had  been 
no  overt  armed  aggression  by  Syria  against  her  neighbors,  and  Syria's 
own  leftward   conversion  had  been  accomplished  without  force  of 
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arms,  no  military  counter-measures  were  legally  justifiable  or  politic- 
ally wise.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do  except  tone  down  the  blasts 
of  alarm  and  gradually  resume  normal  relations  with  Syria  in  the 
hope  that  the  olive  branch  of  friendly  diplomatic  relations  would  be  a 
greater  counter-weight  to  Soviet  blandishments  than  verbal  lashings, 
concentration  of  military  might  in  the  Middle  East,  and  attempts  to 
organize  political  ostracism  of  Syria. 

The  Syrian  crisis  had  shown  that  Secretary  Dulles'  prediction  that 
communism  could  not  gain  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  Middle  East 
without  the  use  of  armed  force  was  wrong.  And  the  Eisenhower  doc- 
trine admittedly  was  a  blunt  tool  to  deal  with  communist  subversion. 
It  could  make  subversion  more  difficult  in  nations  which  were  willing 
to  accept  American  aid,  and  could  discourage  aggression  against  them, 
but  it  could  not  keep  neutralist  and  anti-American  countries  from  being 
sucked  into  the  Soviet  orbit  via  the  routes  of  trade  and  technical  aid. 

Lebanese  Landings.  Thereafter,  the  Western  hold  on  the  Arab 
world  weakened  rapidly.  Colonel  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  president  of 
the  newly-formed  United  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  idol 
of  Arab  nationalists,  flirted  provocatively  with  the  communist  world. 
He  visited  Moscow  and  several  iron  curtain  countries  and  obviously 
relished  their  protestations  of  friendship  and  offers  of  all  sorts  of  help, 
troops  included,  in  case  he  should  ask  for  them.  If  the  West  would 
not  tow  the  mark  set  by  him,  he  threatened  to  put  himself  and  his  con- 
siderable following  throughout  the  Arab  countries  into  the  iron  curtain 
camp. 

In  the  spring  of  1958,  tiny  Lebanon,  one  of  the  few  outspoken  Arab 
friends  of  the  West,  became  the  scene  of  a  polite  little  civil  war.  Sev- 
eral Lebanese  political  leaders,  dissatisfied  with  President  Chamoun's 
pro-Western  policies,  and  afraid  that  he  would  seek  to  prolong  his  re- 
gime for  another  six  years  contrary  to  the  constitution,  began  civil  dis- 
turbances. They  received  immediate  support  and  encouragement  from 
neighboring  Syria,  and  possibly  from  Egypt,  though  the  extent  of  sup- 
port was  a  matter  of  controversy.  A  United  Nations  observation  com- 
mission, dispatched  promptly  after  Lebanon  had  complained  of  "mas- 
sive infiltration"  to  the  Security  Council,  denied  that  there  had  been 
more  than  a  trickle  of  foreign  support.  But  the  United  States  and 
Britain  believed  otherwise,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  intelligence  re- 
ports, and  in  view  of  the  inflammatory  broadcasts  from  Cairo  and  Da- 
mascus urging  the  Lebanese  to  overthrow  their  government. 

The  United  States  was  extremely  anxious  to  keep  Lebanon  in  the 
Western  camp.    Not  only  was  it  important  to  cling  to  every  friend 
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which  the  West  might  still  have  left  in  a  hostile  sea  of  pan-Arabism  and 
pro-communism,  but  Lebanon  had  been  the  only  country  which  had  en- 
dorsed the  Eisenhower  doctrine  wholeheartedly.  Outspoken  friendship 
for  the  West  must  have  its  positive  rewards,  besides  the  negative  con- 
sequence of  unpopularity  among  fellow  Arabs. 

Therefore  the  United  States  pointedly  and  publicly  speeded  the  ship- 
ment of  military  supplies  to  the  established  government,  doubled  the 
amphibious  marine  strength  of  the  Sixth  Fleet,  publicized  the  joint 
British-American  fleet  maneuvers  about  to  take  place,  and  alerted 
American  troops  in  Germany  to  be  ready  for  any  eventuality.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  show  of  force,  coupled  with  the  military  aid  to  Leba- 
non, would  enable  Chamoun  to  pacify  his  country  and  would  discourage 
foreign  support  of  Lebanese  rebels.  Moreover,  both  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  Dulles  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  United  States 
would  go  beyond  a  mere  show  of  force,  if  necessary.  If  the  United 
Nations  was  unable  to  stop  foreign  support  for  Lebanon's  rebels,  and 
the  rebellion  got  out  of  hand,  American  military  forces  might  be  sent, 
provided  the  Lebanese  government  asked  for  them.^^  g^t  there  was  a 
sincere  hope  that  this  contingency  would  not  arise  because  the  United 
States  realized  full  well  that  landing  of  American  troops  might  be  the 
signal  for  arrival  of  a  horde  of  Soviet  "volunteers"  or  regular  troops, 
and  the  prelude  to  World  War  III. 

On  July  14,  1958,  the  government  of  Iraq  was  overthrown  by  a  mil- 
itary coup  d'etat  and  Iraq  was  catapulted  into  the  Nasser  camp. 
Whether  Iraq  had  landed  at  the  point  of  neutrality  between  East  and 
West,  or  had  been  thrust  into  the  pro-communist  orbit  was  not  quite 
clear  at  the  start.  The  United  States  did  not  wait  to  find  out.  It  re- 
sponded promptly  to  President  Chamoun's  request  for  immediate  as- 
sistance from  American  troops  so  that  the  tidal  wave  of  revolution  be- 
gun at  Baghdad  might  not  swamp  neighboring  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 
Marmes  from  the  Sixth  fleet  swarmed  ashore  for  a  protective  occupa- 
tion of  Lebanon.  A  few  days  later,  Jordan  appealed  for  British  and 
American  troops  to  protect  it  against  attack  from  Iraq,  and  the  British 
sent  troops ;  the  United  States  sent  military  supplies  only.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  reverse  events  in  Iraq,  especially  since  the  new  leaders 
promised  to  cooperate  with  the  West  and  to  safeguard  the  flow  of  oil  for 
the  industries  of  Western  Europe.  A  western-supported  war  by  Jordan 
to  restore  the  Arab  Federation  between  Jordan  and  Iraq  and  avenge 
the  death  of  King  Faisal,  cousin  to  Jordan's  King  Hussein,  would  have 
shut  the  oil  pipe  lines  and  possibly  the  Suez  canal,  because  Nasser  had 
pledged  to  defend  the  new  republican  government  of  Iraq. 
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In  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  defended  itself  against 
charges  of  illegal  intervention  in  Lebanon  by  pointing  to  the  right  of 
the  Lebanese  government  to  ask  for  aid  from  its  friends  in  self-defense, 
when  the  United  Nations  could  not  act  promptly  enough.  The  United 
States,  under  international  law  and  the  United  Nations  Charter,  was 
allowed  to  heed  such  an  appeal.  It  would  withdraw  its  forces  just  as 
soon  as  the  United  Nations  could  protect  Lebanon's  sovereignty  effect- 
ively. To  this  many  other  nations,  from  both  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern camp,  replied  that  the  United  Nations,  through  its  observers  in 
Lebanon,  had  disproved  the  charge  that  Lebanon  was  faced  with  mas- 
sive infiltration  of  foreign  troops.  Moreover,  President  Chamoun, 
whose  presidency  would  end  in  a  scant  six  weeks,  had  no  moral  right  to 
request  foreign  trooi>s  over  the  opposition  of  large  numbers  of  his  coun- 
trymen, including  influential  members  of  his  cabinet  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.    His  consent  was  a  hollow,  legal  fiction. 

Whatever  the  legal  merits — and  law,  though  perhaps  not  equity  was 
on  the  American  side — ^the  United  States  had  sound  political  reasons 
for  the  landings.  The  fires  of  revolt  in  Iraq  were  almost  certain  to 
spark  revolution  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  where  strong  pro-Nasser  ele- 
ments were  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  to  install  new  regimes.  The 
United  States  had  committed  itself  so  firmly  to  the  defense  of  Lebanon 
that  it  could  not  refuse  Chamoun's  urgent  appeal  for  help  without  los- 
ing the  confidence  of  its  other  friends  in  the  Middle  East  to  whom  sup- 
port had  been  pledged.  Once  it  leaped  into  the  fray,  it  did  so  with  both 
feet.  Over  13,000  troops  and  heavy  equipment  landed  in  Lebanon, 
and  others  were  held  in  reserve,  in  case  the  landings  should  lead  to  ma- 
jor war.  The  Baghdad  pact  countries,  weakened  by  the  likely  de- 
fection of  Iraq  from  their  ranks,  were  bolstered  with  an  assurance  that 
the  United  States  would  cooperate  with  them  for  their  security  and  de- 
fense, even  "at  great  risk,"  if  they  faced  a  threat  similar  to  Lebanon's.®' 

Fortunately,  the  Soviets  decided  to  launch  their  counter-offensive  in 
the  United  Nations  and  not  on  the  battle  field.  And  the  wave  of  Arab 
resentment  against  the  American  landings  was  smoothed  somewhat  by 
Washington's  prompt  recognition  of  the  new  regime  in  Iraq,  by  at- 
tempts to  recement  friendly  relations  with  Egypt's  Colonel  Nasser,  and 
by  an  apparent  willingness  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Lebanon  if  the 
United  Nations  could  take  over,  or  if  the  Lebanese  government  so 
requested.  The  Lebanese  landings  had  been  a  success,  in  the  short 
run.  The  long-run  picture  was  less  bright.  While  pro-Western  gov- 
ernments could  be  supported  while  they  were  still  in  power,  how  long 
could  their  tottering  regimes  withstand  the  pressure  of  pan-Arab  na- 
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tionalism?  Once  these  dying  regimes  would  be  gone,  the  West  would 
have  to  woo  the  Arab  world  on  its  own  terms — Nasser  style.  Belliger- 
ent intervention  hardly  seemed  the  best  tool  to  inspire  love  for  the 
West  and  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  friendly  relations. 

A  Home  for  the  Wandering  Jew.  In  a  few  instances,  in  the 
1940-1958  period,  domestic  pressure  groups  tugged  at  America's  heart 
strings  to  induce  interventions  which  were  not  justified  by  the  national 
interest.  The  major  venture  dictated  by  sympathy,  and  leading  the 
United  States  into  untold  difiiculty,  of  which  the  end  cannot  yet  be 
foreseen,  was  American  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  state  of  Israel.  It  was  well  known  that  es- 
tablishment of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine  would  arouse  the  hos- 
tility of  millions  of  Arabs  whose  potential  power  in  the  scale  of  world 
affairs  was  far  greater  than  the  power  which  the  Jews  could  command. 
Not  only  did  the  Arab  states  control  the  vital  oil  resources  of  the 
Middle  East  which  supply  the  bulk  of  Europe's  oil  needs,  but  it  could 
also  be  predicted  with  reasonable  certainty  that  establishment  of  the 
state  of  Israel  would  create  unrest  in  a  region  where  political  turbu- 
lence might  be  a  pretext  for  Russian  intervention,  necessitating  West- 
ern counter-intervention.  And  in  view  of  the  hatred  of  the  Arab 
world  towards  Israel,  there  could  be  little  hope  that  Israel  would  be- 
come a  focal  point  from  which  democracy  might  spread. 

Nonetheless,  as  early  as  1944,  the  platforms  of  both  major  parties 
in  the  United  States  included  planks  favoring  the  opening  of  Pales- 
tine to  unrestricted  Jewish  immigration  and  the  establishment  of  "a 
free  and  democratic  Jewish  Commonwealth  in  Palestine."  A  con- 
gressional resolution  to  the  same  effect  had  been  abandoned  because 
the  War  and  State  Departments  warned  that  violent  Arab  reaction 
would  interfere  with  Allied  military  plans.  But  after  the  war  was 
over,  the  Senate  and  House  again  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
United  States  to  use  its  good  offices  with  Great  Britain  to  allow  the 
Jews  to  enter  Palestine  freely.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  know- 
ing the  importance  of  the  good  will  of  the  Arab  world,  managed  to 
dodge  the  issue  with  generalities,  by  assuring  both  Arabs  and  Jews 
that  he  favored  a  fair  settlement  and  that  no  move  would  be  made 
without  consulting  them.  But  President  Truman,  less  adept  in  the 
fine  points  of  diplomacy,  grabbed  John  Bull  by  the  horns  and  cham- 
pioned a  proposal  that  one  hundred  thousand  additional  Jews  should 
be  admitted  to  Palestine,  even  though  this  would  arouse  the  Arabs'  an- 
ger. When  a  joint  Anglo- Jewish  committee  supported  this  recom- 
mendation, Truman  endorsed  its  report,  over  British  foreign  minister 
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Bevin'8  objection  that  this  would  impede  the  negotiations.  The  en- 
dorsement had  become  an  issue  in  the  1944  presidential  election. 
With  presidential  contender  Thomas  Dewey  reliably  reported  as  com- 
ing out  publicly  in  favor  of  the  report,  Truman  felt  he  could  not  stand 
behind.8* 

Thereafter  President  Truman  continued  to  sponsor  the  Jewish  cause, 
though  he  was  unwilling  to  pledge  American  military  support  if  Britain 
would  have  to  fight  to  enforce  the  plans  advocated  by  the  United 
States.  There  were  charges  that  when  the  partition  plan,  which  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  United  States,  came  to  a  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Assembly,  the  United  States  pressured  Haiti,  Liberia,  Ethiopia, 
China,  the  Philippines  and  Greece  into  voting  for  the  partition,  after 
they  had  previously  indicated  opposition.  These  charges  were  offi- 
cially denied,  but  they  may  not  have  been  entirely  baseless.  The  par- 
tition plan  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  immediately  aroused 
strong  opposition  in  Arab  circles. 

The  United  States  then  changed  its  position  to  favor  a  temporary 
trusteeship  by  the  United  Nations  over  Palestine.  The  reasons  given 
for  the  reversal  were  that  it  had  become  apparent  that  partition  could 
not  be  made  to  work  except  by  force  of  arms.  But  there  were  ru- 
mors that  the  United  States  had  temporarily  backed  away  from  par- 
tition only  because  it  feared  Arab  interference  with  American  oil 
interests,  and  the  possibility  that  military  action  in  Palestine  might 
bring  Soviet  troops  into  the  area.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  the 
change,  scruples  about  the  interventionary  character  of  the  American 
policy  were  not  involved. 

This  was  strikingly  demonstrated  when  the  new  state  of  Israel  an- 
nounced its  birth  to  the  world  on  May  14,  1948.  The  United  States 
recognized  it  only  minutes  later.  American  recognition,  it  was  hoped, 
would  show  the  world  that  Israel  had  powerful  friends,  and  would 
deter  Arab  states  from  trying  to  strangle  the  newborn  infant.  As  in 
the  case  of  American  recognition  of  Panama,  such  undue  haste,  be- 
fore making  certain  that  a  new  state  entitled  to  recognition  had  been 
established,  was  interventionary.  Thereafter,  American  support  of 
the  new  state  of  Israel  continued.  Thanks  to  this  support,  private 
and  public,  through  loans  and  military  supplies,  Israel  was  able  to 
maintain  its  national  existence  against  Arab  threats.  What  will  hap- 
pen if  support  of  Israel  should  become  an  albatross  around  the  Ameri- 
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can  neck  in  its  fight  to  keep  the  Arab  world  non-communist,  remains 
to  be  seen.^  Soviet  economic  and  military  aid  given  to  Arab  coun- 
tries, ostensibly  to  match  American  aid  to  Israel,  already  put  the 
East-West  imprint  on  the  Arab-Jewish  struggle  in  the  1950's.^® 


CHAPTEB    Xra 

GROWTH  OF  THE  NON-INTERVENTION 
PRINCIPLE,  1940-1958 

The  Theory  of  Non-Intervention  in  an  Age  of  Intervention- 
ism.  The  1940-1958  period,  as  the  1849-98  period  before  it,  pre- 
sented the  difficult  problem  of  reconciling  the  theory  of  non-interven- 
tion, expressed  in  treaties  and  public  pronouncements,  with  the  prac- 
tice, or  rather  lack  of  practice  of  non-intervention.  On  the  Latin 
American  scene,  the  orgy  of  interventionism  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury led  to  reaction  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  This  compelled 
the  United  States  in  1951  to  bind  itself  to  absolute  non-intervention, 
after  machinery  had  been  created  for  collective  intervention  to  meet 
dangers  previously  countered  by  individual  intervention. 

On  the  broader  international  scene,  the  United  States  relinquished 
its  right  of  armed  intervention  to  the  United  Nations,  except  for  in- 
terim measures,  but  retained  the  right  of  unarmed  intervention.  With 
its  hands  fully  tied  in  Latin  America,  and  partially  tied  in  Europe, 
means  had  to  be  found  to  set  the  machinery  of  collective  intervention 
in  motion  to  forestall  international  conditions  which  the  United  States 
considered  dangerous  to  its  existence,  but  which  other  states  deemed 
of  lesser  gravity,  or  no  gravity  at  all.  Within  the  Western  hemisphere 
it  was  possible  over  a  period  of  years  to  secure  the  adoption  of  inter- 
American  agreements  which  specified  that  the  menace  of  fascist  and 
communist  totalitarianism  required  collective  action,  though  the  agree- 
ments were  not  inclusive  and  binding  enough  to  fully  satisfy  the 
United  States.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  adopt  similar  agreements 
within  the  United  Nations  which  was  rent  by  the  East-West  conflict. 
Instead,  the  United  States  found  it  necessary  to  issue  unilateral  dec- 
larations of  the  objectives  for  which  it  might  engage  in  intervention, 
short  of  use  of  armed  force,  if  the  United  Nations  was  unable  to  act. 
Whenever  possible,  it  tried  to  conclude  mutual  defense  and  economic 
assistance  treaties  in  advance  so  that  there  would  be  a  legal  basis  for 
interference.  This  would  forestall  later  accusations  that  the  objec- 
tives for  which  interference  was  undertaken  in  treaty  countries  were 
not  sufficiently  vital  and  pressing  to  the  United  States  to  legalize  in- 
tervention. The  United  States,  in  this  period,  also  claimed  a  right 
of  counter-intervention  to  stop  other  nations  from  illegal  interven- 
tion.   American  statesmen  believed  that  such   coimter-intervention 
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was  permissible  according  to  international  law,  even  when  no  vital 
United  States'  interests  were  at  stake,  but  this  claim  was  contro- 
versial. 

In  the  1940-1958  period  prevention  of  foreign  attack  became  the 
overriding  motive  for  American  intervention.  There  was  no  longer 
any  intervention  to  acquire  new  territories,  or  to  protect  American  na- 
tionals by  force.  Nor  was  there  intervention  to  support  governments 
most  likely  to  bring  stability  to  a  neighboring  country.  Instead,  the 
immediate  purpose  of  American  intervention  was  to  keep  totalitarian 
powers  from  attacking  the  Western  hemisphere  directly,  or  from  pre- 
paring for  such  an  attack  by  jB.rst  overrunning  those  countries  whose 
freedom  from  totalitarian  domination  was  vital  to  American  survival. 
Because  American  leaders,  rightly  or  wrongly,  believed  that  the  life 
of  the  nation  was  at  stake,  they  felt  justified  to  use  intervention  and 
pseudo-intervention  more  freely  and  in  more  scattered  sections  of  the 
globe  than  ever  before. 

In  the  hot  war  of  the  early  forties  and  the  cold  war  of  the  fifties 
the  United  States  became  more  fully  aware  than  ever  before  that  it 
had  become  a  super  power  whose  every  action  or  omission  in  inter- 
national affairs  was  bound  to  have  interventionary  effects.  Its  choice 
was  no  longer  between  intervention  and  non-intervention,  but  be- 
tween various  types  of  intervention.  Its  policy  had  to  be  selected  not 
only  in  terms  of  immediate  self-defense,  but  also  in  long  range  terms 
of  building  for  future  peace.  Enlightened  self-interest  seemed  to 
dictate  that  a  helping  hand  must  be  extended  to  friends  and  potential 
friends  alike,  all  over  the  world.  This  reasoning  was  reflected  in  the 
ever-growing  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  involve  itself  in  the 
world's  problems,  wherever  they  might  arise. 

Collective  Intervention  in  the  Americas.  In  1933  President 
Roosevelt  had  assured  the  Latin  American  community  that  future 
interventions  would  be  collective  ventures,  carried  out  jointly  by  the 
members  of  the  American  community  of  nations.  Several  assumptions 
underlay  the  switch  from  individual  to  collective  intervention.  It 
was  assumed  that  collective  intervention  would  be  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  because  it  allegedly  shared 
these  interests  with  most  of  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere.  Effective 
Pan-American  machinery  could  presumably  be  devised  to  make  col- 
lective intervention  prompt  and  useful.  And  collective  intervention, 
though  not  quite  as  adaptable  to  the  specific  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  individual  intervention  would,  it  was  thought,  receive  the 
approval  of  the  inter-American   community,  and  would   shield  the 
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United  States  from  at  least  some  of  the  ill-will  that  interventions 
usually  aroused  among  states  subjected  to  them. 

There  was  the  added  advantage  that  collective  intervention  ap- 
peared to  the  public  to  be  ipso  facto  legal.  This,  of  course,  was  a  mis- 
conception. Collective  intervention,  like  unilateral  intervention,  may 
be  legal  or  illegal  depending  on  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  under- 
taken and  the  circumstances  involved  in  each  particular  case.^  The 
aura  of  legality  surrounding  the  concept  of  collective  intervention 
arose  in  part  from  the  assumption  that  collective  intervention  would 
always  be  based  on  a  treaty  binding  states  in  advance  to  participate 
in  and  submit  to  the  machinery  of  collective  intervention.  The  con- 
sent in  the  treaty  would  deprive  the  collective  action  of  its  inter- 
ventionary  character.  This  ignored  the  fact  that  collective  interven- 
tion without  prior  treaty  consent  by  nations  subjected  to  the  inter- 
vention, has  always  been  a  possibility.  Moreover,  the  right  of  col- 
lective intervention  conceded  by  states  in  international  agreements 
thus  far,  has  always  excluded  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  ''internal" 
affairs  of  member  countries.  Collective  intervention  thus  is  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  as  individual  intervention  under  general  in- 
ternational law.  And  states  against  which  collective  intervention  is 
contemplated  or  undertaken  rarely  fail  to  protest  the  action  as  an 
illegal  interference  with  their  domestic  affairs.  This  has  become 
quite  evident  in  the  United  Nations  where  most  attempts  at  collective 
intervention  have  been  rebuffed  by  member  nations  on  the  grounds 
that  the  matters  involved  were  domestic  affairs  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  even  though  a  majority  of  member  states 
might  desire  to  interfere. 

Nor  were  the  other  assumptions  on  which  collective  intervention 
was  based  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  entirely  valid.  The  community 
of  interests  of  the  New  World  nations  was  not  nearly  as  comprehen- 
sive as  the  United  States  had  hoped.  Divergences  of  interests  in- 
creased almost  to  the  point  of  antagonism,  the  further  south  one  trav- 
elled in  the  hemisphere.  This  divergence  and  antagonism  severely 
hobbled  the  creation  of  effective  machinery  for  the  collective  defense 
of  the  hemisphere.  Attempts  which  started  in  1936  to  Pan-Ameri- 
canize the  Monroe  doctrine  and  provide  an  organizational  structure 
which,  in  case  of  danger,  could  meet  promptly  and  devise  joint  poli- 
cies, did  not  come  to  full  fruition  until  1947.  Then  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  provided  that  an  attack  against  the 
integrity  of  the  territory,  or  against  the  sovereignty  or  political  in- 
dependence of  any  American  state,  was  to  be  considered  an  attack 
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against  all.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation,  in  which 
all  but  the  American  parties  involved  in  a  dispute  would  vote,  would 
bind  American  states  to  invoke  punitive  sanctions  which  might  range 
from  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  to  the  use  of  armed  force.^ 

The  Principle  of  Absolute  Non-Intervention.  With  the  ma- 
chinery of  collective  action  thus  perfected,  the  United  States  was 
ready,  at  the  Ninth  Inter-American  Conference  at  Bogota  in  1948, 
to  sign  a  non-intervention  pledge  which  would  close  most  of  the  loop- 
holes of  previous  inter-American  agreements  which  the  United  States 
had  accepted  and  then  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  non-inter- 
vention policy  which  it  had  been  following.  The  Bogota  provisions 
clearly  prohibited  unarmed  as  well  as  armed  intervention,  under  all 
circumstances.  Even  collective  intervention  was  limited  to  "measures 
adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  accordance  with 
existing  treaties."  ^ 

Article  15  of  the  Final  Act  of  Bogota  stated:  "No  State  or  group  of 
States  has  the  right  to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  any  other  State.  The 
foregoing  principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force,  but  also  other 
forms  of  interference  or  attempted  threat  against  the  personality  of 
the  State  or  against  its  political,  economic  and  cultural  elements." 
Article  16  added:  "No  State  may  use  or  encourage  the  use  of  coercive 
measures  of  an  economic  or  political  character  in  order  to  force  the 
sovereign  will  of  another  State  and  obtain  from  it  advantages  of  any 
kind."  And  Article  17  reiterated  the  principle  that  the  territory  of  a 
state  is  inviolable.^ 

The  ratification  of  this  instrument  by  the  United  States  in  1951 
constituted  a  renunciation  of  the  right  of  intervention  which  the 
United  States,  up  to  that  time,  had  never  been  willing  to  relinquish. 
The  reason,  it  would  seem,  for  such  self-denial,  was  the  fact  that 
a  well-functioning  organization  of  American  states  existed  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  which  could  deal  with  threats  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  provide  for  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
difficulties.  This  had  made  the  need  for  the  weapon  of  intervention 
less  acute.  World  War  II  had  once  more  prostrated  the  political  ri- 
vals of  the  United  States,  reducing  the  danger  of  intervention  from 
overseas  to  a  minimum.  Besides,  the  moral  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  United  States  to  bind  itself  legally  to  a  broad  concept  of  non- 
intervention had  been  extremely  great  from  Latin  Americans,  as  well 
as  from  a  motley  assortment  of  liberals,  non-interventionists  and  iso- 
lationists in  the  United  States.    They  argued  that  absolute  non-inter- 
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vention  was  but  the  logical  climax  of  the  principle  of  limited  inter- 
vention championed  by  the  United  States  throughout  its  history. 
Though  the  path  of  absolute  non-intervention  was  not  as  smooth  as 
anticipated,  the  United  States  renewed  its  pledge  of  absolute  non- 
intervention at  the  Tenth  Inter-American  conference  at  Caracas  in 
1954. 

Adapting  Collective  Inteevention  to  National  Needs.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  of  absolute  non-intervention  was  also  made  easier  be- 
cause the  Pan-American  community  had  pledged  itself  individually 
first,  and  then  collectively  later,  to  suppress  international  fascism 
and  communism.  During  the  war  and  immediate  post-war  years  the 
members  of  the  American  community  had  disagreed  about  the  uses 
to  which  the  machinery  for  collective  intervention  should  be  put. 
The  rise  of  fascist  and  communist  totalitarianism,  which  the  United 
States  considered  of  hemispheric  concern  and  worthy  of  collective  ac- 
tion, were  considered  by  other  states  as  domestic  matters  against 
which  collective  action  would  constitute  illegal  intervention.  To  meet 
this  problem,  the  United  States  sponsored  inter-American  agreements 
which  would  label  the  threat  of  subversion  by  foreign  totalitarian 
ideologies  as  a  collective  danger  against  which  collective  action  must 
be  taken.  These  agreements  were  opposed  by  many  Latin  American 
states  which  were  ruled  by  totalitarian  governments  and  feared  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  pin  the  fascist  or  communist  tag 
on  them.  If  their  particular  brand  of  totalitarianism  should  become 
objectionable  to  the  United  States,  the  Colossus  of  the  North  could 
readily  rally  the  forces  of  collective  action  to  drive  it  out. 

At  the  Lima  Pan-American  conference  in  1938,  the  United  States 
had  proposed  a  draft  protocol  pledging  the  American  community  to 
collective  action  in  case  fascist-dominated  governments  should  be 
established  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  This  failed.  But  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  Panama,  a  resolution  was  adopted  which  recommended 
that  each  American  state  should  "take  the  necessary  measures  to 
eradicate  from  the  Americas  the  spread  of  doctrines  that  tend  to  place 
in  jeopardy  the  common  inter-American  democratic  ideal."  ^  A  year 
later,  at  Havana,  a  stronger  resolution  was  passed.  It  was  to  be  man- 
datory for  each  American  state  to  adopt  measures  to  stop  activities 
of  foreign  governments  intended  to  subvert  or  overthrow  democratic 
institutions  in  the  Americas.®  The  Rio  Pact,  concluded  in  1942,  re- 
iterated the  need  to  curb  subversive  activity  on  the  American  conti- 
nent.^ In  each  case,  the  wording  was  sufficiently  vague  so  that  no  clear 
duty  of  collective  intervention  could  be  deduced  from  it. 
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Resolutions  specifically  directed  against  communism  began  to  make 
their  appearance  at  inter-American  conferences  in  1948,  at  Bogotd, 
when  the  United  States,  together  with  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru,  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  which  declared  that  the  American  republics  were 
convinced  that  international  communism  was  an  "instrument  of  ag- 
gression," constituting  a  threat  to  free  institutions  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  and  that  all  American  states  should  take  measures  to 
combat  it.  This  general  principle  was  acceptable  to  all  American 
republics,  even  though  they  could  not  agree  on  how  it  should  be  im- 
plemented.^ In  March,  1951,  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
American  Foreign  Ministers  was  called  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  dis- 
cuss "prompt  action  by  the  Republics  of  this  Hemisphere  for  com- 
mon defense  against  the  aggressive  activities  of  international  Com- 
munism." ®  The  fruit  of  its  labors  was  another  ambiguous  resolu- 
tion that  "The  expansionist  activities  of  international  communism  re- 
quire the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  to  safeguard  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Continent."  ^*^ 

More  concrete  steps  were  taken  at  the  Tenth  Inter-American  Con- 
ference which  met  at  Caracas  in  1954.  The  Conference  adopted  a 
"Declaration  of  Solidarity  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Political  In- 
tegrity of  American  States  Against  the  Intervention  of  International 
Communism."  According  to  this  declaration,  communist  domina- 
tion of  any  American  government,  ipso  facto  constitutes  foreign  inter- 
vention and  requires  consultation  among  American  states  to  find 
methods  to  combat  it.^^  The  United  States  hoped  that  this  proviso 
would  permit  collective  intervention  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
communist  footholds  in  the  Western  hemisphere. 

Because  the  United  States  considers  communism  a  deadly  danger, 
it  seems  certain  that  failure  by  the  other  republics  to  take  collective 
action  to  oust  communist  governments  will  not  deter  the  United  States 
from  resorting  to  unilateral  intervention  short  of  the  use  of  armed 
force  to  keep  communism  out  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  steps 
taken  to  oust  communism  from  Guatemala  substantiate  this  view. 
When  effective  collective  action  was  not  forthcoming,  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  act  unilaterally,  but  always  in  the  name  of  hem- 
ispheric rather  than  United  States  security,  and  on  the  basis  of  po- 
litical principles  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  inter-American  com- 
munity. This  then,  has  been  the  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  ab- 
solute non-intervention  to  the  facts  of  international  life.  The  United 
States  has  obtained  inter-American  agreement  that  the  basic  dangers 
which  it  considers  serious  enough  to  require  intervention  are  hem- 
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ispheric  dangers.  If  some  of  the  members  of  the  inter-American  com- 
munity are  unwilling  to  resist  them  collectively,  the  United  States  will 
cooperate  with  those  nations  who  are  ready  to  meet  the  danger,  by 
intervention,  if  necessary.  If  such  action  turns  out  to  be  unilateral, 
it  is  conceived  of,  nonetheless,  as  intervention  to  safeguard  principles 
which  have  been  collectively  approved.  The  cold  war,  like  the  hot 
war,  justifies  the  United  States  to  intervene  unilaterally  in  self-de- 
fense, when  the  agencies  for  collective  action  which  should  protect 
vital  interests  of  members  of  the  international  community  are  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  act. 

Preaching  Non-Intervention  to  the  World.  While  the  United 
States  limited  its  promise  of  absolute  non-intervention  to  the  Western 
hemisphere,  it  did  not  fail,  in  this  period,  to  repeat  to  the  world  at 
large  that  the  principle  of  non-intervention  was  a  basic  tenet  of 
American  foreign  policy  which  it  would  observe  in  all  its  foreign  re- 
lations, and  which  it  expected  other  nations  to  observe. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  violated  the  non-intervention  principle  by 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  early  1940's,  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles  took  the  occasion  to  announce: 

"The  policy  of  this  government  is  universally  known.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  predatory  activities  no  matter 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of  force  or  by  the  threat  of 
force.  They  are  likewise  opposed  to  any  form  of  intervention  on  the 
part  of  one  state,  however  powerful,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any 
other  sovereign  state,  however  weak. 

"These  principles  constitute  the  very  foundations  upon  which  the 
existing  relationship  between  the  21  sovereign  republics  of  the  New 
World  rests. 

"The  United  States  will  continue  to  stand  by  these  principles  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  of  the  American  people  that  unless  the  doc- 
trine in  which  these  principles  are  inherent  once  again  governs  the 
relations  between  nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  justice,  and  of  law — 
in  other  words,  the  basis  of  modern  civilization  itself — cannot  be  pre- 
served." ^2 

Not  long  thereafter  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  told  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  preservation 
of  the  principle  of  non-intervention  as  an  international  rule  of  con- 
duct was  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  American  foreign  policy. ^^  It 
was  after  the  United  States  had  entered  the  war,  and  with  the  men- 
ace of  fascist  totalitarianism  in  mind  that  Secretary  Hull  broadened 
the  traditional  scope  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine  once  more — as 
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Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson  had  done  before  him.  This  time,  the 
face-lifting  was  necessary  to  pennit  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  adhere  to  the  doctrine,  while  at  the  same  time  fighting  the  spread 
of  totalitarian  ideologies  and  military  aggression.  In  a  speech  aptly 
titled  "Our  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Framework  of  Our  National  In- 
terest" he  claimed  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  American  foreign 
policy  that  "All  nations,  large  or  small,  which  respect  the  rights 
of  others,  are  entitled  to  freedom  from  outside  interference  in  their 
internal  affairs  .  .  .  Each  nation  should  be  free  to  decide  for  itself  the 
form  and  details  of  its  governmental  organization — so  long  as  it  con- 
ducts its  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  menace  the  peace  and  security 
of  other  nations."  ^*     (Italics  added) 

Non-intervention  was  a  reciprocal  affair.  In  order  to  deserve  its 
protection,  a  nation  had  to  abide  by  the  principle  in  its  own  conduct. 
Countries  which  unlawfully  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  their  neigh- 
bors, could  not  hide  behind  the  non-intervention  principle  to  shield 
them  from  counter-intervention  by  other  members  of  the  community 
of  nations.  Countries  which,  because  of  unwillingness  or  inability  to 
resist  intervention,  allowed  their  affairs  to  reach  a  point  where  a 
"menace  to  the  peace  and  security  of  other  nations"  resulted,  could 
not  deny  the  menaced  nations  the  right  of  counter-intervention  to  pro- 
tect their  interests.  Nor  could  aggressor  nations  expect  their  would- 
be  victims  to  sit  by  idly,  paralyzed  by  the  non-intervention  rule, 
waiting  for  the  aggressor  to  strike.  If  the  aggressors'  conduct  con- 
stituted an  obvious  menace,  other  nations,  as  a  last  resort,  had  the 
right  to  intervene  to  prevent  future  harm. 

This  was  different  from  the  idea  of  reciprocity  of  non-intervention 
expressed  in  Monroe's  day  when  the  United  States  claimed  a  broad 
right  of  intervention  but  promised  to  restrict  its  use  if  other  nations 
would  do  likewise.  It  also  differed  from  the  intervention  doctrine 
current  in  the  heydays  of  imperialism,  when  the  needs  of  self-defense 
interpreted  generously,  were  cited  as  justification  for  intervention. 
The  emphasis  had  shifted  from  formulating  the  American  non-inter- 
vention doctrine  as  a  political  concept,  subject  only  to  interpretation 
by  the  United  States,  to  formulating  it  as  a  general  doctrine  of  inter- 
national law.  Under  this  doctrine,  all  states  enjoyed  the  right  to  be 
free  from  intervention,  with  exceptions  arising  from  their  own  unlaw- 
ful conduct,  rather  than  from  the  needs  of  other  nations. 

This  theory  was  implicit  in  the  Truman  doctrine  which  informed 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  could  not  expect  freedom  from  counter-inter- 
vention when  it  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  to  impose 
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communist  totalitarian  regimes  on  them.  Likewise,  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine  presumed  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  stop  communist 
aggression  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  because  communism  had  de- 
prived itself  of  the  right  to  be  protected  from  intervention  when  it 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  world  by  "threat  of  military  action,  use 
of  economic  pressure,  internal  subversion,  or  other  means  to  attempt 
to  bring  under  their  domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent."  ^^ 
While  the  right  of  counter-intervention  was  used,  it  was  rarely  claimed 
because  the  United  States  preferred  to  rest  its  case  on  the  more  tradi- 
tional rules  of  intervention  and  non-intervention. 

The  right  of  law-abiding  nations  to  be  free  from  intervention  was 
also  proclaimed  by  President  Eisenhower  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles,  No  undue  pressures  would  be  brought  to  make 
the  policies  of  law-abiding  nations  conform  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  In  reply  to  a  suggestion  by  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
of  Wisconsin  that  the  United  States  should  withhold  all  aid  from 
countries  trading  with  communist  China  to  force  them  to  relinquish 
this  trade,  Dulles  told  his  news  conference  on  December  1,  1953,  that 
American  assistance  to  friendly  nations  does  not  "give  us  the  right 
to  try  to  take  them  over,  to  dictate  their  trade  policies,  and  to  make 
them  our  satellites,"  ^*  President  Eisenhower  endorsed  this  view 
and  added  that  "This  most  powerful  of  the  free  nations  must  not  .  .  . 
turn  impatiently  to  the  coercion  of  other  free  nations,"  ^^  This  part 
of  the  modernized  non-intervention  doctrine  remained  a  pious  wish 
rather  than  a  working  rule  when  friendly,  law-abiding  countries  were 
disinclined  to  follow  the  policies  which  the  United  States  considered 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  West, 

Non-Intervention  Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  How 
does  acceptance  of  the  United  Nations  charter  affect  the  duty  of  non- 
intervention and  the  right  of  intervention  of  the  United  States? 

The  duty  of  non-intervention  is  implied,  though  not  expressed,  in 
Articles  One  and  Two  of  the  Charter  which  pledge  "respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples,"  and  de- 
clare that  the  United  Nations  is  "based  on  the  principle  of  sovereign 
Hquality  of  all  its  Members."  These  axioms  have  been  considered 
fundamentals  of  international  law  for  several  centuries,  and  com- 
patible with  the  rule  that  a  nation  possesses  the  right  of  intervention 
when  its  vital  interests  are  in  imminent  peril  and  cannot  be  pre- 
served by  other  means.  Hence  these  provisions  neither  add  nor  de- 
tract from  the  right  of  intervention  enjoyed  by  nations  previously. 

The  Charter  does  limit  the  right  of  members  to  engage  in  armed 
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intervention  on  their  own  initiative.  Article  Two  prohibits  "the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations."  ^^  Judging  from  the  context  of  the  Charter, 
the  term  "force"  means  "armed  force."  In  place  of  the  right  of  in- 
dividual armed  intervention,  there  is  the  duty  of  collective  armed  or 
unarmed  intervention  at  the  bidding  of  the  Security  Council,  in  case 
international  peace  is  endangered  or  broken  by  the  actions  of  a  state 
or  group  of  states.^^  The  United  Nations  is  prohibited  specifically 
from  exercising  its  interventionary  powers  "in  matters  which  are  es- 
sentially within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state,"  unless  these 
matters  have  become  of  international  concern  because  they  endanger 
peace.^® 

How  can  the  obligation  to  participate  in  collective  intervention  at 
the  bidding  of  the  United  Nations  be  reconciled  with  the  traditional 
American  non-intervention  doctrine?  Any  action  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  against  a  member  state,  unless  it  involves  matters  essential- 
ly within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  state,  would  not  be  inter- 
vention in  a  legal  sense  because  there  would  be  prior  consent  im- 
plicit in  the  signing  of  the  Charter.  Hence  there  would  be  no  clash 
with  the  American  non-intervention  doctrine.  If  the  United  Nations 
should  violate  the  Charter  and  intervene  in  affairs  which  would  clear- 
ly belong  in  the  "domestic"  category,  the  United  States  would  be  free 
to  decide,  on  the  basis  of  its  own  interests,  whether  or  not  it  should 
collaborate  in  the  illegal  act.  True  collective  intervention  can  occur 
under  the  Charter  only  under  the  provision  that  the  United  Nations 
"shall  ensure  that  states  which  are  not  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions act  in  accordance  with  these  Principles  [that  the  sovereign  equal- 
ity of  all  must  be  respected  and  disputes  settled  by  peaceful  means} 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security."  ^^ 

But  collective  intervention  under  this  provision  is  not  compulsory 
unless  orders  for  it  emanate  from  the  Security  Council.  Thanks  to 
its  veto  power,  the  United  States  could  never  be  forced  to  engage  in 
intervention  against  its  will.  It  could  reserve  its  consent  to  com- 
pulsory collective  intervention  for  those  occasions  when  it  believed 
the  intervention  to  be  vital  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  specifically,  or  vital  to  it  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Since  participation  in  measures  of  collective  intervention  under  United 
Nations  auspices  is  a  discretionary  matter,  as  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  it  does  not  constitute  an  additional  restriction  on  the 
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traditional  rights  and  duties  of  the  United  States  in  the  realm  of  in- 
tervention and  non-intervention.  The  only  restriction  on  these  rights 
is  the  prohibition  on  the  use  or  threat  of  force.^^  It  is  not  clear  from 
the  Charter  what  action  member  states  are  permitted  or  obliged  to 
take  if  the  United  Nations  cannot  agree  on  prompt  enough  action  to 
forestall  irreparable  harm.  Judging  from  the  Korea  and  Lebanon 
episodes,  the  United  States  apparently  believes  that  until  the  United 
Nations  can  be  consulted,  it  has  an  emergency  right  of  armed  interven- 
tion to  assist  a  fellow  member  which  has  been  attacked.  Britain  and 
France  claimed  a  similar  right  for  their  military  intervention  in  Egypt 
in  1956. 

While  armed  intervention  is  ordinarily  forbidden,  there  is  no  specific 
proscription  in  the  Charter  of  the  many  types  of  unarmed  interven- 
tion which  can  be  used  to  the  same  effect  as  force  of  arms.  This  loop- 
hole was  narrowed  during  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1949  with  the  adoption  of  the  "Essentials  for  Peace"  reso- 
lution which  called  upon  every  nation  "to  refrain  from  any  threat  or 
acts,  direct  or  indirect,  aimed  at  impairing  the  freedom,  independence, 
or  integrity  of  any  state."  ^^  Only  the  five  Soviet-bloc  nations  voted 
"No."  There  is  also  the  general  admonition  in  the  Charter  that 
states  must  conduct  their  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations.  Since  the  United  Nations  favors 
measures  creating  good  will  to  coercion,  this  is  an  implied  restraint  on 
the  use  of  all  types  of  intervention.  On  the  other  hand,  achieving 
peace  and  security  are  more  important  objectives  under  the  Charter 
than  adherence  to  non-intervention,  for  the  Charter  permits  collective 
intervention,  even  by  force,  to  assure  peace  and  security. 

The  Truman  and  Eisenhower  Doctrines.  Initially,  the  United 
States  was  afraid  that  collective  interposition,  under  the  United  Na- 
tions, might  force  it  to  have  its  fingers  in  too  many  pies.  But  the 
world  situation  soon  allayed  these  fears.  Confronted  with  communist 
intervention  in  nearly  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  United  States 
was  eager  to  mobilize  United  Nations  counter-intervention.  But,  as 
in  the  Western  hemisphere,  it  found  many  of  its  friends  reluctant  to 
oppose  communist  subversion  either  because  they  feared  war  might 
ensue  or  thought  American  accusations  were  exaggerated.  Uncle  Sam 
was  pictured  as  so  obsessed  with  the  Red  Menace  that  he  imagined 
Communists  lurking  behind  every  door  slammed  in  his  face.  Even 
when  communist  intervention  was  so  flagrant  that  all  could  see  it, 
the  Soviet  veto  power  paralyzed  collective  action  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Security  Council.    And  action  by  the  Assembly  was  usually  sty- 
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mied  because  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  sizable  number  of  satellites  and 
friends  in  the  Assembly  who  sided  with  her  against  collective  action. 

Because  the  spread  of  communism,  which  the  United  States  con- 
sidered so  grave  a  danger  to  democracies  everywhere,  could  not  be 
halted  through  United  Nations  action,  the  United  States  decided  that 
individual  intervention,  short  of  active  use  of  military  force,  alone  or 
with  its  friends,  would  have  to  be  the  answer.  It  could  be  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  self-defense  and  on  the  basis  of  the  Hull  doctrine  that 
nations,  which  do  not  respect  the  rights  of  others,  or  whose  conduct 
menaces  the  peace  and  security  of  other  nations,  are  not  entitled  to 
benefit  from  the  rule  of  non-intervention.  As  it  had  done  on  the 
Latin  American  scene,  the  United  States  proceeded  to  outline  its  ma- 
jor security  interests  which  would  be  protected  by  intervention,  if 
necessary,  with  or  without  United  Nations  help. 

This  approach  was  not  entirely  new.  The  United  States  had  once 
before  outlined  some  of  the  objectives  for  which  it  would  intervene  in 
Europe.  In  the  Yalta  declaration  in  1945,  it  had  reached  agreement 
with  Britain  and  Russia  that  the  three  countries  would  intervene  col- 
lectively to  aid  the  establishment  of  free  governments  in  Europe. 
But  the  promise  had  been  limited  in  time  to  "the  temporary  period 
of  instability"  and  in  extent  to  "the  peoples  liberated  from  the  domi- 
nation of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  peoples  of  the  former  Axis  satellite 
states."  These  states  were  to  be  helped  "(a)  to  establish  conditions 
of  internal  peace;  (b)  to  carry  out  emergency  measures  for  the  re- 
lief of  distressed  peoples;  (c)  to  form  interim  governmental  authori- 
ties broadly  representative  of  all  democratic  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion and  pledged  to  the  earliest  possible  establishment  through  free 
elections  of  governments  responsible  to  the  will  of  the  people."  ^^ 
Once  these  purposes  were  accomplished,  intervention  would  cease. 
However  broad  in  its  effects  this  pledge  might  have  been,  it  could 
not  compare  in  scope  to  the  Truman  doctrine  announced  a  scant  two 
years  later. 

On  March  12,  1947,  President  Truman  warned  Congress  that  "to- 
talitarian regimes  imposed  on  free  peoples,  by  direct  or  indirect  ag- 
gression, undermine  the  foundations  of  international  peace  and  hence 
the  security  of  the  United  States."  For  this  reason  "it  must  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures." 
Help  should  be  "primarily  through  economic  and  financial  aid  which 
is  essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly  political  processes."^ 
The  breadth  of  this  declaration — reminiscent  of  the  threat  of  the  Holy 
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Alliance  to  root  out  republican  governments  wherever  they  might  arise 
— frightened  many  Americans  as  well  as  America's  allies.  Did  the 
United  States  really  intend  to  give  economic  and  financial  aid,  and 
possibly  military  support,  to  every  country  in  the  world  which  might 
be  threatened  by  communist  factions  from  within  or  communist  in- 
filtration or  aggression  from  without?  Even  if  it  could  be  argued 
that  such  intervention  was  justified  because  communism  anywhere 
was  a  major  threat  to  the  United  States — a  doubtful  assumption — 
would  it  be  practicable  to  carry  out  this  doctrine  to  the  fullest  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  economic  and  financial  outlays  which  would  be 
required?  And  what  would  be  the  criterion  to  determine  that  a  gov- 
ernment requesting  American  aid,  or  considered  for  aid,  represented  a 
"free  people"  and  its  opponents  were  "armed  minorities"?  What 
exactly  was  meant  by  "outside  pressures"? 

All  these  questions  were  discussed  in  the  two  months  debate  which 
followed  Truman's  request  that  the  first  practical  test  of  the  doctrine 
— to  the  tune  of  four  hundred  million  dollars  of  economic  and  military 
aid — should  be  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  imminently  menaced  by  com- 
munism. To  reassure  opponents,  including  isolationist  mid-Western- 
ers and  left-wing  Wallacites,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  President  Tru- 
man was  not  preaching  an  ideological  crusade.  For  the  time  being, 
Greece  and  Turkey  were  to  be  the  only  beneficiaries  under  the  doctrine. 

Later  developments  showed  that,  regardless  of  what  may  have  been 
the  President's  intention  at  the  time,  the  doctrine  was  not  interpreted 
as  a  world-wide  commitment  of  American  aid.^'^  Rather,  in  accord- 
ance with  American  tradition,  interventions  would  take  place  only 
when  the  executive  branch  deemed  them  essential  for  the  safety  of 
the  nation.  Nonetheless,  the  United  States  had  given  notice  to  the 
world  that  it  claimed  the  right  to  intervene  wherever  communism 
was  on  the  march,  and  that  it  would  do  so  whenever  and  wherever  it 
saw  fit,  through  the  United  Nations  if  possible,  outside  the  United 
Nations — but  within  the  confines  of  its  legal  rules — if  necessary.  A 
provision  in  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill,  as  in  other  anti-communist 
agreements  concluded  subsequently,  stipulated  that  action  outside  the 
United  Nations  would  cease,  as  soon  as  the  United  Nations  could 
handle  the  particular  issue  effectively.  This  was  to  reassure  friends 
of  the  United  Nations  that  the  United  States  had  no  intention  to  by- 
pass the  world  organization  whenever  it  could  act  effectively.  For 
it  was  true  that  by-passing  the  United  Nations  diminished  its  prestige. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stature  of  the  United  Nations  was  also  dim- 
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inished  when  attempts  to  undertake  collective  action  against  the  de- 
sire of  the  Soviet  bloc,  produced  Soviet  vetoes  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  Soviet  boycott  of  United  Nations  bodies  set  up  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

While  the  Truman  doctrine  was  applied  in  accordance  with  tradi- 
tional American  policies,  its  broad  phrasing  was  contrary  to  past 
principles,  though  not  to  past  expressions  of  principles.  The  doctrine 
gave  the  impression  that  the  United  States  had  embarked  on  a  world- 
wide crusade  against  communism,  in  which  ideological  considera- 
tions would  take  precedence  over  the  national  interest.  Had  the  doc- 
trine been  phrased  in  terms  of  the  national  interest,  it  would  have 
explained  such  seeming  inconsistencies  in  application  as  the  discon- 
tinuance of  substantial  assistance  to  Nationalist  China,  or  the  failure 
to  support  anti-communist  uprisings  in  Europe. 

A  similar  criticism  is  valid  for  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  which  was 
announced  ten  years  later  and  which  obligated  the  United  States,  in 
general  terms,  to  defend  Middle  Eastern  countries  against  overt  com- 
munist attack,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  involved  in  the  at- 
tack. In  a  lengthy  speech  which  spelled  out  the  dangers  resulting 
from  communist  intrusion  into  Middle  Eastern  affairs,  the  President 
declared  in  January  1957:  "If  the  nations  of  that  area  should  lose 
their  independence,  if  they  were  dominated  by  alien  forces  hostile  to 
freedom  .  .  .  Western  Europe  would  be  endangered  .  .  .  The  free  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa,  too,  would  be  placed  in  serious  jeopardy. 
And  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  would  lose  the  markets  upon 
which  their  economies  depend.  All  this  would  have  the  most  adverse, 
if  not  disastrous,  effect  upon  our  nation's  economic  life  and  political 
prospects." 

To  meet  these  dangers  to  the  national  interest,  if  and  when,  in  United 
States'  opinion,  the  United  Nations  could  not  cope  with  them  success- 
fully: "the  United  States  should  manifest  our  determination  to  assist 
those  nations  of  the  Mid-East  Area  which  desire  that  assistance  .  .  . 
in  the  development  of  economic  strength  .  .  .  military  assistance  .  .  . 
to  include  the  employment  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  and  protect  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independ- 
ence of  such  nations,  requesting  such  aid,  against  overt  armed  ag- 
gression from  any  nation  controlled  by  International  Communism." 
As  Buchanan  had  argued  in  1859  when  he  asked  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  engage  in  preventive  intervention  in  Mexico,  so  Eisenhower 
averred  that  "If  our  purpose  be  proclaimed  .  .  .  that  very  fact  will 
serve  to  halt  any  contemplated  aggression."  ^"^ 
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Unlike  Buchanan's,  Eisenhower's  wish  was  granted.  By  a  vote  of 
350-60  in  the  House  and  72-19  in  the  Senate,  Congress  passed  a  joint 
resolution  which  declared  categorically  that  "The  United  States  re- 
gards as  vital  to  the  national  interest  and  world  peace  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East."  2^  The  President  was  empowered  to  put  America's  resources, 
including  troops,  at  the  disposal  of  Middle  Eastern  nations  who  re- 
quested aid.  A  special  mission,  headed  by  Ambassador  James  P. 
Richards,  was  dispatched  to  the  Middle  East  in  March  and  April, 
1957,  to  discover  which  nations  in  the  area  were  willing  to  accept 
American  aid.  While  funds  were  committed  to  several  countries, 
and  joint  declarations  issued  denouncing  intervention  in  general,  or 
communist  intervention  in  particular,  there  were  no  firm  treaty  agree- 
ments to  specify  the  circumstances  under  which  American  aid  would 
be  requested  by  Middle  Eastern  countries  and  granted  by  the  United 
States.  This  cast  doubts  upon  the  practicability  of  the  promise  that 
the  United  States  would  act  only  if  its  aid  were  requested.  If  the  po- 
litical affiliation  of  Middle  Eastern  countries  was  as  vital  to  the 
United  States  as  the  President  and  Congress  had  declared,  it  seemed 
certain,  in  the  light  of  past  American  policy,  that  the  Middle  East 
would  be  defended  against  communist  subversion,  even  if  its  rulers 
did  not  welcome  American  aid  with  open  arms.  Though  the  Eisen- 
hower doctrine  sounded  like  a  blank  check  to  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries to  use  or  refuse  American  economic  and  military  assistance  as 
they  saw  fit,  few  doubted  that  the  American  national  interest,  and 
not  the  whims  of  Middle  Eastern  governments,  would  be  the  guiding 
factor  in  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine. 

In  any  case,  an  invitation  would  not  remove  the  stigma  of  inter- 
vention from  American  assistance  to  embattled  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries. If  such  assistance  is  not  valid  on  other  legal  grounds,  an  in- 
vitation for  aid  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a  conflict  over  the  political 
control  of  a  country,  tendered  after  the  conflict  has  arisen,  would  not 
clear  the  United  States  of  the  charge  of  taking  sides  in  the  political 
quarrels  of  another  nation,  contrary  to  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion. But  such  an  intervention,  conducted  by  proper  methods,  would 
be  legally  justifiable  as  a  measure  of  counter-intervention,  or  to  de- 
fend vital  interests  of  the  United  States  from  imminent,  serious  danger. 

The  very  vagueness  of  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  which  led  to  con- 
fusion, speculation  and  apprehension  on  the  one  hand,  gave  it  flexibility 
of  application  on  the  other.  If  no  one  could  tell  precisely  what  was 
meant  by  "overt  armed  aggression  from  any  nation  controlled  by 
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International  Communism,"  no  one  could  attempt  to  hold  the  United 
States  to  a  promise  of  aid  in  any  but  the  most  clear-cut  situation.  The 
United  States  would  be  free  to  judge  each  case  on  its  own  merits  and  in 
accordance  with  American  interests.  The  main  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  doctrine — a  fault  dictated  by  the  desire  to  make  it  a  deter- 
rent to  Soviet  intervention — was  its  excessive  claim  that  loss  of  in- 
dependence by  any  Middle  Eastern  country  would  endanger  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  justify  inter- 
vention. By  claiming  an  unnecessarily  broad  right  of  intervention, 
the  United  States  weakened  its  legitimate  cause. 

The  Truman  and  Eisenhower  doctrines  were  supplemented  by  a 
series  of  international  agreements  by  which  the  United  States  sought 
to  ally  itself,  in  advance,  with  nations  which  shared  its  concern  over 
communism,  or  whose  conquest  by  Russian  or  domestic  Communists 
would  be  a  great  strategic  loss  to  the  non-communist  world.  In  case 
of  communist  aggression  or  subversion,  these  pacts  would  provide  a 
legal  basis  for  American  interposition.  By  1958,  forty-two  countries 
in  America,  Europe  and  Asia  had  joined  in  anti-communist  treaties 
which,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  "abolish,  as  between 
the  parties,  the  principle  of  neutrality,  which  pretends  that  a  nation 
can  best  gain  safety  for  itself  by  being  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  others. 
This  has  increasingly  become  an  obsolete  conception,  and,  except  un- 
der very  exceptional  circumstances,  it  is  an  immoral  and  shortsighted 
conception.  The  free  world  today  is  stronger  and  peace  is  more  se- 
cure, because  so  many  nations  courageously  recognize  the  now  demon- 
strated fact  that  their  own  peace  and  safety  would  be  endangered  by 
assault  on  freedom  elsewhere."  ^^ 

The  military  collective  defense  system  was  supplemented  by  an  eco- 
nomic defense  system  in  which  the  United  States  pledged  itself  to  aid 
the  economic  development  and  rehabilitation  of  other  countries.  Aid 
would  go  primarily  to  countries  whose  economic  plight  might  invite 
communist  subversion  or  aggression,  or  whose  economic  health  was 
important  to  maintain  their  military  and  trading  strength  within  the 
Western  alliance  system.  Unlike  the  dollar  diplomacy  of  the  Taft 
period,  the  idea  was  not  that  the  United  States  would  establish  an 
economic  foothold  in  these  countries  and  then  dictate  the  policy  of 
their  governments.  Rather,  the  United  States  would  offer  them  as- 
sistance which,  by  raising  their  standards  of  living,  would  strengthen 
them  against  the  virus  of  communism.  American  economic  aid  would 
be  material  evidence  to  the  man  in  the  street  that  his  lot  could  be 
bettered  under  a  pro-Western  government,  and  make  him  wary  to 
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trade  concrete  economic  gains  for  the  glittering  promises  of  commun- 
ism. Government  leaders,  eager  to  receive  boosts  for  the  economies 
of  their  nations,  would  try  harder  than  before  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  United  States,  especially  since  any  nation  which  possessed 
a  free  choice  would  always  choose  democracy,  represented  by  the 
United  States,  to  communism,  represented  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  parts  of  the  program  were  resented  as  economic  coercion  none- 
theless was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  recipient  countries  disagreed 
with  the  basic  policies  of  the  United  States  but  could  not  afford  to 
reject  economic  assistance.  They  were  forced  by  their  economic 
plight  to  follow  policies  which  they  did  not  completely  endorse.  At 
times,  petty  conditions  attached  to  economic  aid  by  the  American 
Congress,  heightened  their  irritation  tremendously.  Countries  with- 
in the  Soviet  orbit  resented  that  they  could  not  accept  the  aid  be- 
cause of  the  political  strings  attached  to  it. 

The  Theory  of  Collective  Non-Recognition.  In  the  1940-1958 
period,  the  use  of  recognition  and  non-recognition  as  a  tool  of  inter- 
vention, which  had  been  relinquished  during  the  thirties,  was  resumed 
intermittently.  After  the  Wilsonian  interlude  of  conditional  recog- 
nition to  foster  constitutionalism  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  the 
United  States  had  officially  announced  in  1930  that  it  would  return 
to  the  "traditional  policy"  of  basing  recognition  on  the  ability  of  new 
governments  to  control  their  country  and  to  fulfill  their  international 
obligations.  Any  government  which  was  in  de  facto  control  and  able 
to  meet  its  international  duties,  would  be  recognized,  regardless  of 
its  political  complexion.^** 

But  during  the  war,  it  seemed  like  a  "travesty  on  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention"  to  recognize  pro-fascist  American  governments 
which  had  come  into  office  by  revolution,  often  with  foreign  aid,  and 
which  were  likely  to  sabotage  the  inter-American  security  system.'^ 
Recognition  would  be  a  definite  help  to  these  countries  to  carry  out 
activities,  or  be  rallying  centers  for  activities,  which  would  be  harmful 
to  those  American  states  which  were  fighting  the  Axis.  With  these 
considerations  in  mind,  the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Political  Defense  of  the  Continent  recommended  in  1943  that  no  new 
government  which  had  come  into  office  by  force,  should  be  recognized 
by  other  American  governments,  until  they  had  jointly  decided  that 
it  was  not  only  able,  but  also  willing  to  fulfill  its  inter-American  com- 
mitments.22  This  deviation  from  de  facto  recognition  was  to  prevail 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  only. 

But  when  the  Uruguayan  Foreign  Minister  Alberto  Rodriguez  Lar- 
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reta  suggested  to  the  American  governments  immediately  after  the 
war  that  non-recognition  should  continue  to  be  used  as  a  tool  to  de- 
feat totalitarianism  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  the  United  States  ap- 
proved wholeheartedly.^^  Larreta's  note,  submitted  to  the  ambassa- 
dorial corps  in  Uruguay,  stated  that  peace  and  democracy  are  closely 
interrelated.  Hence  it  was  the  duty  of  democratic  nations  of  the 
Western  hemisphere,  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  to  stop 
the  development  of  totalitarianism.  Non-intervention  should  not  be 
a  shield  behind  which  "law  may  be  violated,  agents  and  forces  of  the 
Axis  may  be  sheltered  and  binding  obligations  may  be  circum- 
vented." 3* 

President  Truman  had  proclaimed  a  few  days  earlier,  in  a  Navy  Day 
address,  that,  as  a  matter  of  established  political  principle:  "We 
shall  refuse  to  recognize  any  government  imposed  upon  any  nation 
by  the  force  of  any  foreign  power.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent  forceful  imposition  of  such  a  government.  But  the 
United  States  will  not  recognize  any  such  government."  Further- 
more, the  United  States  "shall  approve  no  territorial  changes  in  any 
friendly  part  of  the  world  unless  they  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned."  ^^ 

Except  for  Uruguay  and  the  United  States,  the  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can republics  were  hostile  to  the  proposal  that  non-recognition  should 
be  a  collective  inter-American  policy  to  force  totalitarian  governments 
in  the  Western  hemisphere  out  of  office.  Faced  with  this  opposition, 
the  United  States  announced  in  April  1946  that,  within  the  Western 
hemisphere,  it  was  returning  to  a  policy  of  individual  recognition  on 
a  de  facto  basis.  Governments  which  were  exercising  effective  au- 
thority and  were  able  to  fulfill  their  international  obligations  would 
be  automatically  recognized.^* 

Nevertheless,  recognition  of  a  revolutionary  government  established 
in  Nicaragua  in  1947  was  made  conditional  on  the  holding  of  popular 
elections.^'''  The  condition  was  withdrawn  in  1948,  and  recognition 
granted,  after  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Inter-American  conference 
at  Bogota  in  1948  declared  that  continuity  of  diplomatic  relations 
among  American  republics  was  desirable.  The  power  of  recognition 
was  not  to  be  used  to  obtain  unjustified  advantages.  On  the  other 
hand,  recognition  was  not  to  be  construed  as  approval  of  a  country's 
domestic  policies.^^  At  Bogota,  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  abandoning  non-recognition  as  a  tool  of  inter- 
vention in  the  Western  hemisphere.  It  remembered  its  recent  un- 
successful experiences  with  non-recognition  in  Argentina,  Bolivia  and 
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Nicaragua,  and  had  begun  to  realize  the  disadvantages  of  lacking 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  it  continued 
to  be  slow  in  recognizing  governments  whose  totalitarian  composition 
displeased  it.  For  instance,  the  United  States  delayed  for  two  months 
in  1948  before  recognizing  a  new  regime  in  Venezuela  which  seemed 
more  totalitarian  than  its  predecessor. 

In  the  rest  of  the  world,  no  consistent  policy  has  been  followed. 
Non-recognition  was  tried  in  Eastern  Europe  to  force  the  creation  of 
democratic  governments,  but  was  abandoned  when  it  failed.  It  was 
tried  in  communist  China,  not  with  any  hope  to  quickly  dislodge  the 
government,  but  in  the  hope  that  it  might  induce  the  Communists  to 
fulfill  their  international  obligations  more  faithfully  and  renounce 
their  aggressive  policies  against  their  neighbors.  In  what  amounted 
to  an  official  repudiation  of  the  theory  of  de  facto  recognition  Secre- 
tary Dulles  explained:  "Always,  however,  recognition  is  admitted  to 
be  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  to  serve  enlightened  self-interest." 
Since  "in  the  world  of  today,  recognition  by  the  United  States  gives 
the  recipient  much  added  prestige  and  influence  at  home  and  abroad," 
the  United  States  would  deny  this  boon  to  communist  China  whose 
"political  purposes  .  .  .  clash  everywhere  with  our  own."  In  the  long 
run,  American  non-recognition,  by  strengthening  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alists, and  heartening  non-Communists  within  China  and  throughout 
the  Far  East,  might  contribute  to  the  downfall  of  a  regime  which  "is 
in  China  as  elsewhere,  a  passing  and  not  a  perpetual  phase."  ^^ 

Precipitate  recognition  was  used  to  give  moral  support  to  the  State 
of  Israel  and  to  warn  the  Arab  powers  that  they  might  face  American 
opposition  if  they  tried  to  attack  the  new  state.  It  was  also  used  to 
bolster  the  anti-Communist  government  of  tiny  San  Marino  which 
tried  to  wrest  control  from  entrenched  communist  forces  after  the 
Communists  had  lost  the  majority  of  seats  in  Parliament.  The  only 
common  denominator  for  these  variant  actions  is  the  national  inter- 
est. Outside  the  Western  hemisphere  recognition  and  non-recognition 
are  again  tools  for  intervention  and  are  used  in  whatever  manner 
seems  best  for  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  in  each  par- 
ticular instance. 

Feom  1789  TO  1958:  Progression^  Retrogression,  and  Deviation. 
Looking  back  over  the  road  travelled  thus  far,  what  are  the  significant 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  non-intervention  principle  in  each 
of  the  four  periods  under  discussion? 

The  1789-1848  span  was  the  birth  period  of  the  non-intervention 
principle  in  which  it  evolved  and  became  a  major  tenet  of  American 
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foreign  policy  because  the  facts  of  international  life  had  shown  its 
usefulness  in  protecting  the  infant  republic  from  foreign  dangers. 
During  this  period,  the  principle  was  expressed  in  absolute  terms,  even 
though  American  practice  showed  that  certain  types  of  intervention 
were  considered  permissible.  The  gap  between  theory  and  practice 
was  closed  during  the  next  fifty  years,  when  the  doctrine  was  formu- 
lated more  precisely  to  indicate  its  inherent  limitations. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  traditional  non-inter- 
vention practices  were  abandoned  in  favor  of  interventionism.  Yet 
political  leaders  were  disinclined  to  bear  the  onus  of  outright  renuncia- 
tion of  the  traditional  non-intervention  doctrine.  Instead,  they  tried 
to  re-interpret  it  to  fit  their  theories  of  interventionism.  As  a  result, 
the  beginning  decades  of  the  1899-1939  period  witnessed  the  complete 
emasculation  of  the  doctrine  through  efforts  to  stretch  its  scope  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  interventionist  policies  of  the  United  States 
were  within  the  purview  of  the  traditional  non-intervention  doctrine. 
Had  this  process  continued,  its  inevitable  result  would  have  been  the 
abandonment  of  the  non-intervention  principle  as  a  meaningless 
shackle  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Changing  world  events  and 
legal  developments  saved  the  life  of  the  principle.  After  World  War 
I,  when  the  concept  of  a  limited  right  of  intervention  had  gained  wide 
acceptance,  the  danger  of  foreign  interference  within  the  sphere  of  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  was  at  an  all-time  low.  This  resulted  in  a 
retrenchment  of  interventionism  which,  in  turn,  permitted  a  reformula- 
tion of  the  doctrine  in  accordance  with  its  traditional  scope,  as  practiced 
during  the  first  100  years  of  the  nation's  existence. 

The  1940-1958  period  was  significant  in  the  history  of  the  non-inter- 
vention rule  because  the  United  States  bound  itself,  through  interna- 
tional agreements,  to  limit  the  exercise  of  those  rights  of  intervention 
which  had  been  permitted  by  the  traditional  non-intervention  doctrine. 
By  ratifying  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  1945,  nearly  all  rights 
of  armed  intervention  were  surrendered  to  the  United  Nations.  Here- 
after, the  United  States  was  limited  to  interventions  by  means  other 
than  armed  force,  except  when  armed  intervention  had  received  prior 
authorization  by  the  United  Nations  or  was  an  interim,  emergency 
measure.  More  stringent  curbs  on  the  right  of  intervention  were  to 
follow.  In  1951,  after  years  of  resistance,  the  United  States  finally 
adopted  the  principle  of  absolute  non-intervention  for  its  international 
relations  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Only  collective  intervention  by 
the  American  community  of  nations  would  henceforth  be  permitted. 
No  individual  state,  regardless  of  the  circumstances,  would  enjoy  the 
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right  to  intervene  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  its  neighbors,  by 
violent  or  non-violent  means. 

As  disillusionment  set  in  with  the  effectiveness  of  collective  inter- 
vention during  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  United 
States,  as  in  the  corresponding  period  a  century  earlier,  had  to  define 
the  limits  of  a  principle  which  had  been  worded  too  broadly  to  be  prac- 
tical. It  was  recognized  that  intervention  remains  too  important  a 
tool  in  the  arsenal  of  diplomacy  to  be  abandoned  completely,  or  to  be 
wielded  according  to  the  whims  of  a  multi-national  body.  Therefore 
rules  were  devised  to  make  sure  that  the  dangers  which  required  inter- 
vention to  meet  them,  would  be  met,  either  by  the  international  body, 
or  by  individual  members  within  the  limits  permitted  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  by  general  international  law,  as  the  United  States 
interpreted  it.  Counter-intervention  to  stop  or  frustrate  illegal  inter- 
vention was  declared  permissible  on  the  principle  that  the  protection 
afforded  by  international  law  should  not  aid  the  law  breaker  in  violat- 
ing the  very  laws  whose  protection  he  claims.  Whether  or  not  the 
charge  is  valid  that  the  United  States,  during  the  forties  and  fifties, 
exaggerated  its  needs  of  self-defense  and  engaged  in  unwarranted  in- 
tervention, only  the  future  can  tell. 


CHAPTEE  XIV 

NON-POLITICAL  CHALLENGES  TO  THE 
NON-INTERVENTION  DOCTRINE 

Scope  of  the  Problem.  A  policy  of  intervention  and  non-interven- 
tion does  not  generally  make  headlines  in  history  unless  it  involves  ma- 
jor political  issues.  Nonetheless,  there  have  been  numerous  occasions 
when  problems  with  few,  if  any,  political  implications,  have  required 
a  choice  between  intervention  and  non-intervention.  Because  of  their 
lesser  intrinsic  importance,  many  of  these  incidents  were  either  not 
recorded  at  all,  or  the  records  remain  no  longer.  But  from  extant  in- 
formation, one  can  glean  a  general  picture  of  the  type  of  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States. 

The  incidents  fall  into  two  broad  categories:  protection  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  their  property  in  foreign  countries,  and  protection  of 
foreigners  abroad  from  persecution.  Four  questions  will  be  asked  and 
answered  about  each  category  of  cases.  First,  was  there  a  legal  basis 
for  engaging  in  these  interventions?  Secondly,  in  what  regions  of  the 
globe  were  interventions  considered?  Thirdly,  what  different  forms 
did  they  take?  And  last,  but  not  least,  how  does  American  policy  in 
the  non-political  realm  square  with  the  non-intervention  doctrine? 

Legal  Right  to  Protect  Citizens.  The  United  States  has  always 
considered  it  a  legal  right  and  a  duty  to  use  unarmed  as  well  as  armed 
intervention  to  shield  citizens  in  foreign  countries  from  injury  and  in- 
justice. Despite  strong  pressure  from  its  Latin  American  neighbors  to 
adopt  inter-American  agreements  renouncing  the  right  of  diplomatic 
protection,  it  has  consistently  refused  to  do  so.^  It  has  also  claimed 
that  Americans  who  reside  abroad  cannot  bargain  away  their  right  of 
protection,  even  in  countries  whose  laws  prohibit  foreigners  from  seek- 
ing redress  from  their  own  nation  when  justice  has  been  denied  them.^ 

The  scope  of  the  modern  right  of  intervention  for  protection  of  cit- 
izens and  the  limitations  for  its  use  are  well  set  out  in  ofiScial  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Navy  Department  in  1913:  "The  use  of  force 
against  a  foreign  and  friendly  state,  or  against  anyone  within  the 
territories  thereof,  is  illegal.  The  right  of  self-preservation,  however, 
is  a  right  which  belongs  to  States  as  well  as  individuals,  and  in  the  case 
of  States  it  includes  the  protection  of  the  State,  its  honor,  and  its  pos- 
sessions, and  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens  against  arbitrary  vio- 
lence, actual  or  impending,  whereby  the  State  or  its  citizens  may  suffer 
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irreparable  injury.  The  conditions  calling  for  the  application  of  the 
right  of  self-preservation  cannot  be  defined  beforehand,  but  must  be 
left  to  the  sound  judgment  of  responsible  oflBcers,  who  are  to  perform 
their  duties  in  this  respect  with  all  possible  care  and  forbearance.  In 
no  case  shall  force  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace  otherwise  than  as  an 
application  of  the  right  of  self-preservation  as  above  defined.  It  must 
be  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  required.  It  can  never  be 
exercised  with  a  view  to  inflicting  punishment  for  acts  already  com- 
mitted." 3 

The  rules  laid  down  in  these  instructions  are  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  current  international  law.  They  are  much  stricter  than  the 
rules  prevalent  before  World  War  I  when  the  right  to  protect  citizens 
abroad  was  subject  to  few  restraints. 

Despite  the  non-intervention  doctrine,  which  required  that  inter- 
vention should  be  used  sparingly,  the  United  States,  until  recent  dec- 
ades, has  been  extremely  lenient  about  using  preventive  intervention  to 
forestall  injury  to  its  citizens.  Even  when  the  danger  to  Americans 
was  slight,  there  were  many  occasions  when  war  ships  were  sent  to 
troubled  regions  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  ready  to  land  troops  at  the 
request  of  Americans  or  of  local  authorities.  The  admonition  of  the 
American  non-intervention  doctrine  that  intervention  must  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort  and  must  be  kept  as  limited  as  possible,  was  not 
heeded  either.  There  were  many  instances  in  which  local  authorities 
would  have  been  able  and  willing  to  grant  the  necessary  protection  to 
Americans,  had  they  been  asked  to  do  so,  or  had  they  been  given 
sufficient  time  before  the  intervention  took  place.  While  proof  of  this 
is  difficult  in  specific  cases,  the  sheer  number  of  incidents  in  which  a 
legitimate  question  could  be  and  was  raised  about  the  need  for  inter- 
vention, makes  it  evident  that  Americans,  in  case  of  doubt,  erred  on 
the  side  of  interventionism.  In  a  number  of  instances,  American  inter- 
vention went  beyond  the  purpose  of  protecting  citizens  and  was  de- 
cidedly punitive.  The  excuse  was  that  the  action  was  a  reprisal  which 
would  deter  future  injury  to  Americans.  While  reprisals  were  neces- 
sary at  times,  it  is  clear  from  the  record  that  the  United  States  did  not 
use  them  with  sufficient  restraint. 

Sites  for  Intervention.  Turning  to  the  second  question — in  what 
regions  of  the  globe  were  interventions  for  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  considered? — the  answer  is  "everywhere."  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  largest  number  of  incidents  arose  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
where  frequent  political  turbulence  in  small  countries  caused  concern 
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for  the  lives  and  property  of  United  States  citizens  and  where  fairly 
small  military  contingents  could  be  shipped  promptly  with  good  pros- 
pects for  their  mission's  success. 

Interventions  in  the  Far  East  were  numerically  in  second  place.  If 
Americans  were  to  be  encouraged  to  enlarge  trade  establishments  in  the 
Far  East,  as  part  of  an  over-all  policy  of  retaining  an  American  foot- 
hold in  that  region,  they  had  to  be  shielded  during  the  many  political 
disturbances  in  which  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  were  in  dan- 
ger. Had  injuries  or  indignities  to  United  States  citizens  been  toler- 
ated, American  prestige  and  influence  in  the  Far  East  would  have 
slumped  dangerously.  Nor  could  the  white  man  expect  justice  from 
Oriental  courts.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  upon  his  country  to  pro- 
tect him  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  West.  What  held  true  of  coun- 
tries like  China  and  Japan,  held  true  to  an  even  greater  extent  for  small 
Pacific  islands  populated  by  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized  tribes.  Na- 
tive governments  were  presumed  to  be  unwilling  and  unable  to  grant 
justice  and  protection,  regardless  of  the  circumstances.  Intervention, 
frequently  punitive,  was  the  sole  remedy.  For  these  reasons,  the  West- 
ern hemisphere,  China  and  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  were  the  most 
frequent  sites  for  intervention  to  protect  American  citizens  and  their 
property.  But  there  was  a  smattering  of  intervention  in  Africa  and  in 
Europe,  as  well. 

Reasons  for  Intervention.  Intervention  on  behalf  of  individual 
American  citizens  took  three  main  forms.  There  were  occasional  land- 
ings on  foreign  soil,  to  pursue  pirates  who  had  molested  American  ship- 
ping. Far  more  common  were  armed  and  unarmed  interventions  to 
protect  American  citizens  and  their  property  from  anti-foreign  riots  or 
injuries  during  civil  wars  and  insurrections.  A  third  purpose,  for  which 
intervention  was  undertaken  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  was  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  economic  privileges  for  American  citizens.  Critics  of 
"dollar  diplomacy"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  this  type  of  inter- 
vention was  definitely  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 

Pirate  Chases.  Intervention  in  the  course  of  pirate  chases  took 
place  mostly  before  1830.  It  was  sanctioned  by  international  law,  and 
as  a  rule,  American  practice  remained  within  the  bounds  set  by  inter- 
national law.  When  American  naval  officers  became  overly  zealous 
they  were  reprimanded.  For  instance,  in  1824,  an  American  mercan- 
tile house  was  robbed  and  a  naval  officer  insulted  by  pirates  who  had  a 
base  at  Foxardo,  Puerto  Rico.  Thereupon  the  navy  landed  a  force 
which,  after  securing  an  apology,  spiked  shore  batteries.  Because  this 
was  considered  excessive,  the  officer  in  charge  was  later  censured  by  his 
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superiors  and  court-martialled.*  In  general,  however,  the  State  De- 
partment approved  the  action  taken  by  naval  officers  who  had  to  act 
without  prior  detailed  instructions. 

The  most  extensive  United  States  operations  to  stop  piracy  and  pro- 
tect American  trade  took  place  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  the  "Bar- 
bary  Pirates,"  rulers  of  small  North  African  states,  preyed  on  commerce 
which  had  failed  to  pay  tribute  to  them.  After  the  United  States  had 
won  independence  from  Britain,  and  its  ships  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
protection  bought  by  the  mother  country,  they  suffered  greatly  from 
Barbary  depredations.  During  the  Washington  and  Adams  adminis- 
trations, the  United  States  tried  to  make  treaties  with  the  Barbary 
powers  promising  tribute  in  return  for  protection  from  attacks.  But 
this  was  humiliating,  as  well  as  ineffective,  because  the  Barbary  powers 
did  not  abide  by  their  agreements.  Reluctantly,  President  Jefferson 
decided  to  dispatch  naval  forces  to  fight  the  Barbary  powers,  though 
Congress  had  not  declared  war.  By  1816,  after  several  campaigns,  this 
policy  finally  succeeded  in  stopping  further  attacks  on  Americans, 

During  the  period  of  hostilities,  the  American  consul  in  Tunis  par- 
ticipated in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  and  es- 
tablish in  his  place  a  rival  pretender  who  would  make  peace  with  the 
United  States.  Commenting  on  this  interference  with  internal  pol- 
itics in  Tripoli,  Secretary  of  State  Madison  wrote  to  the  consul  in  1802: 
"Although  it  does  not  accord  with  the  general  sentiments  or  views  of 
the  United  States,  to  intermeddle  with  the  domestic  controversies  of 
other  countries,  it  cannot  be  unfair,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  war, 
or  the  accomplishment  of  a  reasonable  peace,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
hostile  cooperation  of  others."  ^  In  view  of  the  importance  of  protect- 
ing American  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  difficulty  of  using 
ordinary  diplomatic  means  to  make  agreements  with  the  rulers  of  the 
Barbary  states,  American  intervention  certainly  was  in  accordance  with 
the  American  non-intervention  doctrine,  as  well  as  general  interna- 
tional law. 

Pirate  chases  almost  ceased  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  though 
isolated  instances  recurred  from  time  to  time.  As  late  as  1870  Mex- 
ican territorial  waters  were  invaded  in  pursuit  of  a  pirate  ship,  sail- 
ing under  the  flag  of  El  Salvador.  The  pirates  had  damaged  American 
property  in  Mexico.*  But  such  incidents  were  rare,  not  only  because 
piracy  was  a  diminishing  evil,  but  also  because  the  United  States,  with 
limited  overseas  trade  carried  by  American  ships,  was  less  actively  in- 
terested than  other  maritime  powers  in  keeping  pirates  off  the  ocean 
lanes. 
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Peotection  Against  Domestic  Violence  Before  the  Civil  Wab. 
While  the  United  States  was  only  mildly  interested  in  pirate  chases,  it 
rarely  missed  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  its  citizens  whose 
lives  and  property  faced  physical  destruction  during  civil  disturbances 
in  foreign  countries.  If  it  was  feasible,  both  from  a  military  and  po- 
litical point  of  view,  armed  intervention  was  undertaken,  because  un- 
armed pressures  rarely  yielded  results  quickly  enough  to  forestall  ir- 
reparable harm.  However,  the  dangers  had  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
physical  injury.  The  United  States  would  not  intervene  by  force  of 
arms  to  protect  Americans  from  adverse  economic  legislation,  boycotts, 
or  other  forms  of  discrimination.  This  policy  is  well  summarized  in 
instructions  issued  to  the  American  minister  in  Peru  in  1888  when  the 
Peruvian  government  had  interfered  with  economic  privileges  of  Amer- 
icans. The  State  Department  took  the  following  position:  "Authority 
to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  Peru 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  country  could  only  be  issued  under  the 
authority  of  Congress  .  .  .  The  presence  of  naval  vessels  of  the  United 
States  in  Peruvian  waters  was  and  is  considered  advisable  as  precau- 
tionary, but  authority  to  employ  them  in  forcible  operations  against 
the  government  and  people  of  Peru,  except  in  cases  of  exigent  self- 
defense,  and  protection  of  the  persons  of  their  citizens,  must  be  found 
in  the  enactments  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  '^ 

Landings  on  foreign  soil  to  protect  Americans  and  their  property 
were  first  made  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  after  the  most  pressing 
post-revolutionary  problems  had  been  settled.^  Initially  interventions 
took  place  mostly  in  Pacific  islands,  such  as  the  Marquesas,  Sumatra, 
Samoa,  and  the  Fijis.  When  natives  attacked  American  ships  and 
their  crews,  marine  contingents  were  dispatched  to  land  on  the  islands 
to  forestall  future  attacks  and  to  mete  out  punishment  to  the  natives. 
The  punishment  usually  amounted  to  intervention  because  it  was  far 
more  extensive  than  the  offense  warranted.  For  instance,  when  natives 
attacked  an  American  ship  in  Sumatra  in  1832  and  plundered  it  and 
murdered  some  of  the  crew,  a  punitive  expedition  destroyed  the  town 
from  which  the  attack  had  occurred  and  left  150  dead  natives  behind. 
Prior  to  the  landing  of  troops,  no  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  satis- 
faction without  the  use  of  force,  or  to  find  out  if  the  local  residents  had 
had  good  cause  for  attacking  the  Americans.^ 

After  1841,  interventions  stopped  for  a  twelve  year  period  while  the 
United  States  was  occupied  with  urgent  political  problems  which  re- 
quired keeping  its  military  forces  concentrated  near  home.  These  were 
the  years  of  difiiculties  with  Mexico  and  of  troubles  with  Britain  over 
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Canada  and  the  Oregon  territory.  But  when  these  diflBcultiea  were 
resolved,  and  American  trade  with  the  Far  East  and  with  the  Western 
hemisphere  became  increasingly  lucrative  after  mid-century,  it  was 
again  possible  and  important  to  protect  American  interests  abroad. 

Beginning  in  1854,  there  were  numerous  landings  in  China  to  rescue 
Americans  captured  by  the  Chinese  during  a  civil  war,  to  protect  for- 
eign interests  when  the  Chinese  professed  inability  to  grant  such  pro- 
tection, and  to  guard  Americans  and  American  ships  during  British- 
Chinese  hostilities.^*^  There  were  also  numerous  interventions  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  In  1854  marines  landed  at  Greytown,  Nicara- 
gua, to  protect  the  property  of  an  American  company  which  had  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Nicaraguan  government.  When  the  American  consul 
was  mistreated,  and  company  property  wrecked,  and  an  apology  for 
these  acts  declined,  the  town  was  destroyed  by  bombing.  Again,  de- 
pending on  one's  evaluation  of  the  facts  of  the  situation,  this  incident 
might  be  called  a  reprisal,  rather  than  an  intervention.^^  In  1856 
American  forces  landed  in  Panama  at  the  request  of  the  established 
government  to  protect  Americans  and  their  property  during  a  revolu- 
iton.  Americans  claimed,  with  good  justification,  that  their  landings 
and  subsequent  ones  in  1860,  1865,  and  1868,  were  not  intervention  be- 
cause the  government  had  requested  them,  and  because  the  sole  pur- 
pose was  protection  of  American  citizens.  But  the  revolutionary 
forces  contended  that  intervention  had  occurred  because  the  landings 
strengthened  their  opponents. 

Requests  for  diplomatic  protection  came  from  South  America,  too. 
Since  trade  with  South  America  was  equally,  if  not  more  important 
than  with  Central  America,  a  number  of  Americans  had  ventured  to 
the  far  South  and  asked  for  their  government's  protection  when  their 
lives  and  property  seemed  in  danger.  Americans  in  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, for  example,  asked  for  and  received  protection  during  the  winter 
of  1855  when  revolution  rocked  the  country.  The  Uruguayan  govern- 
ment later  thanked  the  United  States  for  the  protection  which  Uruguay 
could  not  then  give.  In  1858  another  landing  was  requested  and  car- 
ried out  during  a  revolution,  and  a  third  one  took  place  in  1868.  These 
landings  were  approved  by  the  established  government,  but  met  with 
objections  from  the  revolutionary  elements  whose  interests  were  hurt 
by  the  presence  of  American  troops.^^  Since  the  matter  of  consent  to 
the  landings  was  a  controversial  domestic  issue,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
United  States  was  absolved  from  the  charge  of  intervention  merely  be- 
cause one  of  the  warring  factions  had  requested  the  landings.  A  clearer 
case  of  intervention  occurred  in  Paraguay.    When  American  citizens 
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were  injured  and  an  American  ship  was  attacked,  the  United  States 
threatened  armed  intervention  unless  a  settlement  dictated  by  it  was 
accepted.  President  Buchanan  dispatched  forces  for  the  intervention 
in  1858,  but  a  settlement  was  reached  before  the  troops  were  used.^^ 

During  the  American  Civil  War  the  United  States  could  ill  afford  to 
spare  forces  to  protect  Americans  abroad.  Interventions  ceased  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  They  continued  only  in  Japan  because  failure 
to  intervene  there  might  have  done  irreparable  harm  to  American  pres- 
tige. The  American  minister  at  Yedo,  Japan,  was  escorted  by  an 
armed  guard  of  sixty-five  men  to  impress  American  military  might  on 
the  Japanese  during  a  mission  to  settle  claims  arising  from  attacks  on 
the  American  legation  and  on  American  ships  in  Japanese  waters. 
American  naval  units  also  assisted  British,  French  and  Dutch  troops 
during  a  punitive  mission  to  Shimonoseki.  The  U.S.S.  Wyoming  was 
sent  to  Japan  with  instructions  to  abstain  from  hostile  acts  except  if 
"it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  Wyoming  to  use  her  guns  for  the  safety 
of  the  legation  or  of  Americans  residing  in  Japan."  "  The  ship  later 
destroyed  two  hostile  craft  which  had  fired  on  it  in  Japanese  waters,  but 
no  landings  on  Japanese  soil  were  made  by  troops  from  the  Wyoming. 

Protection  Against  Domestic  Violence  After  the  Civil  War. 
After  the  American  Civil  War,  Far  Eastern  interventions  were  resumed 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  and  reached  a  peak  during  the  early  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Thereafter  they  declined  steadily,  until 
Point  zero  was  reached  in  the  late  1930's.  American  troops  landed  on 
various  occasions  in  Japan  to  protect  Americans  during  anti-foreign 
demonstrations.^^  They  went  to  Formosa  to  punish  natives  who  had 
murdered  ship-wrecked  Americans.  Marines  were  dispatched  to  Ko- 
rea to  investigate  the  murder  of  Americans  by  Korean  natives.  When 
Korean  authorities  refused  to  do  justice,  American  forces  went  ashore 
to  destroy  the  forts  from  which  Americans  had  been  attacked.  Two- 
hundred  forty  three  Koreans  and  two  Americans  were  killed.^*  The 
disparity  in  these  numbers  speaks  for  itself.  After  1888  a  part  of  the 
Navy's  Asiatic  squadron  was  stationed  in  Korean  waters  to  assist 
Americans  who  might  be  endangered  as  a  result  of  unsettled  political 
conditions  in  Korea.  Several  landings  took  place.  Troops  also  pro- 
tected their  countrymen  during  political  upheavals  in  Samoa  and  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands — and  incidentally  benefited  one  of  the  warring 
factions.^'^ 

But  the  bulk  of  landings  in  the  Far  East  took  place  in  China.  After 
the  Boxer  uprising,  forces  were  stationed  continuously  in  that  country 
to  protect  Americans,  and  repeated  landings  were  made  almost  every 
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year.^®  Landings  were  particularly  frequent  between  1911-1914,  with 
an  annual  average  of  over  a  dozen.  From  then  on,  until  1932,  not  a 
single  year  passed  without  American  troops  intervening  in  Chinese  af- 
fairs to  secure  protection  for  Americans.  In  the  1926-1927  period 
alone,  there  were  thirty-seven  clashes  with  Chinese  troops  engaged  in 
fighting  the  Chinese  civil  war.  Throughout  these  years,  the  United 
States  alleged  that  it  was  solely  concerned  with  protecting  its  citizens. 
"The  Department  [of  State]  is  opposed  in  principle  to  intervention  of 
foreign  troops  in  settling  local  and  factional  disturbances  in  China."  ^^ 
Yet  regardless  of  American  intentions,  the  frequent  landings  had  seri- 
ous repercussions  on  Chinese  internal  politics.  After  American  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  China  in  1937,  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
was  left  to  Chinese  authorities  and  complaints  about  mistreatment 
were  submitted  to  these  authorities.  In  periods  of  turbulence,  Amer- 
icans were  urged  to  return  home  to  lessen  the  chances  for  unpleasant 
incidents. 

In  the  Western  hemisphere,  the  mounting  interest  in  the  isthmian 
region  was  reflected  in  enlarged  American  investments  and  settlements 
which,  in  turn,  resulted  in  more  interventions  when  political  disturb- 
ances occurred.  Several  interventions  took  place  in  Panama  while  it 
was  still  a  part  of  Colombia,  to  protect  Americans  during  political  up- 
heavals. Some  of  the  landings  preceded  the  actual  outbreak  of  difficul- 
ties, while  others  followed.  After  Panama  became  independent  from 
Colombia  in  1902,  frequent  American  landings  for  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  continued,  but  were  based  on  treaty  rights.^"  The 
marines  also  went  repeatedly  to  Colombia,  with  Colombian  permission, 
to  protect  Americans  against  attacks  by  Mexican  bandits.  Whether  or 
not  consent  was  given  willingly  or  under  duress  is  difficult  to  determine, 
a  difficulty  inherent  in  the  relationship  of  large  powers  with  their  small 
and  weak  neighbors. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  interventions 
in  the  Western  hemisphere  multiplied  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  re- 
flected in  part  the  growing  stakes  abroad  of  American  citizens,  in  part 
the  increased  ability  to  spare  forces  for  the  protection  of  citizens. 
More  and  more,  these  landings  combined  the  purpose  of  influencing  lo- 
cal political  affairs  with  the  purpose  of  protecting  Americans.^^  Local 
approval  for  these  interventions  was  sought  and  granted  more  regu- 
larly. But  this  rarely  lessened  the  interventionary  nature  of  these 
landings  because  undue  diplomatic  pressures  were  used  routinely  if  ap- 
proval could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  The  futility  of  resisting  Amer- 
ican demands  for  consent  to  intervention  is  illustrated  by  events  in 
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Cuba  in  1912,  During  a  negro  revolt  in  the  island,  the  United  States 
stationed  ships  off  Cuba  to  be  ready  to  disembark  marines,  if  required 
for  the  protection  of  Americans.  President  Taft  telegraphed  the  Presi- 
dent of  Cuba  that  the  landings  would  not  be  intervention  in  the  revolt 
but  merely  a  measure  of  precaution.  The  Cuban  President  demurred 
because  he  felt  capable  of  handling  the  situation  without  foreign  aid, 
and  because  American  landings  would  serve  to  discredit  his  govern- 
ment. Secretary  of  State  Knox  replied  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment did  "not  undertake  first  to  consult  the  Cuban  Government  if  a 
crisis  arose  requiring  a  temporary  landing  somewhere  to  protect  life 
and  property  on  the  broad  principles  of  international  practice."  ^^  In 
the  American  view,  protection  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  was  a 
paramount  right  not  to  be  hampered  by  considerations  of  politically  ill 
effects  which  it  might  have  on  the  government  of  another  country. 

The  majority  of  Western  hemisphere  interventions  after  1900  were 
made  in  the  Caribbean  area,  mostly  in  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua.^' 
When  conditions  in  a  particular  country  were  unusually  disturbed,  that 
country  might  be  subject  to  a  whole  series  of  landings  in  succession. 
For  instance,  ten  separate  landings  were  made  in  Honduras  in  1924, 
In  addition  to  the  Central  American  region,  several  landings  were  made 
in  Mexico,  all  of  them  over  the  protest  of  Mexican  authorities.  Usual- 
ly the  United  States  claimed  that  the  injuries  suffered  by  Americans 
were  inflicted  by  bandits  which  Mexican  authorities  were  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  restrain.  To  cope  with  the  menace,  the  United  States, 
at  times,  sent  relatively  large  contingents  of  American  troops  into  Mex- 
ico. Thus  several  thousand  soldiers  were  dispatched  to  capture  the 
bandit  leader  Villa  during  Woodrow  Wilson's  presidency .^^ 

With  the  advent  of  the  good-neighbor  policy,  armed  intervention  to 
protect  citizens  abroad  ceased  for  all  practical  purposes.  During  rev- 
olutions Americans  were  advised  to  leave  the  country  when  danger  to 
alien  lives  and  property  was  likely.  When  injuries  did  occur,  and 
proper  compensation  was  delayed,  the  State  Department  worked  pa- 
tiently and  unobtrusively  to  get  justice  for  Americans.  All  else  fail- 
ing, economic  pressures  might  be  applied.  But  the  marines  were  kept 
at  home,  even  in  the  face  of  vociferous  public  and  Congressional  pres- 
sure to  the  contrary. 

The  spring  of  1958  brought  one  conspicuous  exception.  Vice-Pres- 
ident Nixon  was  attacked  and  insulted  by  mobs  during  a  good-will  tour 
of  Venezuela.  Local  police  seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  him 
and  his  party  of  high  government  officials  adequately.  Here  was  a 
clear  case  of  need  not  only  to  protect  prominent  American  citizens  from 
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possible  murder,  but  also  to  safeguard  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States;  for  insults  heaped  on  the  vice-president  were  meant  as  insults 
to  his  country.  Because  of  these  political  implications,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  strong  public  indignation  in  the  United  States  in  general,  and 
the  White  House  in  particular,  four  companies  of  marines  were  sent  to 
American  bases  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  United  States  promised 
that  they  would  not  continue  on  to  Venezuela,  except  at  the  request  of 
the  Venezuelan  government.  Fortunately,  the  vice-presidential  party 
was  able  to  leave  unharmed,  without  marine  help.  That  the  United 
States  would  have  meekly  allowed  its  vice-president  to  be  murdered  by 
hostile  mobs  in  Venezuela  seems  doubtful.  If  an  actual  landing  had 
been  essential  to  snatch  him  and  his  party  from  his  pursuers,  it  would 
probably  have  been  undertaken,  without  worrying  about  the  formal- 
ities of  an  oflBcial  invitation. 

The  incident  awakened  bitter  memories  in  Latin  America,  ever-con- 
cerned over  a  resurgence  of  Yankee  interventionism  and  pseudo-inter- 
ventionism.2^  Yet  the  circumstances  were  so  unusual  that  the  case 
could  not  be  construed  as  a  precedent  for  a  renewed  policy  of  armed 
protection  of  Americans.  It  was  deplorable  that  Latin-American  fears 
about  United  States'  intentions  were  compounded  by  another  perfectly 
proper,  but  politically  ill-timed,  marine  move  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
United  States  had  clung  to  is  policy  of  patient  negotiations  when  Cuban 
rebels  had  kidnapped  a  number  of  American  soldiers  and  businessmen 
as  protest  against  alleged  American  support  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
established  government  of  dictator  Fulgencio  Batista.  After  the  Amer- 
icans had  been  released  unharmed,  marines  were  sent  into  Cuban  terri- 
tory, with  the  consent  of  the  Cuban  government,  to  guard  the  sources 
of  water  for  the  American  base  at  Guantanamo.  Many  Latin  Amer- 
icans considered  this  entry  of  armed  Americans  on  Cuban  soil  as  pre- 
ventive intervention,  intended  to  forestall  future  kidnappings  of 
Americans.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  this  was  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  American  motives,  it  would  have  been  wise,  as  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  had  admonished  in  1934,  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of 
intervention  when  no  objectives  of  extreme  political  significance  were 
at  stake. 

Aside  from  landings  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
there  were  only  a  few  isolated  instances  of  armed  intervention  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  One  example  occurred  in  Africa,  in  the  spring  of 
1860,  when  American  forces  were  sent  to  Kisembo,  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  to  keep  their  countrymen  from  harm  during  internal  political 
upheavals.28    Another  intervention  took  place  in  1882  when  the  foreign 
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quarters  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  were  endangered  during  British-Eg3T>- 
tian  fighting.  An  American  warship  stood  by,  and  later  ordered  naval 
personnel  ashore  to  protect  American  interests.  An  example  of  inter- 
vention in  Asia  Minor  happened  in  1922  when  American  destroyers 
were  sent  to  Smyrna  for  the  protection  of  Americans  during  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Turks.  They  landed  forces,  after  securing  the  consent 
of  local  authorities.  How  willingly  and  freely  consent  was  granted 
when  local  officials  negotiated  with  the  commanders  of  a  mighty  fleet, 
is  difficult  to  determine. 

The  dearth  of  interventions  in  the  interior  of  Europe  and  Africa  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  navy  and  marines  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  these  missions,  had  no  access  to  these  regions.  Interventions 
in  far-off  countries  were  usually  closely  related  to  naval  movements 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  If  an  American  vessel  was  nearby  when 
Americans  were  in  danger,  the  likelihood  of  intervention  was  great. 
But  when  naval  vessels  were  far  away,  it  was  often  impossible  to  send 
help  quickly  enough  to  be  of  value,  even  when  intervention  was  urgent. 

In  the  decades  following  World  War  II,  when  many  of  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  were  rocked  by  revolution  and  civil  wars, 
American  naval  contingents  were  stationed  nearby.  Their  mere  pres- 
ence, it  was  hoped,  would  reduce  the  chance  of  injury  to  Americans, 
If  worst  came  to  worst,  they  could  evacuate  Americans  promptly  from 
danger  zones.  While  the  need  to  protect  Americans  was  given  weight, 
it  was  apparently  an  incidental  rather  than  express  purpose.  Naval 
contingents  were  sent  to  those  regions  only  where  a  show  of  American 
force  might  help  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  West. 

When  marines  landed  in  Lebanon  in  1958,  after  an  invitation  of  con- 
tested validity,  the  announcement  that  protection  of  Americans  was 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  landings  seemed  incongruous  when  Americans 
had  not  been  molested  previously.  In  fact,  the  landings  as  such  cre- 
ated ill  will  which  made  attacks  on  Americans  and  their  property  more 
likely  than  ever  before.  Quite  obviously,  there  was  no  real  return 
to  a  policy  of  armed  protection  of  Americans.  The  right  to  protect 
them  was  incidental,  and  was  stressed  primarily  as  a  cloak  for  other 
purposes. 

Quest  for  Economic  Privileges.  Interventions  to  secure  economic 
privileges  for  Americans  consist  of  two  types.  There  are  those  in  which 
economic  privileges  were  sought  primarily  for  political  reasons,  and 
those  in  which  economic  motives  predominated.  The  first  group  has 
been  discussed  already.  To  it  belong  interventions  in  the  Far  East 
designed  to  establish  an  American  foothold,  and  dollar  diplomacy  in 
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the  Far  East  and  Latin  America.  In  the  second  group — interventions 
dictated  largely  by  economic  reasons — several  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. There  were  Secretary  Blaine's  attempts  to  calm  the  troubled 
waters  of  strife  among  Latin  American  states  so  that  there  could  be 
"business  as  usual";  and  there  were  a  few  incidents — in  Mexico,  for 
example — where  pressure  was  brought  to  spare  Americans  abroad  from 
laws  impairing  their  economic  privileges.  What  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed are  cases  where  the  United  States  intervened  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  securing  economic  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  its  citizens  in 
the  future.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  rare,  and  the  few  which  will  be  cited 
are  not  interventions  in  the  legal  sense.  However,  according  to  the 
prevailing  views  in  the  United  States  at  the  time,  they  were  contrary 
to  the  American  non-intervention  doctrine  because  they  involved  dip- 
lomatic contacts  which  were  not  essential.  The  two  outstanding  in- 
cidents, are  participation  in  the  conferences  settling  the  fate  of  the 
African  Congo,  and  participation  in  the  Algeciras  conference  on  Mor- 
occo. 

In  1884  Germany  called  together  an  international  conference  at  Ber- 
lin to  discuss  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  Congo  re- 
gion, and  rules  to  be  observed  in  opening  up  other  parts  of  Africa.  The 
United  States  accepted  the  invitation,  but  limited  its  representatives  to 
discussion,  rather  than  permitting  them  to  sign  any  agreements  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  any  action.  President  Arthur  explained 
his  policy  to  the  American  people  in  his  third  annual  message:  "The 
rich  and  populous  valley  of  the  Congo  is  being  opened  to  commerce  .  .  . 
The  United  States  cannot  be  indifferent  to  this  work,  nor  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  citizens  involved  in  it.  It  may  become  advisable  for  us  to 
cooperate  with  other  commercial  powers  in  promoting  the  rights  of 
trade  and  residence  in  the  Congo  Valley,  free  from  the  interference  or 
political  control  of  any  one  nation."  ^^ 

Nevertheless,  the  American  people  were  disturbed  about  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  Berlin  conference.  President  Arthur's  administration 
incurred  violent  criticism  from  Democrats  in  Congress  and  from  op- 
ponents in  the  domestic  press  for  having  breached,  as  it  was  charged, 
the  traditional  American  policy  of  non-interference  in  European  polit- 
ical matters.^*  President  Cleveland,  who  had  come  into  office  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  in  1885,  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  complaints.  In  effect  he  accused  Arthur  of  authorizing 
American  delegates  at  the  Berlin  conference  to  sign  an  act  that  made 
"the  United  States  appear,  without  reserve  or  qualification,  as  sig- 
natories to  a  joint  international  engagement  imposing  on  the  signers 
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the  conservation  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  distant  regions  where  we 
have  no  established  interest  or  control."  ^^  The  charge  was  unfair, 
because  it  was  well  understood  by  all  signatories  that  signing  of  the 
Berlin  Act,  without  ratification,  had  no  legal  consequences.  And  rat- 
ification never  took  place  because  of  the  fear  of  involvement  in  Eur- 
opean affairs.  Yet  the  fact  that  such  a  charge  was  made  by  a  man 
of  Cleveland's  caliber,  shows  how  extremely  distasteful  participation 
in  European  affairs  was  to  Americans. 

Nonetheless,  in  1906,  the  United  States  ratified  the  General  Act  and 
protocol  of  the  Algeciras  conference  which  had  dealt  with  the  rela- 
tions of  Morocco  with  foreign  powers.  The  ship  of  state  was  then 
captained  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  was  eager  to  shoulder  the  "white 
man's  burden,"  and  willing  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  colonial  problems 
which  might  otherwise  lead  to  war  between  Germany  and  the  Anglo- 
French  entente.  Putting  its  own  convenient  interpretation  on  Amer- 
ican policy,  a  Senate  resolution  explained  that  ratification  occured  only 
to  aid  commerce  with  Morocco  "and  without  purpose  to  depart  from  the 
traditional  American  foreign  policy  which  forbids  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  settlement  of  political  questions  which  are  entirely 
European  in  their  scope."  ^"  Similar  reservations  were  attached  to 
other  international  agreements  ratified  by  the  United  States,  such  as 
the  Hague  conventions  of  1899  and  1907,  for  example.  This  face-sav- 
ing escalator  clause  permitted  international  cooperation  without  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine  at  home. 

Protection  of  Citizens  and  the  Non-Intervention  Doctrine, 
How  could  frequent  American  interventions  for  the  protection  of  cit- 
izens in  foreign  countries  be  reconciled  with  the  non-intervention  doc- 
trine? The  answer  is  simple.  There  was  no  need  to  reconcile  them 
because  the  United  States  did  not  consider  measures  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  citizens  as  intervention.  When  the  interventionary  charac- 
ter of  these  measures  was  finally  conceded  in  the  twentieth  century, 
armed  protection  of  citizens  stopped  and  unarmed  coercion  on  their 
behalf  dwindled. 

At  no  time  in  American  history  was  it  considered  a  right  and  duty  to 
secure  economic  privileges  for  American  citizens  by  intervention,  ex- 
cept when  economics  was  the  hand-maiden  of  politics.  This  explains 
the  great  reluctance  of  presidents  and  secretaries  of  state  to  participate 
in  international  economic  agreements  which  the  American  public  might 
brand  as  intervention  and  to  which  the  Senate  would  very  likely  refuse 
its  consent. 

It  remains  to  be  explained  why  the  United  States  resorted  to  armed 
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intervention  so  frequently — probably  more  frequently  than  any  other 
nation.^^  There  are  several  reasons.  The  United  States,  more  than 
many  other  nations,  cherished  the  right  of  individual  citizens  to  enjoy 
personal  liberty,  free  from  unjust  impairment.  At  times  it  was  willing 
to  safeguard  this  right  at  a  cost  in  men,  materials  and  good-will  which 
was  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  interven- 
tion. Another  reason  for  American  eagerness  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
its  citizens  lies  in  the  exaggerated  pride  aflElicting  most  young  nations. 
Their  people  are  quick  to  resent  any  real  or  fancied  insult  to  their  pres- 
tige, especially  at  a  time  when  their  military  power  is  growing  and  they 
have  been  reasonably  successful  in  their  international  relations.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  Americans  were  venturing  into  foreign 
lands  under  a  new  flag  which  commanded  little  respect  at  the  outset, 
and  it  was  important  to  build  respect  for  that  flag  by  insisting  that  the 
rights  protected  by  it  be  granted  to  their  fullest  extent.  Besides,  the 
virus  of  jingoism  had  infected  large  numbers  of  Americans  after  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  interventions  for  the 
protection  of  citizens  provided  a  convenient  outlet  for  aggressive  in- 
stincts. In  the  age  of  imperialism,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  policeman 
concept  and  Taft's  strenuous  efforts  to  export  American  capital  and 
businessmen  made  prompt,  effective  protection  of  citizens  abroad  a 
sine  qua  non. 

However  eager  the  United  States  was  to  guard  Americans  in  foreign 
lands,  it  could  not  extend  a  full  measure  of  protection  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Limited  military  resources,  geographical  barriers,  and  fear  of 
strong  local  resistance,  were  effectual  curbs.  These  factors  made  it 
impractical,  in  general,  to  intervene  in  Europe  and  Africa.  They  made 
it  most  convenient  to  interfere  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  particularly 
in  Central  America.  They  also  explain  why  the  United  States  in- 
tervened more  often  at  times  of  general  political  tranquility,  less  often 
at  times  when  the  nation  was  involved  in  major  diplomatic  ventures  or 
domestic  upheavals.  But  these  factors  do  not  explain  the  large  number 
of  interventions  which  took  place  in  the  Far  East.  As  discussed  pre- 
viously, these  interventions  in  an  area  which  was  far  removed  from  the 
United  States,  where  American  troops  would  not  normally  be  stationed, 
are  explained  by  the  political  importance  of  keeping  American  mer- 
chants and  diplomats  in  Asia. 

Legal  Right  to  Enforce  the  Laws  of  Humanity.  American  in- 
tervention on  behalf  of  individuals  whose  lives  and  property  were  en- 
dangered in  foreign  countries  was  not  limited  to  American  citizens. 
There  were  also  interventions  for  the  protection  of  foreigners  whose 
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governments  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  protect  them  from  persecution 
or  from  excesses  committed  in  the  course  of  warfare.  These  interven- 
tions took  the  form  of  requests  to  foreign  countries  for  changes  in 
policy,  of  verbal  reprimands,  and  occasionally,  of  threats  of  economic 
pressures  or  refusal  of  diplomatic  recognition.  There  was  no  use  or 
threat  of  use  of  armed  force,  however;  the  pressure  was  moral  and  ma- 
terial, rather  than  military.  While  humanitarian  interventions  were 
considered  legal  and  even  laudable  throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  are  grave  doubts  about  their  legality  under  the  international 
law  of  the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  general  agreement  among  states  that  a  body 
of  law,  called  the  "laws  of  humanity"  exists.^^  These  laws  are  broken 
when  a  state  undertakes  wholesale  and  systematic  violation  of  life, 
liberty  and  property  of  groups  of  peoples  within  its  borders  because 
they  differ  in  race,  religion,  or  political  views  from  the  majority  of  the 
population,  or  when  a  state  resorts  to  excessive  violence  during  war  and 
destroys  civilian  lives  and  property  without  corresponding  major  mil- 
itary benefits.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  have  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  an  of- 
fending state  to  stop  violations  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  if  permission 
has  not  been  granted  by  treaty  or  otherwise. 

Adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  does  impose  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  the  obligation  to  promote  and  encourage 
"respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion."  (Art.  1)  But 
violations  of  this  provision,  must  be  prosecuted  collectively,  and  there 
has  been  much  controversy  about  the  scope  of  the  enforcement  power, 
if  any,  which  the  United  Nations  possesses.^^  Besides,  it  has  been 
arduous  to  unite  a  majority  of  the  member  nations  in  mere  condemna- 
tory resolutions — quite  aside  from  any  enforcement  action — because 
accused  nations  claimed  that  atrocities  were  "domestic  events"  be- 
yond United  Nations'  jurisdiction,  or  that  they  involved  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  police  power  against  civil  disobedience  and  treason. 

Nor  do  the  war  crimes  trials  held  after  World  War  II  provide  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  laws  of  humanity  may  be  enforced  by  nations 
whose  citizens  did  not  suffer  directly  from  atrocities,  and  who  have  no 
other  specific  grant  of  authority  to  avenge  outraged  humanity.  The 
United  States  repeatedly  claimed  during  the  war  that  it  possessed  the 
right  to  punish  Axis  leaders  for  war  crimes  and  vowed  to  use  this  right 
jointly  with  its  allies:  "It  is  our  intention  that  just  and  sure  punishment 
shall  be  meted  out  to  the  ringleaders  responsible  for  the  organized  mur- 
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der  of  thousands  of  innocent  persons  and  the  commission  of  atrocities 
which  have  violated  every  tenet  of  the  Christian  faith,"  ^^  But  des- 
pite strenuous  efforts  to  shroud  the  war  crime  trials  after  the  war  in 
cloaks  of  legality,  they  seemed  to  be  essentially  political  because  only 
war  criminals  in  the  Axis  camp  were  tried.  Had  there  been  a  sincere 
attempt  to  set  a  precedent  for  vindicating  the  laws  of  humanity  by  the 
community  of  nations,  the  trials  would  have  been  conducted  by  a  neu- 
tral court,  rather  than  by  the  plaintiff  nations,  and  would  have  included 
Allied  as  well  as  Axis  war  criminals.^^ 

Even  in  the  days  when  humanitarian  interventions  were  still  con- 
sidered legal,  the  United  States  indulged  only  rarely.  The  reasons 
were  well  expressed  by  Secretary  of  State  Lewis  Cass  in  1857:  "There 
are  cruelties  and  outrages  of  such  a  revolting  nature  that  it  is  natural, 
laudable  indeed,  that  when  they  occur,  they  should  meet  with  general 
condemnation.  But  this  duty  to  'outraged  humanity'  should  be  left  to 
the  action  of  individuals,  and  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  for 
it  is  manifest  that  if  one  government  assume  the  power  to  judge  and 
censure  the  proceedings  of  another  or  the  laws  it  recognizes,  in  cases 
which  do  not  affect  their  own  interests  or  the  rights  of  their  citizens, 
the  intercourse  of  nations  will  soon  become  a  system  of  crimination  and 
recrimination  hostile  to  friendly  communication.  For  the  principle  of 
interference  being  once  admitted,  its  application  may  be  indefinitely 
extended,  depending  for  its  exercise  on  the  opinion  which  each  country 
may  form  of  the  civil  polity  of  another,  and  of  its  practical  opera- 
tion." 36 

Whenever  the  United  States  broke  with  its  traditional  non-inter- 
vention policy,  it  used  Secretary  of  State  Hamilton  Fish's  argument 
that  the  general  rule  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
countries  does  not  apply  if  "the  grievance  adverted  to  is  so  enormous, 
as  to  impart  to  it,  as  it  were,  a  cosmopolitan  character,  in  the  redress 
of  which  all  countries,  governments  and  creeds  alike  are  interested."  ^"^ 

Breaches  of  the  non-intervention  policy  were  probably  even  less  com- 
mon than  appears  from  the  record  of  cases  in  which  a  definite  choice 
between  intervention  and  non-intervention  had  to  be  made.  For  it 
would  seem  that  the  endless  number  of  small  and  large  scale  outrages 
against  the  laws  of  humanity  which  have  smirched  mankind's  record 
in  the  last  two  centuries,  and  which  were  widely  known  and  denounced, 
must  have  inspired  many  more  pleas  for  intervention  than  those  re- 
corded in  official  documents.  Many  such  pleas  never  became  a  matter 
of  record  and  of  official  action,  because  it  was  so  well  known  that  non- 
intervention was  the  established  policy.    On  the  other  hand,  the  num- 
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ber  of  interventions  which  took  place  is  somewhat  larger  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  Many  "unofficial"  interpositions  were  really  official 
acts,  performed  by  diplomatic  officers  in  a  personal  capacity  merely 
to  dodge  the  charge  that  there  had  been  a  breach  of  the  non-interven- 
tion policy,  or  in  modern  times,  that  there  had  been  a  breach  of  in- 
ternational law. 

The  Ties  of  Blood.  Turning  to  the  second  question — in  what  re- 
gions of  the  globe  were  humanitarian  interventions  considered? — the 
answer,  as  with  protection  of  citizens,  is  "everywhere."  But  again, 
there  is  a  geographical  predominance.  Only  this  time  the  predom- 
inance lies  in  Europe,  rather  than  in  the  Western  hemisphere  or  the 
Far  East.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  United  States  intervened 
on  behalf  of  foreigners  as  a  rule  only  when  groups  of  American  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States  urged  intervention.  These  requests  came 
mostly  from  kinfolk  of  persecuted  peoples.  Since  the  majority  of 
Americans  were  of  European  origin,  the  majority  of  requests  for  inter- 
vention were  made  on  behalf  of  Europeans.  Furthermore,  between 
1864  and  1912,  when  most  interventions  occurred,  Americans  were 
much  better  informed  about  events  in  Europe  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  A  pogrom  in  Russia  or  Rumania  was  far  more  likely  to 
receive  space  in  the  press  than  the  wholesale  extermination  of  African 
tribes  or  Indian  peoples.  News  about  crimes  against  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity in  non-European  regions  rarely  reached  the  American  people 
in  time  to  try  to  stop  the  crimes,  whereas  news  about  European  events 
travelled  fast  and  was  avidly  read  and  discussed  by  kinfolk  of  the 
persecuted. 

Religious  Persecution:  Pre-Civil  War  Attitude.  When  inter- 
ventions took  place,  they  were  designed  to  stop  one  of  four  evils. 
Their  purpose  was  to  save  people  from  religious  persecution,  to  pro- 
tect political  minorities,  to  stop  mistreatment  of  primitive  peoples 
and  slaves,  or  to  halt  cruelties  committed  on  war  prisoners  and  non- 
belligerents  in  the  course  of  war.  Requests  for  interventions  on  be- 
half of  oppressed  religious  groups,  particularly  Jews,  lead  in  fre- 
quency. Before  the  Civil  War,  such  requests  were  mostly  denied.  If 
granted,  any  action  taken  usually  was  very  informal  to  avoid  official 
involvement  of  the  United  States  government. 

One  of  the  earliest  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  non-intervention  oc- 
curred in  1840  when  Secretary  of  State  Forsyth  instructed  the  Ameri- 
can charge  at  Constantinople  to  interpose  his  good  offices  with  Turkish 
authorities  to  ease  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  Damascus.  But  when 
intervention  was  requested  five  years  later  to  stop  religious  persecu- 
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tion  in  Sardinia,  Secretary  of  State  Buchanan  declined  with  these 
words:  "They  [the  Turks]  have  their  system  and  we  have  ours;  and 
it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  this  Government  not  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  regulations  of  foreign  governments,  more  especially  in 
questions  of  religion."  ^^  Likewise,  in  1855  Secretary  of  State  Marcy 
refused  to  press  Turkey  to  repeal  a  law  decreeing  the  death  penalty 
for  Moslems  who  embraced  Christianity.  And  Secretary  of  State 
Everett  stated  in  a  letter  written  in  1853  to  the  American  representa- 
tive in  Turkey  that  missionaries  in  pagan  lands  are  entitled  to  all 
privileges  of  foreigners  abroad,  but  "it  would  be  a  source  of  endless 
embarrassment  to  attempt  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  regular  tri- 
bunals when  such  missionaries  are  condemned  for  teaching  doctrines 
not  tolerated  by  the  secular  power,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  treaty 
guarantee  for  toleration."  ^^ 

In  1857  the  non-intervention  rule  was  breached,  without  any  dis- 
cernible reason  for  making  an  exception,  when  Secretary  of  State  Cass 
instructed  the  American  minister  in  Switzerland  to  seek  abandonment 
of  anti-Jewish  discrimination  in  four  Swiss  cantons.  In  the  same 
year,  an  American  consul  was  permitted  to  join  with  other  foreign 
consuls  in  a  protest  against  execution  of  a  Jew  for  blasphemy  in  one 
of  the  Mohammedan  Barbary  States.  That  these  interventions  had 
been  exceptions  became  clear  when  Cass  refused  a  year  later  to  in- 
tervene on  behalf  of  foreign  Christians  in  Turkey  and  Jews  in  the 
Papal  dominions  and,  in  unequivocal  terms,  declared  his  opposition 
to  intervention  for  humanitarian  reasons.**^  President  Buchanan 
shared  the  views  of  his  Secretary  of  State.  He  refused  to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  a  Jewish  boy  allegedly  abducted  from  his  parents'  home 
and  baptized  by  force  because  he  had  "long  been  convinced  that  it  is 
neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  of  this  government  to  exercise  a  moral 
censorship  over  the  conduct  of  other  independent  governments  and  to 
rebuke  them  for  acts  which  may  be  deemed  arbitrary  and  unjust  to- 
ward their  own  citizens  or  subjects.  Such  a  practice  would  tend  to 
embroil  us  with  all  nations.  We  ourselves  would  not  permit  any 
foreign  power  thus  to  interfere  with  our  domestic  concerns  and  enter 
protests  against  the  legislation  or  the  action  of  our  government  to- 
wards our  own  citizens.  If  such  an  attempt  were  made,  we  should 
promptly  advise  such  a  government  in  return  to  confine  themselves 
to  their  own  affairs  and  not  intermeddle  with  our  concerns.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  defend  the  rights  of  our  own  citizens  under  treaties 
or  the  law  of  nations  whenever  and  wherever  these  may  be  assailed  by 
the  government  of  any  foreign  country."  ^^ 
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The  Sewaed-Fish  Interlude.  Interventions  to  stop  crimes  against 
the  laws  of  humanity  became  more  common  during  a  thirteen  year 
period  between  1864  and  1877  when  William  Seward  and  Hamilton 
Fish  were  Secretary  of  State.  In  1864  the  American  representative 
in  Morocco  was  authorized  to  "exert  all  proper  influence"  to  prevent 
outrages  to  Jews.^^  Secretary  of  State  Seward  also  approved  the  ac- 
tion of  the  American  representative  in  Japan  who  had  protested  the 
mistreatment  of  Japanese  Christians,  and  urged  him  to  work  for  better 
treatment  of  Christians.^^  When  the  Japanese  emperor  in  1868  pro- 
hibited the  Christian  religion  in  Japan,  the  United  States  complained, 
that  this  violated  treaty  terms,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  religious 
tolerance  prevailing  throughout  the  world.^^  What  prompted  Secre- 
tary Seward  to  depart  from  the  precedent  of  non-intervention  in  these 
matters  remains  conjectural.  He  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
greater  fervor  on  behalf  of  human  rights  whipped  up  by  the  Civil 
War.  Or  the  explanation  may  lie  in  Seward's  belief  that  the  United 
States  should  participate  in  world  affairs  to  the  fullest  extent  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  make  its  opinions  known.  The  fact  that  the 
Civil  War  prevented  him  from  political  interventions  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  favored  and  forced  him  to  become  a  vocal  adversary 
of  political  interventionism,  may  also  account  for  his  eagerness  at 
least  to  engage  in  humanitarian  interventions. 

Seward's  policy  was  continued  by  Secretary  of  State  Fish  in  the 
1870's.  Fish  believed  in  a  limited  right  of  humanitarian  intervention. 
Accordingly  he  refused  in  1871  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Christians  in 
Turkey,  but  he  interceded  on  behalf  of  Roumanian  Jews  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  informed  Roumania  that  while  the  United  States  had 
"no  disposition  or  intention  to  give  offense  by  impertinently  interfer- 
ing in  the  internal  affairs  of  Roumania,  it  is  deemed  to  be  due  to 
humanity  to  remonstrate  against  any  license  or  impunity  which  may 
have  attended  the  outrages  in  that  country."  *^  In  the  same  year, 
the  American  consul  in  Bucharest  joined  with  representatives  from 
other  powers  in  protesting  anti-semitic  atrocities,  and  the  American 
government  approved.^® 

The  United  States  even  instructed  its  representative  in  Austria- 
Hungary  in  1872  to  prevail  on  authorities  in  that  country  "to  dis- 
charge its  duty  as  a  protecting  power"  to  shield  Roumanian  Jews. 
"Although  we  are  not  a  party  to  that  instrument  [treaty  pledging 
minority  protection],  and,  as  a  rule,  scrupulously  abstain  from  inter- 
fering, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  public  affairs  of  that  quarter 
[Europe],  the  grievance  adverted  to  is  so  enormous,  as  to  impart  to 
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it,  as  it  were,  a  cosmopolitan  character  .  .  ."^"^    Similar  directions 
were  given  to  the  American  representative  in  Russia.*^ 

Secretary  Fish  also  instructed  the  American  representative  in 
Japan  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  native  Christians  there.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  no  American  treaty  rights  had  been  violated,  but 
felt  that  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  uphold  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity.*^ There  was  also  intervention  to  ease  the  lot  of  a  French 
Catholic  order  in  Mexico,^"  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  held  cap- 
tive by  the  Paris  commune.^^  When  American  and  Hawaiian  mis- 
sionaries in  Micronesia  were  injured  by  aborigines,  the  United  States 
intervened  to  protect  its  own  citizens  as  well  as  the  Hawaiians.  Pro- 
tection of  the  Hawaiians  was  excused  on  the  ground  that  the  natives 
of  Micronesia  did  not  acknowledge  the  obligations  of  international 
law." 

Apathy,  Vacillation  and  Pussy-Footing.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  Grant  administration,  public  interest  in  foreign  affairs  began 
to  wane  and  remained  at  a  low  ebb  until  the  1890's,  when  many  of  the 
domestic  problems  which  had  occupied  the  United  States  since  Civil 
War  days,  had  been  solved.  Public  apathy  towards  foreign  events  is 
reflected  in  decreased  official  zeal  to  comply  with  demands  for  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  persecuted  foreigners.  Requests  for  interven- 
tion by  American  co-religionists  of  persecuted  peoples  were  either 
denied  outright,  or  handled  on  a  semi-official  level.  For  instance, 
Secretary  of  State  Evarts  would  not  officially  intervene  on  behalf  of 
Jews  in  the  Barbary  States,  but  suggested  unofficial  aid  by  the  Ameri- 
can representative  instead:  **No  official  interposition  in  behalf  of 
Israelites  who  are  Moorish  subjects  can  be  sanctioned,  as  this  would 
be  improper  in  itself,  and  would  be  a  precedent  against  us  which 
could  not  be  gainsaid.  Still  there  might  be  cases  in  which  humanity 
would  dictate  a  disregard  of  technicalities,  if  your  personal  influence 
would  shield  Hebrews  from  oppression."  '^^  Secretary  Evarts  also 
suggested  informal  action  to  protect  the  Jews  in  Tangier,  and  in  1880, 
to  protect  Moroccan  Jews. 

The  power  of  recognition  was  used  half-heartedly  at  times  to  secure 
better  treatment  for  foreign  Jews.  Thus  Evarts  informed  the  Ameri- 
can minister  to  Austria-Hungary  in  1879  that  American  Jews  had 
asked  him  to  exert  his  influence  on  behalf  of  Roumanian  Jews.  He 
pointed  out  that:  "while  I  should  not  be  warranted  in  making  a  com- 
pliance with  their  wishes  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  establishment  of  official 
relations  with  that  country,  yet  any  terms  favorable  to  the  interest 
of  this  much-injured  people  which  you  may  be  able  to  secure  in  the 
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negotiations  now  pending  with  the  government  of  Roumania  would 
be  agreeable  and  gratifying  to  this  Department."^* 

In  1880  the  American  minister  at  Vienna  was  once  more  instructed 
to  raise  the  question  of  persecution  of  Jews  during  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  ofl&cial  relations  between  Roumania  and  the  United 
States.^^  It  was  hoped  that  Roumanians  would  conclude,  without 
being  told  so  bluntly,  that  good  relations  with  the  United  States  de- 
pended on  more  considerate  treatment  of  the  Jewish  minority. 

But  even  unoflScial  intervention  was  not  used  consistently.  For  in- 
stance, Evarts  refused  in  1881  to  bring  pressure  of  any  sort  on  Russia 
to  ease  the  hardships  imposed  on  Jews  there.  His  successor,  James  G. 
Blaine,  was  equally  vacillating  in  his  policy.  In  one  instance  he  re- 
fused to  intercede  on  behalf  of  Jews  in  Russia.  Yet  on  another  occa- 
sion he  proposed  that  the  United  States  and  Britain  should  initiate  a 
movement  with  other  powers  to  influence  Russia  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  its  whole  Jewish  population.  Nothing  came  of  this  pro- 
posals^ And  in  1881  Blaine  authorized  unoflBcial  intercession  on  be- 
half of  the  Jews  in  Tangier  and  Morocco.^'^ 

Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  who  followed  Blaine,  was  a  conserva- 
tive corporation  lawyer  who  believed  that  inaction  was  the  safest 
policy.s^  His  timid  approach  to  foreign  policy  is  mirrored  in  in- 
structions issued  to  the  American  representative  in  Russia  in  1882, 
who  was  informed  that  he  might,  if  he  thought  it  would  help,  at  the 
proper  opportunity  and  with  the  proper  deference  inform  the  Russian 
government  that  "the  feeling  of  friendship  which  the  United  States 
entertains  for  Russia  prompts  this  Government  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  Imperial  Government  will  find  means  to  cause  the  persecu- 
tion of  these  unfortunate  fellow-beings  [Jews}  to  cease."  ^^  But  Fre- 
linghuysen reminded  the  American  representative  that  "However  much 
this  Republic  may  disapprove  of  affairs  in  other  nationalities,  it  does 
not  conceive  that  it  is  its  right  or  province  officiously  and  offensively 
to  intermeddle."  ^^ 

The  conviction  that  an  appeal  would  be  useless  or  might  endanger 
pending  appeals  on  behalf  of  Americans  has  also  at  times  prompted  a 
refusal  to  take  action.  When  the  State  Department  was  asked  by  a 
group  of  American  Christians  in  1884  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  na- 
tive Christians  in  Bulgaria  who  were  molested  by  the  Turks,  it  de- 
clined because  the  United  States  was  having  great  difficulties  to  get  a 
hearing  of  claims  presented  on  behalf  of  injured  American  citizens: 
"It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  weaken  the  force  of  our  valid 
complaints  were  this  government  to  press  for  the  interests,  no  matter 
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how  deserving,  of  the  native  Christians  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  grounds 
of  sympathy  alone  .  .  ."  ®^ 

Despite  repeated  strong  pressure  in  favor  of  intervention,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  administration  returned  to  the  stricter  policy  of  non- 
intervention which  had  been  practiced  in  pre-Civil  war  days.  Official 
and  semi-official  interventions  alike  were  avoided.  When  a  Senate 
resolution  in  1894  requested  the  President  to  report  about  anti-Chris- 
tian measures  in  Turkey  and  American  counter-measures,  Cleveland 
instructed  American  consular  officials  to  gather  material  for  a  report 
to  the  Senate,  but  took  no  action  to  stop  the  persecution.^^  In  the 
same  year,  Secretary  Gresham  refused  to  join  the  British  in  asking 
more  freedom  of  worship  for  Protestants  in  Turkey.  The  United 
States  would  not  act  because  "its  right  to  press  its  views  in  this 
regard  upon  other  governments  is  necessarily  limited,  as  well  by 
treaties  as  by  its  established  rule  of  non-interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations."  ^^  The  same  views  were  reiterated  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Day  who  said  in  1898:  "The  Department  [of  State} 
would  overstep  a  long-established  rule  were  it  to  instruct  its  ministers 
abroad  regarding  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  citizens  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  reside."  ®* 

However,  during  his  second  term,  President  Cleveland  protested 
against  anti-semitic  legislation  in  Russia.  To  justify  this  interven- 
tion, he  used  an  argument  developed  by  the  Harrison  administration 
a  few  years  before.  The  United  States,  it  was  reasoned,  had  a  right 
to  object  to  anti-semitic  legislation  because  such  laws  forced  a  large 
exodus  of  Jews,  many  of  them  prospective  immigrants  to  the  United 
States.  Banishment  of  a  large  number  of  persons  therefore  was  not  a 
domestic  question:  "A  decree  to  leave  one  country  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  an  order  to  enter  another  .  .  .  This  consideration,  as  well  as 
suggestions  of  humanity,  furnishes  ample  ground  for  the  remonstrances 
which  we  have  presented  to  Russia."  ^^ 

Though  the  legal  basis  for  this  argument  was  shaky  since  the  United 
States  was  free  to  accept  or  reject  any  Russian  immigrants  at  its 
own  pleasure,  it  was  used  again  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  when 
Secretary  of  State  Hay  charged  in  a  dispatch  to  Roumania  that  per- 
secution of  Jews  turned  them  into  undesirable  refugees. 

Hay  claimed  that  the  United  States  would  be  the  only  haven  to 
which  these  Jews  could  turn,  and  that  they  would  become  a  charge 
on  public  charity  upon  their  arrival.  "This  government,"  he  ex- 
plained, "cannot  be  a  tacit  party  to  such  an  international  wrong.  It 
is  constrained  to  protest  against  the  treatment  to  which  the  Jews  of 
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Roumania  are  subjected,  not  alone  because  it  has  unimpeachable 
ground  to  remonstrate  against  the  resultant  injury  to  itself,  but  in 
the  name  of  humanity."  ®^ 

The  Peak  of  Interventionism.  The  belief  that  the  United  States 
should  intervene  for  the  defense  of  the  laws  of  humanity  reached  its 
peak  during  this  period,  which  also  saw  the  zenith  of  political  inter- 
ventionism. McKinley  cited  defense  of  the  laws  of  humanity  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  intervention  in  the  war  between  Cuba  and  Spain. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke  of  a  "manifest  duty"  to  intervene  to  stop 
massacres  of  minority  groups.  Nor  would  Taft  shrink  from  interven- 
tion when  his  sense  of  justice  was  shocked  by  persecutions  in  foreign 
countries,  though  he  acted  with  more  restraint  than  his  immediate 
predecessors.  However,  a  retreat  from  humanitarian  interventionism 
began  during  the  Wilson  administration. 

During  the  1897-1912  period,  there  were  numerous  requests  by 
American  officials  for  better  treatment  of  Jews  in  Persia  and  Moroc- 
co.^^  A  passionate  appeal  on  behalf  of  persecuted  Jews  was  made  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Russia  following  the  massacre  of 
Jews  at  Kishenef. 

"There  are,  however,  cases  in  which,  while  our  interests  are  not 
greatly  involved,  strong  appeal  is  made  to  our  sympathies.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  very  much  wiser  and  more  useful  for  us  to  concern  our- 
selves with  striving  for  our  own  moral  and  material  betterment  here 
at  home  than  to  concern  ourselves  with  trying  to  better  the  condi- 
tions of  things  in  other  nations  .  .  .  Nevertheless  there  are  occasional 
crimes  committed  on  so  vast  a  scale  and  of  such  peculiar  horror  as 
to  make  us  doubt  whether  it  is  not  our  manifest  duty  to  endeavor 
at  least  to  show  our  disapproval  of  the  deed  and  our  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  suffered  by  it.  The  cases  must  be  extreme  in  which 
such  a  course  is  justifiable  .  .  .  What  form  the  action  shall  take  must 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case:  that  is,  upon  the  degree 
of  the  atrocity  and  upon  our  power  to  remedy  it  ...  it  is  inevitable 
that  such  a  nation  [the  United  States]  should  desire  eagerly  to  give 
expression  to  its  horror  on  occasion  like  that  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Jews  in  Kishenef,  or  when  it  witnesses  such  systematic  and  long-ex- 
tended cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  which 
the  Armenians  have  been  the  victims,  and  which  have  won  for  them 
the  indignant  pity  of  the  civilized  world."  ®* 

Thereafter,  the  fate  of  Russian  Jews  was  a  frequent  subject  of  in- 
quiry by  Americans,  and  American  diplomatic  officials  in  Russia  were 
instructed  to  report  on  anti-semitic  outbreaks.®"    Aroused  over  con- 
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tinued  Russian  atrocities,  the  United  States  terminated  its  commer- 
cial treaty  of  1832  with  Russia  in  December  1911.  The  American 
ambassador  explained  that  termination  "was  unquestionably  influ- 
enced by  a  sincere  conviction  that  such  action  might  have  far-reach- 
ing results  in  inducing  Russia  to  abandon  not  only  restrictions  of  for- 
eign Jews,  but  restrictions  of  her  own  Jews  .  .  ."  ^'^ 

The  beginning  years  of  the  twentieth  century  also  saw  several  in- 
terventions to  ameliorate  the  fate  of  Christians.  In  1900  Secretary 
of  State  Hay  asked  American  representatives  in  China  to  demand  re- 
ligious liberty  and  rights  and  full  guarantees  for  freedom  of  worship  for 
Chinese  Christians.  His  justification,  of  doubtful  validity,  was  that 
the  existing  treaty  between  China  and  the  United  States  entitled  the 
United  States  to  make  the  request  even  though  Chinese  Christians 
were  not  technically  under  American  protection.'^^  When  Jesuit 
priests  were  mistreated  in  Portugal  in  1910,  the  American  le- 
gation was  instructed  to  tell  the  provisional  government  in  Portugal 
that  such  acts  might  hurt  prospects  of  American  recognition  of  the 
Portuguese  government.  It  was  hoped  that  this  veiled  threat  might 
stop  the  persecution.  In  1912  Venezuelan  laws  restricting  religious 
activities  were  to  be  extended  to  foreign  missionaries.  The  United 
States,  while  acknowledging  that  "it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  this 
Government  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  regulations  of  foreign 
governments,  more  especially  in  questions  of  religion,"  nevertheless 
broke  this  precedent  by  asking  better  treatment  for  its  own  citizens 
than  that  granted  to  native  missionaries.'^^ 

Retrenchment  After  World  War  I.  With  the  resurgence  of  iso- 
lationism in  the  1920's  and  the  wide  acceptance  of  severe  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  intervention  permitted  by  international  law,  a  trend 
away  from  humanitarian  intervention  becomes  apparent  once  more. 
If  any  action  at  all  was  taken,  it  consisted  of  informal  representa- 
tions, rather  than  oflEicial  protests.  For  instance,  in  1919  several  com- 
missions of  inquiry  were  sent  to  Poland  to  investigate  the  oflficial  atti- 
tude of  the  Polish  government  towards  large-scale  persecution  of  Jews. 
The  Poles  were  told  that  the  pogroms  were  causing  anti-Polish  feel- 
ings in  the  United  States.  But  nothing  else  was  done,  and  relations 
with  Poland  continued  in  a  normal  fashion.'^^ 

In  1922  the  United  States  refused  to  intervene  to  save  the  patriarch 
of  the  Russian  church  from  punishment  for  resisting  the  requisition  of 
church  treasures  by  Soviet  authorities."^*  But  in  the  same  year,  in- 
formal complaints  were  made  to  the  Russians  about  death  sentences 
pronounced  against  Catholic  clerics.    The  visa  of  Madame  Kalinin, 
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wife  of  the  Russian  president,  who  had  planned  to  visit  the  United 
States  was  cancelled,  with  the  intimation  that  cancellation  was  linked 
to  the  religious  atrocitiesJ^  The  fact  that  the  United  States  had  never 
recognized  the  Russian  communist  government  apparently  was  no  fac- 
tor in  keeping  representations  informal,  because  the  same  procedure 
was  adopted  for  protests  to  Poland  and  Roumania,  with  which  the 
United  States  had  normal  diplomatic  relationsj^ 

An  attitude  of  official  non-intervention  was  also  maintained  when 
the  Mexican  government  enforced  anti-clerical  laws  in  1926.  Ameri- 
can Catholics  urged  the  American  government  to  withdraw  recogni- 
tion or  otherwise  compel  the  Mexican  government  to  change  its  policy. 
But  the  United  States  refused  to  intervene  formally  or  informally,  ex- 
cept when  Americans  were  involved.  The  "official  spokesman"  for 
President  Coolidge  observed:  "neither  diplomatic  usage,  treaty  rights 
nor  international  law  .  .  .  warrant  the  United  States  interfering  in 
another  nation's  domestic  problems,  and  as  such  the  Coolidge  Admin- 
istration regards  Mexico's  church-state  struggle."  '^^ 

In  1935  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Senator  Borah  was  passed  by 
the  United  States  Senate  to  this  effect:  "the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  deems  it  fitting  and  proper  to  protest  the  anti-religious  cam- 
paign and  practices  of  the  present  rulers  of  Mexico;  and  that  it  views 
with  the  gravest  concern  such  ruthless  persecution  of  helpless  men 
and  women  who  have  become  the  innocent  victims  of  anti-religious 
persecution."  '^^  A  Senate  committee  was  to  be  set  up  to  study  the 
problem  and  see  what  the  United  States  could  do  to  stop  it. 

The  State  Department,  then  headed  by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull,  disapproved  passage  of  the  resolution  as  interference  with  Mex- 
ico's domestic  problems.  It  was  said,  obviously  at  some  variance 
with  historical  facts,  that  "the  records  of  this  Department  disclose  a 
general  consistent  policy  of  non-interposition,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  American  citizens  the  benefits  of  treaty  rights  or  of 
rights  conferred  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  question  .  .  .  We  cannot 
on  general  grounds  undertake  to  change  or  regulate  the  domestic 
policy  of  a  foreign  State  to  conform  to  our  constitution  or  our  con- 
ceptions of  religious  freedom."  "^^  Secretary  Hull  also  made  it  clear 
that  Mexico's  anti-religious  policy  could  not  be  countered  with  with- 
drawal of  diplomatic  recognition  by  the  United  States,  and  counselled 
the  Senate  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead  in  securing  an  inter-American  resolution  asking  Mexico  to  stop 
religious  persecution.  He  did  not  say  whether  or  not  such  a  multi- 
national resolution  would  be  contrary  to  the  American  policy  of  non- 
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intervention.^"  Though  requests  for  intervention  continued  for  a  long 
time,  the  State  Department  remained  firm  in  its  policy  of  expressing 
no  official  or  unofficial  views  about  Mexican  religious  affairs,  and 
taking  no  interventionary  action. 

Outside  the  Western  hemisphere,  where  the  United  States  was  not 
supersensitive  to  charges  of  interventionism  or  pseudo-intervention- 
ism,  there  were  no  objections  in  the  nineteen-thirties  to  unofficial  pro- 
tests against  atrocities.  American  diplomatic  personnel  in  Europe 
were  informed  that  they  might  express  interest  in  anti-Jewish  measures 
in  Roumania  "without  taking  any  action  which  might  be  construed 
as  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Roumania,  not  involving  the 
rights  of  American  citizens."  ^^  In  1933  Secretary  of  State  Hull  took 
note  of  Germany's  mistreatment  of  Jews  by  talking  informally  with 
the  German  ambassador  about  the  bad  effects  of  anti-Jewish  measures 
on  United  States-German  relations.  He  acknowledged  that  official 
protests  were  impossible  since  this  was  a  domestic  matter,  and  United 
States  policy  was  opposed  to  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
other  nations.^2  Yet  it  was  hoped  that  the  informal  representations 
would  result  in  a  change  in  German  policy.  While  a  number  of  these 
"informal"  pressures  were  almost  indistinguishable  from  official  inter- 
vention, there  were  few  protests  by  the  American  public.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  atrocities  had  aroused  such  strong  public  revulsion  that  it 
seemed  trivial  to  argue  about  whether  or  not  all  legal  niceties  had 
been  observed  by  the  American  government  in  dealing  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many. In  November  1938  anti-semitic  excesses  were  responsible  for 
bringing  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  near  the  break- 
ing point.  The  United  States  recalled  its  ambassador  to  Germany  af- 
ter severe  attacks  on  German  Jews  had  been  renewed.  In  turn,  Ger- 
many recalled  its  ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  complained 
that  the  United  States  was  attempting  to  interfere  with  German  do- 
mestic affairs.^* 

World  War  II  and  After.  During  the  war  years,  denunciation  of 
religious  persecution  continued,  though  outrages  against  Jews  were 
overshadowed  by  wholesale  extermination  of  peoples  of  all  faiths  in 
the  countries  occupied  by  the  Axis.^^  When  the  war  ended,  the  peace 
treaties  concluded  with  the  Axis  and  its  satellites  committed  them  to 
respect  for  human  rights,  including  the  right  of  freedom  of  religion. 
Post-war  protests  against  religious  persecutions  could  thus  be  based 
on  the  grounds  that  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party 
had  been  violated. 

After  the  war,  the  Catholic  church  in  Eastern  Europe  became  a 
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rallying  point  for  anti-communist  activities  because  church  doctrine 
and  the  communist  credo  were  incompatible  in  many  respects.  A  num- 
ber of  prominent  church  leaders  who  put  allegiance  to  the  church  above 
allegiance  to  the  state  were  tried  publicly  and  convicted  of  treason. 
The  United  States  protested  strongly  against  this  mixture  of  religious 
and  political  persecution.  For  instance,  it  objected  in  1949  when  the 
Primate  of  Hungary,  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  subjected  to  a 
treason  trial.  The  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  the  sanction  of  the  State  Department,  passed  resolutions 
expressing  indignation  and  asked  that  a  protest  against  Hungary's  ac- 
tion should  be  lodged  in  the  United  Nations.  Public  meetings  pro- 
testing the  Cardinal's  trial  and  conviction  were  held  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Hungary  and  other  satellite  countries  rejected  all  such  protests  on 
the  grounds  that  human  rights  were  allegedly  protected  within  their 
jurisdictions,  as  provided  in  the  peace  treaties.  They  accused  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  countries  of  using  the  peace  treaties 
as  a  pretext  to  intervene  in  their  domestic  affairs,  on  behalf  of  what 
they  called  reactionary,  fascist  and  anti-democratic  elements.  The 
majority  of  nations  in  the  United  Nations  Assembly  sided  with  the 
Western  powers,  but  a  United  Nations  resolution  condemning  the  vio- 
lation of  the  human  rights  provisions  failed  to  halt  the  persecutions. 

The  United  States  objected  to  persecution  of  Catholic  clerics  in  com- 
munist Europe  even  when  it  lacked  specific  treaty  rights  to  do  so.  For 
example,  it  protested  the  treason  trial  of  Archbishop  Aloysius  Stepinac 
of  Yugoslavia.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  indulged  in  official 
expressions  of  shock,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  non-intervention,  was 
the  fact  that  these  atrocities  had  political  overtones.  They  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  communist  strategy  to  break  down  resistance  in  sat- 
ellite countries.  American  protests  would  not  only  assure  the  peoples 
of  the  satellite  countries  who  were  thought  to  be  yearning  for  freedom 
that  their  cause  was  not  forgotten.  It  would  serve  the  additional  pur- 
pose of  throwing  a  spotlight  for  the  world  on  the  outrages  committed  by 
communist  governments,  and  would  strengthen  the  determination  of 
non-communist  nations  to  resist  the  further  expansion  of  communism. 

Persecution  of  Political  and  National  Minorities  and  Prisoners. 
There  are  only  a  few  instances  in  which  the  traditional  policy  of  non- 
intervention in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations  was  abandoned  to 
alleviate  the  lot  of  persecuted  national  minorities  or  political  prisoners. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  much  rarer  than  those  involving  religious  perse- 
cution, possibly  because  interested  pressure  groups  based  on  national- 
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ity  were  much  weaker  in  the  United  States  than  religious  pressure 
groups.  Moreover,  intervention  was  considered  less  called  for  because 
the  interests  of  national  minorities  could  supposedly  be  protected  by 
their  countries  of  origin. 

Intervention  on  behalf  of  a  political  prisoner  occurred  first  during 
Washington's  presidency  when  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson  instructed 
American  ministers  in  Europe  by  unofficial,  but  if  necessary  official  rep- 
resentations, to  inform  those  who  detained  the  Marquis  de  LaFayette 
that  his  release  would  be  considered  "as  a  mark  of  consideration  and 
friendship  for  the  United  States."  ^^  At  a  later  date,  it  was  denied  that 
such  action  had  ever  been  taken.  When  the  United  States  was  asked 
in  1851  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  foreign  political  prisoners,  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  Crittenden  declined.  Pointing  out  that  the  non-inter- 
vention policy  practiced  ever  since  the  days  of  Washington  would  not 
permit  such  action,  he  stated:  "The  uniform  policy  of  this  government 
has  been  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations.  This 
policy  was  wisely  established  by  President  Washington,  who  carried  it 
so  far  as  to  refuse  to  interfere  officially  for  the  release  of  LaFayette,  his 
friend  and  companion  in  arms,  who  was  incarcerated  for  many  years 
in  the  prison  at  Olmuetz  .  .  .  Washington  doubtless  pursued  the  true 
policy  and  set  an  example  which  has  never  been  departed  from  by  his 
successors.  Though  impelled  by  the  strongest  sympathy  for  the  op- 
pressed, the  President  does  not  feel  justified  in  departing  from  this 
salutary  rule."  ^^ 

Crittenden,  inadvertently  or  by  design,  ignored  the  fact  that  inter- 
ventions had  taken  place  in  the  past  and  that  as  recently  as  three  years 
before  the  State  Department,  concerned  about  the  fate  of  Irish  revolu- 
tionaries, had  instructed  the  American  minister  to  England:  "It  is  the 
wish  of  the  President  and  he  instructs  you  to  urge  upon  the  British 
Government  the  adoption  of  a  magnanimous  and  merciful  course  to- 
wards those  men  who  have  been  implicated  in  the  late  disturbance  in 
Ireland."  s^ 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  interventions  on  behalf  of  foreign  political 
refugees  took  place  when  the  fate  of  the  Hungarian  liberal  leader  Kos- 
suth aroused  great  sympathy  in  the  United  States  during  the  mid-cen- 
tury period  of  liberal  revolutions  in  Europe.  Secretary  of  State  Clay- 
ton instructed  the  American  diplomatic  agent  in  Turkey  in  1850  to 
ask  for  the  release  of  Kossuth  and  his  friends  who  had  fled  to  Turkey 
and  were  detained  there.  The  United  States  was  willing  to  grant  them 
asylum.  Clayton  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  did  not  "desire 
to  interfere  by  entangling  ourselves  in  any  serious  controversy  with 
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Russia  or  Austria,"  even  though  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  aid  these 
victims  of  political  persecution.^^  The  same  instructions  were  repeated 
by  Secretary  Webster  in  1851  who  again  stressed  that  the  United  States 
had  "no  desire  or  intention  to  interfere,  in  any  manner,  with  questions 
of  public  policy,  or  international  or  municipal  relations  of  other  govern- 
ments, not  affecting  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens  .  .  .  "  ^^  Though  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Kossuth  and  his 
friends,  it  was  unwilling  to  unite  with  Britain  to  stop  Russia  from  in- 
terfering with  the  movement  for  Hungarian  independence  which  Kos- 
suth had  led.  Similarly,  the  United  States  intervened  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividual Greeks  expelled  from  Turkey,  asking  that  they  be  given 
more  time  to  leave,  but  refused  any  official  aid  to  the  Greek  struggle 
for  independence. 

In  1873,  while  Hamilton  Fish  was  Secretary  of  State,  the  United 
States  intervened  once  more  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  political  leader  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  his  political  views.  The  prisoner  was  the  Cu- 
ban general  Santa  Rosa,  one  of  a  number  of  revolutionary  leaders  who 
had  surrendered  when  amnesty  was  promised.  The  promise  had  not 
been  kept.^°  Secretary  of  State  Seward  had  interceded  some  years 
earlier  with  the  Mexican  government,  urging  clemency  for  General 
Santa  Anna.^^  But  after  Seward  and  Fish  had  left  the  State  Depart- 
ment, exceptions  to  the  non-intervention  rule  became  rare  again. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Evarts  instructed  the  American  minister 
in  Constantinople  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  not  to  extend  his 
protection  to  Russian  subjects  in  the  Turkish  realm  since  "in  the  pres- 
ent emergency  it  is  more  incumbent  on  the  United  States  than  in  or- 
dinary times  that  the  government  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  long 
established  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  affairs  of  two  nations 
unfortunately  at  war  with  each  other  .  .  ."  ^^  Evarts  even  refused  to 
act  forcefully  when  Americans  were  sentenced  in  Ireland  for  participat- 
ing in  the  Fenian  movement.  The  American  minister  to  Ireland  was 
instructed  to  continue  his  efforts  for  clemency,  but  not  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  domestic  judicial  administration  of  the  countrJ^  ^^ 

In  general,  administrations  which  were  unwilling  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  persecuted  religious  groups,  were  also  disinclined  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  political  minorities,  and  vice  versa.  American  policy  toward 
Armenians  persecuted  in  Turkey  constitutes  an  exception.  In  1894, 
during  the  non-interventionist  Cleveland  administration,  the  State  De- 
partment instructed  the  American  ambassador  in  Turkey  to  inform  the 
Turkish  government  that  a  continuance  of  atrocities  against  Armenians 
might  result  in  a  break  of  friendly  relations,  though  formal  diplomatic 
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contacts  would  continue.  Good  oflBces  were  proffered  to  help  solve  the 
problem.  At  the  same  time,  Cleveland  showed  little  interest  in  en- 
gaging in  intervention  to  stop  persecution  of  Christians,  in  general, 
within  the  Turkish  empire.  ®*  Twelve  years  later,  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  president.  Secretary  of  State  Root  declined  to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  the  still  persecuted  Armenians,  alleging  that  this  was  a 
purely  European  matter.^^  In  1919  a  stronger  stand  was  taken  again 
when  the  Turks  were  warned  that  if  atrocities  against  the  Armenians 
would  not  cease,  the  United  States  would  not  support  Turkish  claims 
in  the  peace  settlement.  It  was  hoped  that  this  threat  would  lead  to  a 
change  in  Turkish  policy,  and  the  Turks  were  warned  that  the  United 
States  would  not  accept  the  excuse  that  the  Turks  were  unable  to  stop 
those  who  were  committing  the  outrages.^®  In  1922  the  United  States 
participated  with  other  powers  in  an  investigation  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  Armenians  by  Turks  in  Anatolia.  But  it  refused  to  go 
beyond  a  mere  investigation.^^  The  only  explanation  for  these  vacil- 
lations in  policy  can  be  found  in  the  degree  and  timing  of  pressure  on 
the  American  government.  Non-intervention  was  the  general  rule,  but 
a  large  amount  of  pressure,  such  as  was  mustered  easily  by  Jewish  and 
Irish  groups  in  the  United  States,  brought  at  election  time  or  a  similar 
strategic  moment,  always  stood  some  chance  of  success,  regardless  of 
whether  the  administration  in  power  leaned  towards  interventionism. 
Significantly,  more  than  half  of  all  interventions  to  aid  religious  and 
national  minorities  occurred  in  presidential  election  years.  By  con- 
trast, only  a  small  number  of  the  refusals  to  intervene  fall  into  election 
years. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  voiced  its  protests  against 
political  persecutions  through  the  United  Nations,  generally  with  little 
success.  The  strongest  efforts  to  mobilize  world  opinion  against 
political  atrocities  followed  the  brutal  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt  against  Soviet  domination  in  the  fall  of  1956.  The  United 
States  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  resolutions  of  condemnation 
and  the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  commission  to  investigate  reports 
of  mass  murders,  imprisonment,  and  deportation.  But  Hungary  would 
not  open  her  doors  to  the  United  Nations  special  representative,  and 
accused  the  United  Nations  of  meddling  in  her  domestic  affairs. 
Though  the  American  public  was  stirred  over  the  plight  of  courageous 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters.  Congress  had  passed  resolutions  expressing 
its  indignation,  and  the  President  and  State  Department  had  publicly 
decried  these  "shocking  acts  of  cruelty"  which  constituted  a  "crime 
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against  the  Hungarian  people  and  all  humanity,"  ®*  the  United  States 
took  no  unilateral  steps  to  supplement  United  Nations  action. 

Mistreatment  of  Primitive  Peoples:  African  Slaves  and  Amer- 
ican Indians.  Besides  intervention  on  behalf  of  religious  and  political 
minorities,  the  United  States  has  also  occasionally  broken  with  its  non- 
intervention tradition  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  mistreated  natives, 
either  in  their  homelands,  or  after  they  had  been  made  slaves  in  other 
lands.  Again,  such  interventions  were  most  frequent  in  the  1864-1912 
period. 

One  instance  arose  in  the  West  Indies  after  Spain  had  passed  a  law 
providing  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves,  but  did  not  carry 
out  the  law.  Secretary  of  State  Fish,  in  reminding  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment of  its  pledge,  noted:  "The  Spanish  government,  partly  at  our 
instance,  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  the  West  India  colonies  .  .  .  While  we  fully  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gation to  the  general  rule,  which  requires  a  nation  to  abstain  from  in- 
terference in  the  domestic  concerns  of  others,  circumstances  warrant 
partial  exception  to  this  rule  .  .  .  Governments  cannot  resist  a  convic- 
tion so  general  and  so  righteous  as  that  which  condemns  as  a  crime  the 
tolerance  of  human  slavery,  nor  can  governments  be  in  fault  in  raising 
their  voice  against  the  further  tolerance  of  so  grievous  a  blot  upon 
humanity."  ®®  Secretary  Fish  also  urged  Spain  to  extend  its  promise 
of  abolition  of  slavery  to  all  its  American  colonies,  hoping  in  particular 
that  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  would  benefit.^"*' 

A  cautious  interest  was  likewise  taken  in  the  fate  of  the  Congo  na- 
tives. In  1907  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Lodge,  which  instructed  the  President  to  investigate  the  treatment  of 
Congo  natives.  If  it  could  be  established  that  these  natives  had  been 
subjected  to  inhumane  treatment,  the  Senate  would  support  the  Pres- 
ident "in  any  steps,  not  inconsistent  with  treaty  or  international  obli- 
gations, or  with  the  traditional  American  foreign  policy  which  forbids 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  settlement  of  political  ques- 
tions which  are  entirely  European  in  their  scope,  he  may  deem  it  wise 
to  take  in  cooperation  with  or  in  aid  of  any  of  the  powers  signatories  of 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  such  in- 
habitants." 1"! 

The  resolution  did  not  specify  what  type  of  action  could  possibly  be 
taken  within  its  scope,  if  strictly  interpreted.  Secretary  of  State  Root 
was  equally  vague  when  he  instructed  his  subordinates  that  "We  will 
cheerfully  accord  all  moral  support  towards  these  ends,  especially  as  to 
all  that  affects  involuntary  servitude  of  the  natives."  ^^  Thereafter,  the 
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United  States  repeatedly  expressed  concern  about  the  fate  of  the  Congo 
natives  claiming  that  the  laws  of  humanity  entitled  it  to  speak  up. 
Occasionally  it  was  alleged  that  a  more  specific  legal  basis  for  interven- 
tion existed  also,  because  mistreatment  of  Congo  natives  violated  the 
slave  trade  act  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party.  At  all  times, 
political  motives  were  expressly  disavowed. 

In  South  America,  intervention  to  protect  native  inhabitants  took 
place  in  1908  when  the  Putumayo  Indians  of  Peru  were  abused  by  their 
government.  Britain  and  the  United  States  both  urged  Peru  to  im- 
prove conditions,  but  when  only  half-hearted  measures  were  taken, 
they  threatened  to  publish  information  about  the  atrocities.  Fear  of 
world-wide  censure,  it  was  hoped,  would  make  Peru  mend  her  ways. 
To  gather  information  about  how  Indians  were  treated,  the  United 
States  instructed  its  consul  to  visit  the  Indian  settlements  at  regular 
intervals.  But  the  threat  of  publishing  a  report  was  never  carried  out 
by  the  United  States,  though  the  British  published  a  Blue  Book  on  their 
observations  about  the  atrocities.^*** 

Tutelage  Over  Liberia.  A  far  more  active  interest  was  shown  in 
the  fate  of  Liberian  negroes  and  their  republic.  The  United  States  felt 
morally  bound  to  supervise  the  small  country  for  almost  a  century 
because  it  had  been  instrumental  in  its  creation.  This  "quasi  parental 
relationship"  presumably  gave  a  right  of  protection  to  the  United 
States,  though  the  exact  nature  of  this  right  was  never  made  clear,  and 
the  approval  of  the  Liberian  people  was  never  solicited.  It  all  began 
in  1821  when  the  American  Colonization  Society,  with  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  had  established  a  colony  of  freed  negroes  in  Li- 
beria. In  1847,  this  colony  became  an  independent  state.  By  1870 
about  15,000  negroes  had  settled  there,  and  the  United  States  was  ex- 
ercising a  very  informal  protectorate  over  the  region  in  order  to  sustain 
Liberia's  political  independence.  In  1880  the  State  Department  in- 
structed the  American  minister  in  Liberia  not  to  interfere  with  Liberian 
internal  affairs  by  obtruding  political  advice.  At  the  same  time  it 
claimed  that  "peculiar  relations"  existed  between  Liberia  and  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  United  States  was  "prepared  to  take  every 
proper  step  to  maintain  them."  ^®* 

When  the  British  and  French  were  encroaching  on  Liberian  territory 
under  the  pretext  of  boundary  disputes,  Secretary  of  State  Frelinghuy- 
sen  informed  the  French  in  1884:  "Liberia,  although  not  a  colony  of 
the  United  States,  began  its  independent  career  as  an  offshoot  of  this 
country,  which  bears  to  it  a  quasi  parental  relationship  which  author- 
izes the  United  States  to  interpose  its  good  offices  in  any  contest  be- 
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tweeri  Liberia  and  a  foreign  state,  and  a  refusal  to  give  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  for  this  purpose  would  make  an  un- 
favorable impression  in  the  minds  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States."  ^^^ 

In  1891,  France  sought  a  protectorate  over  certain  parts  of  Liberia. 
Secretary  of  State  Blaine  gave  notice  that  the  United  States  would  not 
sanction  the  French  protectorate  unless  American  consent  had  been 
obtained  first.  The  French  thereupon  discussed  their  plans  with  the 
United  States  and  concluded  a  treaty  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
as  well  as  Liberia. ^"^  When  foreign  pressures  on  Liberia  continued, 
Secretary  of  State  Hay  warned  other  powers  in  1899  that  "our  position 
in  reference  to  the  citizens  of  Liberia  is  such  that  we  could  not  be  jus- 
tified in  regarding  with  indifference  any  attempts  to  oppress  them  or 
deprive  them  of  their  independence."  ^"'^  German  threats  to  interfere 
in  Liberia  called  forth  an  expression  of  "grave  concern"  by  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  Secretary  Hay  tried  to  prevent  Liberia  from 
bargaining  her  independence  away  by  granting  monopolistic  conces- 
sions to  foreign  powers.  The  State  Department  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion, by  this  time,  that  some  supervision  of  Liberia's  internal  affairs 
was  necessary  to  lessen  danger  of  foreign  intervention. 

Though  the  rights  of  a  protecting  power  were  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time,  it  was  unwilling  to  formalize 
the  relationship  and  thereby  take  it  out  of  the  realm  of  intervention. 
In  1908  Liberia  requested  formal  protectorate  status  because  the  coun- 
try had  been  weakened  by  financial  chaos  and  feared  absorption  by 
Britain  or  France.  A  commission  sent  by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt recommended  a  protectorate  modelled  on  the  arrangements  made 
with  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  But  Congress  would  have 
none  of  it.  The  interests  to  be  protected  in  Liberia  were  not  sufficiently 
vital  to  the  United  States  to  justify  a  permanent  political  commitment 
outside  the  Western  hemisphere.  However,  the  United  States  cooper- 
ated with  an  international  commission  which,  under  the  leadership  of 
an  American  financial  advisor,  helped  to  straighten  out  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country  and  strengthened  its  internal  conditions. ^°*  In 
1915,  during  World  War  I,  the  United  States  granted  Liberia's  request 
for  a  warship  to  aid  the  established  government  in  subduing  a  native 
uprising,^"®  and  the  following  year  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  protested 
to  the  British  about  delivering  military  supplies  to  natives  who  were  in 
revolt  against  the  recognized  government.^^** 

Persistent  disorder  in  Liberia  brought  about  pressure  by  the  United 
States  to  force  the  country  to  adopt  a  suggested  reform  plan.    Liber- 
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ians  were  warned  in  no  uncertain  terms :  "Unless  the  Liberian  Govern- 
ment proceed  without  delay  to  act  upon  the  advice  and  suggestions 
herewith  expressed,  this  Government  will  be  forced  regretfully  to  with- 
draw the  friendly  support  that  historic  and  other  considerations  have 
hitherto  prompted  it  to  extend."  ^^^  This  was  no  empty  threat.  The 
United  States  was  ready  to  break  its  unusual  ties  with  Liberia  because 
the  growing  tide  of  isolationism,  which  swept  the  United  States  in  the 
wake  of  World  War  I,  had  led  to  a  reappraisal  of  American-Liberian 
relations.  Intervention  for  purely  sentimental  reasons  would  no  longer 
be  tolerated  by  the  American  public,  regardless  of  the  response  or  lack 
of  response  of  Liberia  to  American  pressure.  When  the  United  States 
was  asked  after  the  war  to  assume  guidance  of  the  country  to  fight 
slavery,  corruption,  bad  sanitation  and  other  evils,  it  refused.  How- 
ever, it  indicated  willingness  to  take  part  in  an  international  protector- 
ate which  was  then  under  consideration.^^^ 

After  1933,  intervention  in  Liberia's  internal  affairs  was  resumed, 
but  not  for  sentimental  reasons.  Because  internal  upheavals  in  the 
country  hurt  Americans  who  were  engaged  in  business  there,  recogni- 
tion of  a  new  government  in  1933  was  made  dependent  on  its  adoption 
of  an  internal  reform  program  prepared  by  the  League  of  Nations.^^' 
Between  1930  and  1935  pressure  was  also  brought  to  secure  payment  of 
a  loan  made  by  the  Firestone  company.  Formal  diplomatic  relations 
were  suspended  because  the  Liberian  government  failed  to  do  justice. 
A  compromise  was  finally  reached  in  1935. 

War  Time  Atrocities.  Outrages  committed  in  war  time  against  war 
prisoners  and  civilian  populations  have  also,  at  times,  called  forth  in- 
tervention by  the  United  States  for  purely  humanitarian  reasons.  For 
instance,  in  1860,  when  the  capture  of  Prince  Maximilian  seemed  im- 
minent in  Mexico,  the  United  States  asked  Juarez  and  his  forces  to  treat 
Maximilian  and  other  war  prisoners  humanely.  It  warned  that  severe 
treatment,  such  as  had  been  accorded  to  prisoners  previously,  "would 
be  injurious  to  the  national  cause  of  Mexico  and  to  the  republican  sys- 
tem throughout  the  world."  ^^*  When  the  Governor  General  of  Cuba 
proclaimed  the  death  penalty  for  all  insurgents  who  were  taken  pris- 
oner with  arms  in  hand,  the  United  States  justified  a  protest  on  the 
grounds  that  the  practice  was  "inhuman  and  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  practice  of  Christian  and  civilized  states  in  modern  times."  The 
plea  was  prefaced  by  an  acknowledgment  that  "this  is  a  measure  touch- 
ing the  internal  affairs  of  a  country  which  is  within  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  Government  of  that  country."  ^^^ 

Somewhat  later  during  the  Cuban  war,  Secretary  of  State  John  Sher- 
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man  protested  against  the  treatment  of  reconcentrados  "in  the  name  of 
the  American  people  and  in  the  name  of  common  humanity."  He  ar- 
gued that  the  United  States  "has  a  right  to  demand  that  a  war,  con- 
ducted almost  within  sight  of  our  shores  and  grievously  affecting  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  their  interests  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  shall  at  least  be  conducted  according  to  the  military  codes  of 
civilization."  ^^®  When  the  Spanish-American  war  finally  came,  one  of 
the  official  reasons  given  for  interfering  in  Cuban-Spanish  relations  was 
the  desire  to  end  the  shocking  treatment  of  the  non-combatant  popu- 
lation.^^'' During  World  War  II,  there  were  numerous  protests  against 
mass  execution  of  hostages  by  the  Nazis  and  against  the  use  of  poison 
gas.^i* 

Wanton  bombardment  of  civilians  in  the  1930's  and  in  World  War  II 
inspired  a  series  of  official  complaints.  During  the  hostilities  which 
erupted  between  China  and  Japan  in  1931,  the  United  States  protested 
repeatedly  to  Japan  about  the  indiscriminate  bombing  of  cities,  rail- 
roads and  similar  objectives  where  large  numbers  of  civilians  were 
likely  to  be  injured  without  corresponding  major  military  advantage. 
To  hamper  such  bombings,  American  military  supply  firms  were  told 
that  their  government  did  not  favor  shipment  of  aerial  bombing  sup- 
plies to  countries  using  them  indiscriminately.  This  so-called  "moral 
embargo"  was  later  supplemented  by  a  law  prohibiting  such  exports 
because  aerial  bombing  supplies  could  allegedly  not  be  spared. ^^* 
Though  the  real  purpose  of  the  law  was  stoppage  of  arms  shipments  to 
countries  guilty  of  indiscriminate  bombing,  its  wording  gave  no  such 
clue,  and  thus  protected  the  United  States  from  the  charge  of  unlawful 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

In  the  beginning,  the  United  States  based  its  complaints  about  wan- 
ton bombings  on  the  grounds  of  self-interest.  American  citizens  in  the 
bombed  regions  might  be  hurt.  Later  appeals  were  grounded  in  gen- 
eral humanitarian  principles.  For  instance,  the  State  Department  in- 
formed the  press  in  the  summer  of  1938:  "any  general  bombing  of  an 
extensive  area  wherein  there  resided  a  large  population  engaged  in 
peaceful  pursuits  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law  and  humanity. 
During  the  past  few  days  there  have  taken  place  in  China  and  in  Spain 
aerial  bombings  which  have  resulted  in  the  death  of  many  hundreds  of 
the  civilian  population.  This  Government,  while  scrupulously  adher- 
ing to  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  reiterates  this  nation's  emphatic 
reprobation  of  such  methods  and  of  such  acts,  which  are  in  violation  of 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  those  standards  of  humane  conduct 
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which  have  been  developed  as  an  essential  part  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion." 120 

When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  September  1939,  President  Roose- 
velt immediately  appealed  to  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Poland,  and  somewhat  later,  the  governments  of 
Finland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  pledge  themselves  to  refrain  from 
"the  ruthless  bombing  from  the  air  of  civilians  in  unfortified  centers  of 
population  during  the  course  of  hostilities."  Such  bombings  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  recent  years  had  "sickened  the  hearts  of  every 
civilized  man  and  woman"  and  had  "profoundly  shocked  the  conscience 
of  humanity."  ^^i  However  praiseworthy  this  plea  seemed  at  the  time, 
it  became  an  albatross  later  when  the  United  States  engaged  in  massive 
bombing  raids  and  used  the  atomic  bomb  against  Japan.  As  in  other 
instances,  when  racial  discrimination  practices  in  the  United  States 
were  thrown  in  its  face  to  make  its  complaints  against  discrimination 
elsewhere  appear  hypocritical,  so  this  instance  revealed  once  more  that 
the  nation  who  wishes  to  call  another  nation  to  task  for  violating  the 
laws  of  humanity  should,  like  Caesar's  wife,  be  above  reproach. 

Humanitarian  Interventions  and  the  Non-Intervention  Doc- 
trine. How  could  interventions  for  humanitarian  reasons  be  squared 
with  the  non-intervention  doctrine?  The  answer  given  by  most  Amer- 
ican policy-makers  was  that  such  interventions  were  prohibited.  The 
non-intervention  doctrine  permitted  intervention  only  as  a  last  resort 
when  a  vital  national  interest  was  at  stake.  Crimes  against  the  laws 
of  humanity  committed  in  foreign  countries  never  menaced  American 
interests  to  the  point  where  intervention  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
forestall  a  major  danger  to  the  national  safety.  Consequently,  the 
non-intervention  rule  was  broken  in  only  few  of  the  many  instances 
when  American  intervention  was  requested.  The  argument  which  was 
used  to  justify  these  breaches  of  the  non-intervention  rule  has  already 
been  quoted.  It  was  said  that  the  general  rule  of  non-intervention  was 
suspended  whenever  crimes  against  the  laws  of  humanity  were  partic- 
ularly heinous  and  widespread.  Whatever  moral  appeal  this  argument 
may  have,  it  is  of  dubious  legal  merit  to  justify  humanitarian  inter- 
ventions after  World  War  I.  It  has  never  been  widely  accepted  in  the 
United  States  or  in  other  countries.  In  fact,  in  the  United  States  it 
seems  that  the  legal  argument,  when  used  in  recent  decades,  was  usually 
the  ex  post  facto  offspring  of  interventions  which  had  already  been  un- 
dertaken for  a  combination  of  political  and  idealistic  reasons. 

In  periods  of  American  diplomatic  history  when  isolationism  was  at 
a  low  ebb  in  the  coimtry  in  general,  as  well  as  among  the  members  of 
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the  executive  branch,  pro-interventionist  pressure  groups  could  hope 
for  occasional  compliance  with  their  demands.  After  interventions 
had  occurred,  justifications  were  found,  when  necessary,  to  lend  the 
garb  of  political  respectability  and  legitimacy  to  them.  Besides  the 
general  temper  of  the  country  and  its  government,  success  or  failure 
of  pressure  groups  to  secure  official  or  unofficial  intervention  depended 
on  the  group's  influence  with  highly  placed  government  officials  and 
on  considerations  of  domestic  politics.  As  mentioned  already,  brought 
by  a  powerful  group  around  election  time,  a  plea  was  far  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  when  brought  by  a  politically  weak  group  at  a  time 
when  politicians  did  not  need  the  favor  of  their  constituents.  These 
domestic  factors  explain  the  inconsistent  manner  in  which  requests 
for  humanitarian  intervention  were  handled. 

Although  interventions  for  the  defense  of  the  laws  of  humanity  were 
relatively  rare  and  insignificant,  per  se,  they  do  serve  to  illuminate  one 
very  important  feature  of  the  American  non-intervention  doctrine. 
They  substantiate  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  was  never  as  absolute  as 
its  most  ardent  proponents  claim.  Not  only  did  it  permit  intervention 
when  the  national  safety  was  a  stake,  but  it  was  possible,  without 
arousing  strong  public  protests,  to  infringe  the  doctrine  merely  to 
soothe  public  sentiment  or  to  provide  politicians  with  bait  for  votes. 


CHAPTER  XV 

NON-INTERVENTION— ITS  PAST  AND  ITS  FUTURE 

At  the  outset  of  this  study,  five  questions  were  asked.  The  answers 
are  implicit  in  the  story  of  intervention  and  non-intervention  unfolded 
in  these  pages,  and  have  also  been  given  explicitly.  A  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  all  these  answers  at  this  point  will  bring  the  whole  problem  of 
intervention  and  non-intervention  once  more  into  focus  and  give  a  clear 
picture  of  the  interrelationship  of  its  many  facets. 

Law,  Morality,  and  Tradition.  Legal  and  moral  problems  were 
discussed  first.  In  answer  to  the  question  "Is  intervention  legal  under 
international  law?"  it  was  shown  that  a  broad  right  of  intervention 
was  acknowledged  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century. 
In  the  twentieth  century  this  right  has  become  severely  limited  under 
international  law.  Intervention  is  legal  when  it  is  used  to  protect  vital 
national  or  international  interests  which  are  in  imminent  jeopardy  and 
which  cannot  be  protected  by  other  means.  When  it  is  undertaken  to 
safeguard  lesser  stakes,  or  when  peril  is  not  pressing,  or  when  other 
means  are  available,  or  when  it  violates  contractual  obligations,  inter- 
vention is  illegal.  The  answer  to  the  second  query  "Is  intervention 
morally  objectionable?"  is  less  clear  cut.  It  depends  on  one's  answer 
to  three  basic  questions  of  international  morality.  First;  Is  it  moral 
for  a  state  to  violate  fundamental  rights  of  another  state  in  order  to 
protect  its  own  inalienable  rights?  Secondly:  Is  intervention  morally 
objectionable  merely  because  it  involves  the  use  of  force,  either  mil- 
itary, or  in  the  form  of  economic,  social,  and  psychological  pressures? 
And  thirdly:  Does  the  morality  of  intervention  depend  on  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  used?  There  is  no  universally  acceptable  answer  to 
these  questions  because  there  is  no  agreement,  even  in  the  Western 
world,  on  the  precise  moral  rules,  if  any,  which  should  guide  the  con- 
duct of  states.  Only  one  fact  is  clear:  moral  considerations  have  had 
little  effect  on  political  decisions,  except  for  forcing  political  leaders  to 
explain  their  policies  in  moral  terms  and  abstain  from  interventions, 
particularly  military  ones,  which  would  be  totally  repugnant  to  the 
moral  views  of  the  majority  of  their  political  backers. 

The  third  question  examined  in  this  study  was  whether  or  not  non- 
intervention has  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
answer  is  afiirmative,  but  must  be  qualified  by  an  explanation  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  American  policy  of  non-intervention.    The  United 
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States  has  never  subscribed  to  the  view  that  interventions  were  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  Rather,  interventions  were  permitted  for  limited 
purposes  and  under  rigidly  specified  conditions.  If  they  failed  to  keep 
within  these  bounds,  they  were  violations  of  the  American  non-inter- 
vention doctrine.  Inaccuracies  in  terminology  have  at  times  led  to 
misunderstanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  American  non-intervention 
doctrine,  and  the  distortion  of  the  doctrine  during  the  heydays  of  im- 
perialism has  made  the  confusion  worse.  But  while  the  doctrine  as 
such  was  frequently  misstated,  its  principles  were  well  understood, 
though  not  always  linked  to  the  doctrine.  Except  for  the  imperialistic 
decades,  the  non-intervention  doctrine  was,  for  the  most  part,  applied 
correctly  and  consistently  throughout  the  years.  As  a  principle  of 
political  action,  it  became  traditional  because  it  commanded  the  sup- 
port of  political  leaders  of  all  parties,  and  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
as  well. 

It  has  been  argued  in  some  quarters  that  the  American  public  has 
always  wanted  to  adhere  to  a  policy  of  absolute  non-intervention,  and 
that  interventions  were  foisted  on  it  by  ambitious  individuals  in  the 
presidency  and  other  high  government  offices.  In  support  of  this  argu- 
ment it  has  been  pointed  out:  "In  each  case  [of  American  intervention 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America]  the  President  was  placed  on 
the  defensive.  The  Senate  appointed  investigating  committees,  indi- 
vidual senators  attempted  to  attach  riders  to  the  naval  appropriations 
bills  denying  the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  Marines 
in  the  occupied  countries.  The  different  administrations  were  com- 
pelled repeatedly  to  justify  their  activities  before  the  country,  and  for 
half  of  the  time  were  busy  explaining  that  we  were  trying  to  withdraw 
the  marines  from  foreign  soil."  ^ 

This  interpretation  of  events  is  incorrect.  If  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  objected  to  interventions,  means  would  have  been  found 
throughout  the  decades  to  curb  the  power  of  the  executive  to  intervene 
abroad.  The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  people,  most  of  the  time,  found 
no  fault  with  the  principle  that  interventions,  especially  non-military 
ones,  must  take  place  occasionally  to  protect  the  national  interest. 
They  merely  objected  to  specific  interventions  which,  for  sundry  rea- 
sons, seemed  unwise  to  them.  Like  the  necessity  for  war,  the  necessity 
for  intervention  was  realized,  even  though  it  was  always  deplored.  And 
like  the  hope  for  peace,  the  hope  for  absolute  non-intervention  in  a 
law-abiding  world,  was  never  abandoned. 

Past  Value  of  Non -Intervention.  This  leads  us  to  the  last  two 
propositions:  that  the  non-intervention  doctrine  has  served  the  United 
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States  well  in  the  past,  and  that  it  should  not  be  abandoned  now  as  a 
principle  of  political  action.  The  value  of  the  doctrine  in  contributing 
to  peaceful  and  unhampered  development  of  the  United  States,  especi- 
ally during  its  early  years  of  physical  growth,  has  been  amply  shown. 
Even  after  the  national  power  of  the  country  had  reached  the  point 
where  intervention  and  its  attendant  risks  needed  no  longer  to  be  feared 
as  potentially  disastrous  to  the  nation,  the  non-intervention  principle 
served  as  a  desirable  restraint  on  unnecessary  interventions.  It  has 
been  said  that  "The  most  frequent  error  of  impetuous  nationalism  is 
disregard  of  the  innocuous  alternative  and  unwarranted  postulation  of 
political  necessity."  2  The  United  States  would  have  fallen  prey  to 
this  error  much  more  frequently  than  it  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  non- 
intervention doctrine. 

It  would  have  required  costly  practical  lessons  to  demonstrate  to  po- 
litical leaders  blinded  by  national  egotism  that  the  success  of  inter- 
vention is  not  proportionate  to  the  physical  power  to  intervene.  The 
resentment  invariably  aroused  by  intervention  in  the  country  against 
which  it  is  directed,  as  well  as  among  spectator  nations  may,  by  itself, 
or  through  the  political  reactions  which  it  spawns,  negate  any  benefit 
derived  from  intervention.  Even  if  intervention  promises  to  bring 
material  benefits  to  the  nation  subjected  to  it,  the  sweetness  of  the  gain 
is  soured  by  the  acid  of  injury  to  national  pride.  Moreover,  as  the 
United  States  learned  when  it  strayed  from  non-interventionism,  politi- 
cal conditions  imposed  by  a  foreign  power  are  apt  to  be  unsuited  to  a 
people  whose  mentality  and  stage  of  political  maturity  differ  radically 
from  the  intervening  nation.  The  only  justification  for  intervention 
thus  remains  the  essential  protection  which  it  does,  at  times,  afford  to 
the  intervening  nation.  And  this  protection  must  be  vital  and  not 
otherwise  obtainable,  before  it  can  justify  the  evil  sequelae  of  inter- 
vention. It  stands  to  reason,  that  even  if  the  founding  fathers  had 
failed  to  realize  the  need  for  the  non-intervention  doctrine  at  an  early 
period,  experience  with  unlimited  interventionism,  had  it  been  possible, 
would  ultimately  have  led  to  adoption  of  a  non-intervention  doctrine. 

On  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger,  the  non-intervention  doctrine  has 
been  blamed  for  non-intervention  in  instances  when  intervention  was  es- 
sential. Failure  to  stop  Hitler  and  Mussolini  from  their  preparations 
for  World  War  II  is  cited  as  the  most  glaring  example.  But  the  charge 
is  invalid.  It  was  not  the  non-intervention  doctrine  which  prevented 
intervention  to  overthrow  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Rather,  non-inter- 
vention was  practiced  because  the  danger  inherent  in  the  political  be- 
havior of  the  two  dictators  was  underestimated.    Had  the  danger  been 
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recognized,  intervention  would  have  been  permissible  under  the  Amer- 
ican non-intervention  doctrine,  as  well  as  under  international  law. 
While  a  policy  permitting  unrestrained  use  of  intervention  would  have 
been  more  successful  in  this  instance,  it  does  not  prove  the  inferiority 
of  the  non-intervention  principle.  One  might  as  well  argue  that  police 
should  be  permitted  to  fire  wildly  into  crowds  on  the  assumption  that, 
at  times,  they  might  hit  a  criminal  who  might  otherwise  escape. 

Future  Value  of  Non -Intervention.  Even  though  the  non-inter- 
vention doctrine  has  been  valuable  in  the  past,  has  it  become  obsolete  as 
a  result  of  the  increasing  interdependence  of  the  nations  of  the  globe? 
Are  there  still  matters  which  are  essentially  the  private  affairs  of  one 
nation  and  should  remain  free  from  foreign  intervention?  Can  nations 
risk  non-intervention  when  most  aspects  of  the  national  life  of  their 
neighbors  have  a  vital  impact  on  them?  Is  the  concept  of  "non-inter- 
vention" outmoded  in  a  world  where  the  effects  of  inaction  may  be  just 
as  interventionary  as  the  effects  of  action? 

The  increasing  interdependence  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  ob- 
literates the  distinction  between  affairs  of  national  and  of  international 
interest,  does  not  rob  the  non-intervention  rule  of  its  practical  value. 
There  are  still  some  aspects  of  the  political  life  of  a  nation  which  most 
or  part  of  the  time  have  no  direct  and  vital  impact  on  the  life  of  another 
nation,  and  which  should  therefore  be  free  from  foreign  interference. 
The  United  Nations  Charter,  carefully  written  after  World  War  II,  em- 
bodies this  conclusion. 

Since  few  phases  of  national  life  are  any  longer  exempt  from  inter- 
vention by  virtue  of  their  nature  alone,  it  becomes  all  the  more  impor- 
tant to  adhere  to  a  non-intervention  doctrine  which  counsels  a  mini- 
mum of  intervention.  In  an  interdependent  world,  no  state,  even  if  it 
is  as  strong  as  the  United  States  and  Russia  are  at  present,  can  afford  to 
intervene  on  all  occasions  when  its  vital  interests  are  threatened,  es- 
pecially when  intervention  involves  large-scale  commitment  of  men 
and  materials,  and  raises  the  specter  of  limited  and  possibly  world  war. 
In  the  absence  of  effective  international  government  which  can  protect 
the  primary  interests  of  all  nations,  states  find  themselves  confronted 
by  the  problem  of  selecting  among  legally  permissible  interventions 
those  which  are  the  most  pressing.  A  steady  preference  for  non-in- 
tervention has  thus  became  a  practical  necessity,  as  well  as  desirable 
in  principle. 

In  some  respects,  interdependence  has  made  it  easier  to  avoid  inter- 
ventions. Frequently  nations  will  accept  a  degree  of  foreign  guidance 
formerly  only  possible  through  intervention,  because  substantial  bene- 
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fits  flow  from  subordination  of  individual  interests  to  group  interests. 
The  lure  of  such  benefits  persuaded  a  large  number  of  nations  to  join 
the  Marshall  Plan,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance,  and  similar 
undertakings,  even  though  they  involved  foreign  interference  with  im- 
portant aspects  of  their  domestic  life.  However,  under  these  plans, 
foreign  control  should  be  limited  to  those  aspects  of  national  life  which 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  economic  and  military  features  of  the  plans 
involved.  Otherwise  guidance  from  abroad  may  be  resented  as 
pseudo-intervention. 

But  even  when  powerful  nations  forego  interventionary  actions,  is  it 
realistic  to  speak  of  "non-intervention"  on  their  part?  In  an  inter- 
dependent world,  the  consequences  of  a  great  power's  inaction  may 
have  as  many  repercussions  on  other  nations  as  interventions  under- 
taken by  that  power.  For  instance,  non-intervention  in  the  war  be- 
tween communist  and  non-communist  forces  in  Indochina  would  have 
assured  the  complete  victory  of  the  communists.  Since  inaction 
amounted  to  intervention  in  favor  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
was  there  a  moral  as  well  as  a  practical  duty  to  intervene  to  help  the 
"right"  party?  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Spruille  Braden  phrased 
the  problem  in  general  terms  in  a  speech  in  January  1946:  'Woi  to  use 
our  power  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  freedom  may  be  misusing  that 
power  just  as  much  as  if  we  brought  our  influence  to  bear  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  issue.  We  must  lean  over  backwards  to  avoid  intervention 
by  action  or  inaction  alike."  ^  When  inaction  is  as  interventionary  in 
its  effects  as  action,  would  it  be  folly  to  forego  intervention  on  behalf 
of  our  cause  for  the  sake  of  the  non-intervention  principle,  and  would 
it  be  contrary  to  past  American  usage  to  do  so? 

It  is  true  that  inaction  may  be  as  interventionary  as  action,  and  that 
this  fact  must  be  given  serious  consideration  in  each  case.  But  it  does 
not  follow  on  either  theoretical  or  practical  grounds  that  intervention 
by  commission  should  replace  intervention  by  omission  under  all  con- 
tingencies. From  the  legal  standpoint,  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
what  might  be  termed  de  jure  interventions  in  which  the  state  inter- 
venes actively,  and  de  facto  interventions  in  which  interventionary  ef- 
fects exist  and  could  have  been  anticipated,  but  could  not  be  avoided.^ 
From  the  practical  standpoint,  too,  the  proposition  that  intervention 
by  omission  should  be  replaced  by  intervention  by  commission,  is  un- 
tenable. Instances  of  de  facto  intervention  are  far  too  numerous  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  state  to  consider  de  jure  intervention  in  every 
case  where  action  and  inaction  alike  are  interventionary.  The  moral 
issue  founders  on  the  rocks  of  feasibility  as  well.    Aside  from  the  fact 
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that  instance?;  are  rare  when  one  side  is  clearly  right  and  the  other 
wrong  by  standards  which  command  world-wide  acceptance,  it  would 
still  be  impossible  for  one  state  to  become  the  knight  in  shining  armor 
who  champions  the  causes  of  all  downtrodden  peoples.  When  only  a 
limited  number  of  necessary  interventions  can  be  undertaken,  those 
required  by  the  national  interest  should  receive  priority.  For- 
tunately, moral  idealism  and  political  realism  will  at  times  point  in 
the  same  direction  in  the  choice  of  interventions. 

A  Look  Into  the  Crystal  Ball.  Thus  the  conclusion  emerges  that 
the  American  non-intervention  doctrine  is  still  a  viable  rule  of  interna- 
tional conduct  which  should  be  retained.  Even  with  strict  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine,  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  interventions  and  pseudo-interventions  is  unlike- 
ly, unless  international  tensions  ease  appreciably,  and  until  there  is 
more  effective  machinery  for  settling  international  conflicts  of  interests 
without  the  need  for  intervention  by  individual  states.  While  there  is 
some  hope  that  international  tensions  may  ease,  at  least  for  limited 
periods  of  time,  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  expectation  that 
the  international  community,  through  the  United  Nations  or  some 
other  device,  can  establish  an  effective  system  of  collective  interven- 
tion to  replace  individual  intervention. 

Collective  intervention,  like  other  measures  of  collective  security, 
will  work  only  where  the  interests  of  the  intervening  group  are  identical 
or  parallel.  The  larger  the  group  of  nations,  the  more  widely  dispersed 
geographically,  and  the  greater  their  economic  and  social  differences 
are,  the  less  is  the  likelihood  of  their  cooperation  in  collective  interven- 
tion measures.  Even  within  the  Western  hemisphere,  it  looks  like  the 
United  States  will  find  it  impossible  to  rely  completely  on  the  agencies 
for  collective  intervention  to  protect  its  interests.  The  continuance  of 
corrupt  dictatorial  governments,  revolutions,  mistreatment  of  American 
nationals  and  their  property,  and  the  threat  of  communist  infiltration 
are  frequently  urgent  dangers  which  cannot  await  slow  group  action  or 
risk  possible  inaction.^  If  American  leadership  in  the  Western  hem- 
isphere does  not  suffice  to  produce  a  system  of  collective  intervention 
which  safeguards  essential  United  States  needs,  it  seems  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  a  world-wide  collective  security  system  can  protect  the 
paramount  interests  of  the  United  States  effectively. 

Since  the  age  of  individual  interventionism  unfortunately  is  not  past, 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for  adapting  American  policies  and  doctrines 
of  intervention  and  non-intervention  so  that  they  may  best  serve  the 
long  range  national  interest  of  the  United  States.    Several  develop- 
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ments  seem  particularly  urgent  in  1958.  In  the  realm  of  policy,  we 
must  return  to  the  prudent  practices  of  an  earlier  age  when  objectives 
and  resources  were  carefully  weighed  to  make  certain  that  no  goals 
were  set  which  could  not  be  reached  with  available  resources,  and  that 
diplomatic  objectives  were  worth  the  price  to  be  paid  for  them.  While 
the  United  States  is  stronger  now  than  during  any  other  period  of  its 
history,  while  its  international  obligations  and  interests  are  greater  and 
more  widespread  than  ever  before,  it  still  must  never  forget  that  its  re- 
sources are  limited.  If  they  are  dissipated  in  a  multitude  of  costly 
and  prolonged  interventions  in  areas  of  relatively  secondary  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States,  this  country  may  be  too  weakened  to  parry 
a  direct  attack  against  itself.  Each  prospective  intervention  and 
pseudo-intervention  must  be  weighed  carefully  not  only  in  terms  of  its 
primary  objective,  but  also  in  terms  of  its  psychological  impact  on  the 
people  directly  involved,  as  well  as  allied  and  neutral  nations.  Judged 
in  these  terms,  the  objective  will  often  not  be  worth  the  price.  There 
must  also  be  an  end  both  to  drifting  casually  into  intervention,  and 
rushing  blindly  into  it  to  checkmate  every  interventionary  move  by  in- 
ternational communism.  Those  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  foreign 
intervention,  whatever  its  genus,  will  in  time  develop  their  own  anti- 
bodies which  will  destroy  the  invader  and  make  them  immune  to  a  re- 
currence of  the  disease.  A  few  may  die  in  the  process,  no  doubt.  But 
in  the  long  run  the  international  body  politic,  like  its  physical  counter- 
part, will  be  stronger,  if  it  is  allowed  to  develop  its  own,  natural  rem- 
edy, rather  than  to  depend  on  continuous  outside  palliatives  incapable 
of  effecting  a  cure.  Conversely,  there  need  not  be  any  hesitancy  to  use 
various  forms  of  non-violent  intervention  and  pseudo-intervention  if, 
after  weighing  all  factors,  they  seem  the  only  alternative,  short  of  war, 
to  protect  the  safety  of  the  nation  adequately.  There  may  even  be 
occasion  for  stop-gap  belligerent  intervention,  as  was  done  in  Korea,  to 
forestall  irreparable  harm  before  the  United  Nations  peace  enforce- 
ment machinery  has  been  galvanized  into  action.  Furthermore,  there 
must  be  greater  finesse  in  the  tactics  of  intervention  and  pseudo-inter- 
vention. In  particular,  the  political  purposes  of  dollar  diplomacy 
should  be  a  discreetly  kept  confidence  and  not  a  loudly  blared  an- 
nouncement from  Congressional  roof  tops. 

As  regards  the  non-intervention  doctrine,  it  has  become  essential  for 
the  forceful  pursuit  of  an  American  policy  of  intervention  and  non- 
intervention to  expound  its  true  nature  to  the  American  public  and 
to  foreign  peoples.  It  must  be  made  clear  once  and  for  all  that,  aside 
from  treaty  commitments,  the  United  States,  like  most  other  nations, 
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does  not  subscribe  to  the  rule  of  absolute  non-intervention.  Nor  does 
it  subscribe  to  unlimited  interventionism  to  aid  all  causes  dear  to 
Americans.  Rather,  in  accordance  with  an  international  law  which 
has  now  caught  up  with  the  theory  of  limited  interventionism  long 
hailed  by  the  United  States,  this  country  claims  a  limited  right — ■ 
to  be  used  sparingly to  intervene  when  its  vital  interests  are  en- 
dangered and  cannot  be  protected  by  other  means.  Under  the  Hull 
doctrine,  it  also  claims  the  right  to  counter-intervene  to  stop  or  frus- 
trate illegal  interventions  by  another  nation  when  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  the  light  of  past  performance,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  problem.  As  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  eschews  intervention  by  armed  force  except  as  a  collective 
measure  or  in  an  emergency,  pending  collective  action. 

If  it  is  made  plain  at  home  and  abroad  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  intervene  under  certain  contingencies,  which  are  in 
accord  with  international  law,  it  need  only  be  shown  in  each  case  of 
intervention  that  these  contingencies  have  occurred  and  that  proper 
methods  of  intervention  were  used.  A  general  and  realistic  clarifica- 
tion of  the  scope  of  permissible  intervention  under  present  interna- 
tional law,  as  interpreted  by  Western  powers,  would  go  far  in  clearing 
the  murky  zone  of  misunderstanding  in  which  East  and  West  accuse 
each  other  of  illegal  intervention  or  "indirect  aggression." 

If  the  United  States  clarifies  its  stand  on  the  use  of  intervention  and 
non-intervention,  there  will  no  longer  be  the  embarrassing  spectacle  of 
sailing  under  the  banners  of  absolute  non-intervention  and  then  hav- 
ing to  make  excuses  for  a  host  of  minor  and  major  interventions 
which  are  obviously  in  progress  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  en- 
tirely justifiable  under  international  law.  Clarification  of  American 
policy  is  all  the  more  prudent  at  this  time  because  the  reasons  which 
made  it  politic  to  sustain  the  myth  of  adherence  to  a  rule  of  absolute 
non-intervention  have  long  since  passed.  Instead,  there  is  an  im- 
perative need  to  abolish  duplicity  between  American  words  and  deeds 
on  the  international  scene,  so  that  American  political  leaders  can  act 
forcefully,  without  an  unwarranted  guilt  complex. 
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108-9;  and  Panama  canal,  136-8 ;  political 
advice  to,  58 ;  U.S.  intervention  in,  136- 
40;  331 

Colonialism,  222,  281,  283  ;  and  non-coloni- 
zation principle,  227-9 ;  in  Western  hemis- 
phere, 227-30 

Communism:  in  Asia,  222-4,  280-1,  283-4. 
286-7 ;  counterintervention  to,  216,  225, 
244-5,  255,  264-6,  290-4,  310-11.  313;  in 
Eastern  Europe,  255-62  ;  in  Middle  East, 
290-9.  316 ;  nature  of.  215.  220,  222-3,  807 ; 
objectives  of  intervention  against,  209-12, 
254  ;  revolt  against,  224,  267-8;  in  South 
America,  176,  217.  239-41;  spread  of,  209, 
215,  254-5,  274,  283,  292  ;  strategy  of,  222- 
4,  268,  280.  See  also  names  of  individual 
countries 

Congo  conference,  335-6 

Coolidge.    Calvin,   173,   348 

Costa  Rica,  108.  157-9 

Crittenden,   John,   351 

Cuba :  communism  in,  242 ;  early  inter- 
vention in,  78-80,  128-9,  332 ;  interven- 
tion after  Piatt  amendment,  142-6 ;  non- 
intervention in,  41-43,  68-78,  146,  379; 
protection  of  U.S.  citizens,  332-3 ;  quest 
for,  41-43,  68-81.  See  also  Piatt  amend- 
ment 

Cushing,  Caleb,  110-2 

Czechoslovakia,  258,  260 


E 

Economic  assistance,  2«2-7,  287,  292,  817; 
and  dollar  diplomacy,  318-9 ;  as  pseudo- 
intervention,  220-2,  259,  267,  287,  319, 
388 

Economic  Cooperation  Act,  262.  See  aUo 
Marshall  Plan 

Economic  intervention,  6-6,  218,  287,  289, 
864,  388;  against  Axis  in  Europe,  248-9, 
387;  against  communism  in  Europe.  259- 
267 ;  effectiveness  of.  264-6 ;  against  Ja- 
pan. 250-2  ;  neutrals  forced  to  aid  in.  252- 
4.  See  also  Dollar  diplomacy ;  names  of 
countries 

Economic  privileges,  intervention  for,  335- 
6.  See  also  Dollar  diplomacy ;  Economic 
intervention 

Ecuador,  176 

Egypt.  288-9,  292,  334 

Eire.  252-3 

Eisenhower,  Dwight,  287,  311 

Eisenhower  doctrine :  Arab  reaction,  295-7 ; 
effectiveness,  296;  meaning,  317-8;  and 
non-intervention  principle,  316-8 ;  pur- 
pose, 292-3,  390;  and  right  of  counterin- 
tervention,  311 

Emergency  Political  Defense  Committee, 
234,  236,  319 

Essentials  for  Peace  Resolution,  313 

Estrada,  Juan,  149 

Europe:  intervention  in  Americas  by,  63-5, 
192-3,  228,  377  ;  non-intervention  in,  109- 
10,   118 

European  Defense  Community,  266 

European  Recovery  Program  see  Marshall 
Plan 

Evarts,  William,  343-4,  352 

Everett.  Edward,  341 

Export  Control  Act,  262 


Day,  William,  845 

Denmark,  230-1 

Destroyer  deal,  248,  387 

Dewey,  Thomas,  225 

Diaz,  Adolfo,  150 

Dictatorship:  duty  to  intervene  against, 
159,  167.  189-90.  386  ;  in  Europe,  190 ;  in 
Russia,  189;  and  Truman  doctrine,  314; 
in  Western  hemisphere,  159,  241.  320-1, 
386 

Dollar  diplomacy,  195-7,  318-9,  367;  China, 
184-5  ;  Eastern  Europe,  259-62  ;  effective- 
ness of,  260-1 ;  Haiti,  155  ;  Honduras,  157  ; 
Mexico,  169 ;  Nicaragua,  149-51 ;  Santo 
Domingo,  154.  See  also  Economic  inter- 
vention 

Domestic  affairs:  Chinese  civil  war  as,  272; 
communism  as,  215,  307  ;  communist  anti- 
clericalism  as,  350;  definition,  2,  364 ; 
fascism  as,  215,  307 ;  and  humanitarian 
intervention,  338 ;  Hungarian  revolt  as, 
268 ;  Indochina  war  as,  281 ;  Indonesia 
conflict  as,  284 ;  and  United  Nations  in- 
tervention, 305,  312,  338 

Dulles,  John  Foster,  214-6,  266,  282,  284-5, 
311,  318,  321,  389 

Dutch  East  Indies  see  Netherlands  East 
Indies 


Falkland  islands,  47 

Farrell,  Edelmiro,  236 

Fascism  in  South  America,  176,  217,  2S1-S, 
238,  307.  See  also  Axis  threat;  Dictator- 
ship 

Fenwick,  Charles  G.,  384 

Fillmore.    Millard.    119-121 

Finland.  211,  216,  258.  260 

Fish,  Hamilton.  71-73,  124-5,  339,  842-S, 
354,  378 

Florida  annexation,  85-38,  42 

Formosa,  276,  286,  330.  See  also  Chiang, 
Kai-shek  ;  China 

Forrestal,   James,  291 

Four-Power  Pact,  249-50 

France:  Algerian  relations,  221-2,  289; 
alliance  with  U.S.,  52,  57 ;  and  Egypt, 
292 ;  humanitarian  intervention  in,  843 ; 
Indochina  war,  280-3 ;  intervention  in, 
265,  267,  289  ;  non-intervention  in,  35,  888 ; 
Tunisian  relations,  289 

Frelinghuysen,  Frederick,  116,  344,  355-6 


GaiUard,  F«ix,  289 

Germany,    267-8,    349,    858,    388.    See    also 

Axis  threat;  Hitler,  Adolf 
Good-neighbor  policy,  206 
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Grant,  Ulysses,  71-73,  83-84.  91,  128-T 

Great  Britain,  288-90.  292.  361 

Greece.  34.  57.  255.  260.  269-71 

Greenland  occupation,  230-1 

Gresham.  Walter.  345 

Guatemala :  British  intervention  in.  46 ; 
communism  in,  243-5.  308 ;  Mexican  boun- 
dary dispute.  114-5;  non-intervention  in. 
159-60;  United  Nations  aid.  244 


Haiti:  French  intervention  in.  44.  155.  380; 
German  intervention  in,  380 ;  non-inter- 
vention in,  108 ;  quest  for.  82-83 ;  U.S. 
intervention  in,   155-6 

Harding',  Warren,  200 

Harris,  Townsend,  113 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  87-88,  127 

Havana.  Act  of,  227-30 

Havana  conference,  202-3,  307 

Hawaii.  49-50,  85-90,  97 

Hay.  John.  345-6.  356 

Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  136 

Hitler.  Adolf,  187,  190,  213.  246 

Hodges,  Henry.  378.  382 

Holy  Alliance.  55-56 

Honduras,  45,  97-98,  156-7.  332 

Hoover.  Herbert.   152.  156 

Hughes.  Charles  E.,  201.  203 

HuU.  Cordell,  204.  229.  236.  248.  250.  252, 
309-10,   348 

Hull  doctrine.  310 

Humanitarian  intervention :  Armenians  in 
Turkey.  352-3  ;  Barbary  state  Jews,  341. 
343 ;  bombing  atrocities.  358-9;  Bulgarian 
Christians,  344  ;  Chinese  Christians,  347  ; 
Congo  natives,  354-5 ;  Cuban  revolution- 
aries. 78.  128-9,  352  ;  French  clerics.  843  ; 
frequency  of,  339-40  ;  German  Jews,  349  ; 
Greek  revolutionaries.  352 ;  Hungarian 
clerics.  350 ;  Hungarian  revolutionaries. 
351-4;  Indians  in  Peru,  355 ;  Irish  revolu- 
tionaries. 351 ;  Japanese  Christians.  342- 
3;  legality  of.  337-40.  349.  359;  Mexican 
clerics,  343,  348 ;  Mexican  revolution- 
aries, 352  ;  Mexican  war  prisoners,  357 ; 
Micronesian  missionaries.  343 ;  minority 
protection  by  European  states.  10 ;  Mo- 
roccan Jews,  342-4  ;  and  non-intervention 
doctrine,  359-60;  objectives.  340.  350-1, 
354;  Papal  States  Jews,  341 ;  Polish  Jews. 
847 ;  Portuguese  clergy.  347 ;  precondi- 
tions for.  353,  360 ;  religious  protection 
by  European  states,  10  ;  Rumanian  Jews, 
342-6,  349;  Russian  clergy,  347-8;  Rus- 
sian Jews,  344-8 ;  Russians  in  Turkey, 
352 ;  slaves  in  West  Indies,  354 ;  Swiss 
Jews,  341;  Tangier  Jews,  343-4;  Turkish 
Christians.  341-2,  344-5.  353;  Turkish 
Jews.  340-1;  and  United  Nations,  338; 
Venezuelan  missionaries,  347  ;  war  crimes. 
358 ;  Yugoslav  clerics.  350 

Humanitarian  non-intervention  see  Human- 
itarian intervention 

Hungary.  109,  256-8,  260.  268,  350 

Hussein,  King,  294-5 

Hyde,  Charles  C,  19 


laeidental  intervention,  2,  7-8,  865-6,  870 ; 
in  China,  183 ;  economic  aid  as,  221-2, 
289-90 ;  and  great  power  status,  304,  865- 
6:  military  aid  as,  221-2,  289-90;  recog- 
nition as,  168 

India.  221.  286 

Indochina.  250.  280-3 

Indonesia.  283-7 

International  Commission  of  Jurists,  202-3 

Intervention:  arbitration  as,  4;  arms  em- 
bargo as.  6.  166 ;  as  bi-partisan  policy. 
224-5 ;  classification  of.  15 ;  and  counter- 
intervention,  216,  270.  302-4,  310,  368; 
definition.  1-2 ;  diplomatic  representation 
as.  3-4 ;  duty  of.  8-9.  34,  192.  195-7  ;  ef- 
fectiveness of,  219-24,  239-40,  254.  363 ; 
history  in  Europe.  8,  370-1;  implied  threat 
of,  145 ;  meddling  by  agents  as,  3 ;  medi- 
ation as,  4  ;  methods  of,  2-6,  217-8 ;  mili- 
tary assistance  as,  266-7  ;  misnomers,  15. 
22.  28;  morality  of.  16-17.  197-9,  361, 
365-6  ;  non-political  defined,  vi ;  non-rec- 
ognition as,  4-5,  29-30 ;  political  defined, 
vi ;  proof  of,  7-8,  15,  370;  recognition  as, 
4-5,  138 ;  reprisals,  6-7  ;  requests  for,  144- 
5,  298,  317,  369 ;  strategic  pressures  as, 
218,  226-31 ;  verbal,  218,  246-50,  252,  258 ; 
and  war,  6-7.  See  also  Axis  threat ;  Bal- 
ance of  power  ;  Belligerent  intervention  ; 
Collective  intervention;  Communism;  Dic- 
tatorship ;  Dollar  diplomacy ;  Economic 
intervention  ;  Fascism  ;  Humanitarian  in- 
tervention ;  Incidental  intervention ;  Le- 
gality of  intervention  ;  Non-intervention  ; 
Non-intervention  doctrine ;  Preventive  in- 
tervention ;  Psychological  effects  of  in- 
tervention; Trade  intervention ;  Treaties 
for  intervention ;  U.S.  right  of  inter- 
vention 

Iran,  290-1 

Iraq,  291,  297-9 

Isolation  doctrine,  28-29 

Israel,    211,    216,    221,    292,    299-301,    321 

Italy,  255,  264-5 


Jackson,  Andrew,  4,  37,  39-40.  58-59 

Japan :  economic  pressures  against,  251-2 ; 
Far  Eastern  expansion,  249-52  ;  humani- 
tarian intervention  in,  342-3,  358 ;  inter- 
vention in  China  by,  186  ;  intervention  in 
Russia  by,  186;  marine  landings  in,  880; 
mutual  security  treaty  with,  286 ;  U.S.  in- 
tervention in,   112-3,  330 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  41-2,  56,  327 

Johnson,  Andrew,  83 

Jordan,  294-5.  297-8 


Eauffman.  Henrik,  230-1 

KeUogg-Briand  Pact,  3,  136.  182,  371 

Kem,  James  P.,  262-3 

Knox,   Philander.   184 

Korea:  Chinese  intervention  in.  279;  Japa- 
nese intervention  in,  180  ;  mutual  security 
treaty  with,  286;  Russian  intervention  in, 
278-9;  U.S.  intervention  in,  113-4,  277- 
80,  830 
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EoESuth.  Louis.  120-1,  861 
Krushchev,  Nikita.  216 


LaFayette,  Marquis  de,  851 

Lansing.  Robert.  26-27.  155.  171.  197-8 

Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  181 

Laos,  280,  282-3 

Larreta,  Alberto  R..  319-20 

Latin  America :  democratic  government 
aided,  134-5 ;  dictatorship  accepted,  241 ; 
European  intervention  in,  63-65 ;  inde- 
pendence movement  aided,  46-47 ;  non- 
intervention in  independence  movement, 
34,  55-56.  60;  revolutions  in,  177,  240-1. 
See  also  names  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries ;  South  America ;  Western  hemis- 
phere 

Lawrence,  T.  J.,  371 

League  of  Nations,  3.  135,  181,  217 

Lebanon,  296-9,  334 

Legality  of  intervention,  14-15,  19,  361,  368 ; 
in  Argentina,  237-8 ;  against  Axis  threat. 
212-4;  in  China,  272-4 ;  against  commu- 
nist encirclement,  214-6  ;  in  Finland,  216  ; 
in  Formosa,  276 ;  in  Greece,  270 ;  inci- 
dental intervention,  365 ;  in  Israel,  216 ; 
in  Korea,  279  ;  in  Lebanon,  298 ;  against 
neutral  rights.  253-4 ;  in  North  Africa. 
288-90 ;  preventive  intervention.  197;  proof 
of,  15.  186  ;  spurious  claims  of,  22-23,  138- 
40,  194;  U.S.  regard  for,  225,  368.  See 
also  Intervention  and  counterintervention  ; 
Intervention,  requests  for ;  Treaties  for 
intervention 

Leguia.   Augusto,   176 

Lend-Lease  Act,  248 

Liberia,  355-7 

Lima  conference,  206,  232,  307 

Lodge,  Henry  C..  354 

Low,  F.  F.,  113 

Luce,  Clare  B..  266 

M 

McCarthy,  Joseph,  311 

Machado,  Gerardo,  146-7 

McKinley,  William,  77-79.  128-30 

McNair,  A.  D.,  371 

Madero,  Francisco,  166-7 

Madison,  James,  35-36.  327 

Madriz.  Jose,  149 

Mao,  Tse-tung,  272,  274 

Marine  landings,  153,  162,  165,  200,  203 ; 
China,  112,  182-4.  271-2.  275.  329-31;  Co- 
lombia, 107.  331;  Cuba,  79.  142,  145-7. 
332-3  ;  Egypt,  334  ;  Formosa,  330;  Guate- 
mala. 159  ;  Haiti,  155  ;  Hawaii,  86-89,  330  ; 
Honduras,  157,  332;  invitation  for,  329; 
Japan.  113,  330;  Korea,  113-4,  330  ;  Leb- 
anon. 294.  297-8,  334;  Mexico,  169-171, 
332 :  Nicaragua,  95,  149,  152.  329,  332 ; 
Panama,  329,  331-2 ;  Portuguese  West 
Africa.  333 ;  Russian  Siberia.  185-6 ;  Sa- 
moa, 330  ;  Santo  Domingo,  153-5  ;  Smyrna, 
334  ;  Sumatra,  328 ;  Uruguay,  329 

Marshall,  George  C,  273-5 

Marshall  Plan,  261-4,  267.  888 

Martin.  Charles.  374-5 

Mathews.  George,  36 

Mellman.  Harry  G.,  882 


Mendieta,  Carlos,  147 

Mexico:  French  intervention.  44.  98-100; 
Guatemala  boundary  dispute,  114-5 ;  hu- 
jnanitarian  intervention  in,  343,  348,  857 ; 
nationalization  decrees,  172-3 ;  non-inter- 
vention in,  105-7,  166,  380 ;  U.S.  inter- 
vention. 162-74,  332 ;  Yucatan  secession, 
81-82 

Micronesia,  343 

Middle  East,  287-301,  390.  See  also  names  of 
Middle  Eastern  countries. 

Military  assistance  see  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram 

Mill.  John  Stuart.  12,  226 

Mindszenty,  Jozsef  Cardinal,  350 

Monroe,  James,  34,  36-37,  56-57 

Monroe  doctrine,  24-27,  192-3,  200-1,  226-31. 
306-6 

Montevideo  conference,  203-5 

Moore.  John  B.,  373,  375 

Morgenthau,   Hans,  xii-xiv 

Morocco:  conference  on,  336;  humanitarian 
intervention  in.  342-4 

Mossadegh.  Mohammed,  290-1 

Mussolini,  Benito,  187.  190,  246 

Mutual  Security  Program,  266-7,  276,  280, 
286-7,   318,  364 

N 

Nasser,  Gamal  Abdel,  296,  298-9 

National  interest,  defined,  xii-xiv 

Naval  demonstrations,  291,  294,  297,  330,  334 

Near  East  see  Middle  East 

Netherlands,  283-5 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  249-51,  283.  See 
also  Indonesia 

Neutrality  Act,  1818,  34,  39 

Neutrality  Act,   1939,   187 

Neutrality  Proclamation,   1793,   35 

Neutral  rights,  219,  252-4 

New   Zealand.   286 

Nicaragua :  British  intervention,  45,  93 ; 
recognition  of.  320 ;  U.S.  intervention. 
95,  149-52,  329,  332  ;  U.S.  policy  in,  93-97 

Nine-Power  Pact.  181-2,  249 

Nixon,  Richard,  332-3 

Non-intervention:  duty  of,  11-13,  309,  311-2; 
future  of,  366-8;  history  in  Europe,  11-13  ; 
limitations  of,  121-2,  310.  325,  368.  See 
also  Absolute  non-intervention ;  Inter- 
vention ;  Non-intervention  doctrine ;  Non- 
intervention realities 

Non-intervention  doctrine :  absolute  form, 
53-55,  118,  130,  362,  368;  Buchanan  in- 
terpretation, 122  ;  conditional  interpreta- 
tion, 130-1  ;  and  Eisenhower  doctrine,  316  ; 
"exceptions,"  59-60,  118,  126;  in  Fillmore 
administration,  118-9;  Hull  interpreta- 
tion, 309-10  ;  and  humanitarian  interven- 
tion, 359-60;  idealistic  basis,  23  ;  infringe- 
ments excused,  22-23,  192-5 ;  legal  basis, 
54-56  ;  meaning,  21,  201.  361-2.  367  ;  mis- 
conceptions, 54,  362 ;  in  Monroe  admin- 
istration, 55-57  ;  at  Montevideo  conference, 
204 ;  origins  of.  51-53 ;  Pan-American 
formulation,  202-6,  306-9 ;  in  Polk  ad- 
ministration, 60-61 ;  purposes  of,  62,  118, 
131,  207-8,  363-4  ;  and  right  of  interven- 
tion. 19,  21,  810.  312;  and  T.  Roosevelt 
administration,    195 ;    and    Truman    doe- 
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trine,  316 ;  in  Washington  administration, 
52-53.  57 

Non-intervention  realities,  93,  151,  216-7, 
226,  363-4,  366-7;  in  Asia,  135;  during 
Civil  War,  123-4;  dictatorships,  190-1; 
Eisenhower  doctrine,  317 ;  in  Europe,  135- 
6 ;  Fillmore  administration,  121 ;  Grant 
administration,  124-5 ;  in  Mexico,  170; 
neutral  rights,  253  ;  T.  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration, 194-5  ;  in  South  America,  174 ;  to- 
talitarianism, 310;  Truman  doctrine,  315; 
Washington  administration,  51-52 ;  in 
Western  hemisphere,  135,  146,  199-200; 
Wilson  administration,   198-9 

Non-recognition :  as  counterintervention, 
29;  justification  for,  30,  168,  319-20;  and 
non-intervention  doctrine,  29,  175-6.  See 
also  Recognition  policy;  Stimson  doctrine 


Obregon,  Alvaro,  172-3 

Olney,  Richard,  27,  75-76,  128 

Olney  corollary,  102 

Open  door  notes,  178-9 

Open  door  principle,  v,  179-82 

Organization  of  American  States,  242-4 

Ostend  Manifesto,  69-71 


Paine,  Thomas,  53 

Pakistan,  221,  286,  291 

Palestine  see  Israel 

Panama,  108,  137-41,  329,  331-2 

Panama  canal   construction,   136-8 

Panama  conference,  307 

Panama   declaration,   226-7 

Pan-American  non-intervention  doctrine> 
202-6,  306-9 

Papal  States,  341 

Paraguay,   176,   329-30 

Perkins,  Dexter,  104 

Peron,  Juan,  238-9,  241 

Perry,  Matthew,  112-3 

Peril:  humanitarian  intervention  in,  355; 
recognition  of,  176-7 ;  War  of  the  Pacific, 
115-7 ;  war  with  Spain,  100-1 

Philippines,  286 

Pierce,  Franklin,  69-70,  82,  86,  96 

Pirate  chases,  326-7 

Piatt  amendment,  141-2,  146-8,  379 

Poland,  259-60,  268,  347 

Political  Defense  Committee,   234,   236,   319 

Polk,  James,  40,  46,  48,  59-61,  81-82 

Portugal,  252,  347 

Portuguese  West  Africa,  333 

Preventive  intervention,  197,  201 ;  Asia. 
132-5,  214  ;  Caribbean  region,  107  ;  against 
communism,  304 ;  Cuba,  70 ;  Europe,  134- 
5,  187-8 ;  against  European  encroach- 
ments, 65,  132,  135,  199-200,  214;  against 
fascism,  304 ;  Mexico,  104-6 ;  Pacific  is- 
lands, 107 

Protection  of  citizens :  abeyance  of  right, 
126,  152.  166,  170,  328-30,  332;  Africa, 
333-4  ;  Caribbean  region,  332  ;  China,  182- 
4,  326,  329-31;  during  Civil  War,  330; 
Colombia,  331;  Cuba,  126,  129,  332-3; 
1841-1853,  328-9 ;  Far  East,  326;  Formosa, 
330 ;   frequency,   337 ;   and   good-neighbor 


policy,  332  ;  Hawaii,  330  ;  Honduras,  332  ; 
Japan,  326,  330;  Korea,  330;  Lebanon, 
334 ;  legality  of,  324-5 ;  Mediterranean, 
327;  Mexico,  166,  170,  327,  332 ;  Nicara- 
gua, 152,  329,  332  ;  and  non-intervention 
doctrine,  325,  336;  Pacific  islands,  326, 
328 ;  Panama,  329,  331-2  ;  Paraguay,  329- 
30 ;  permission  for,  331 ;  political  conse- 
quences of,  183,  331-2 ;  political  motiva- 
tion for,  331,  334;  Porto  Rico.  326;  pre- 
conditions for,  328,  334,  336-7;  Samoa, 
330;  sites  for,  325-6 ;  Sumatra,  328 ;  Uru- 
guay, 329 ;  Venezuela,  332-3 ;  Western 
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